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Do You Know Why 
Some Men Are Rich 
And Others Are Poor 


dl Can Learn the Secret of Making Money And Apply 
It to Your Affairs so as to Escape Poverty and Attract Affluence 


OR there is a law of life 
that controls your financial 
affairs just as surely, just 

as positively, as the law of 
Gravitation holds the world 
steadfast in its course through 
the heavens. 


Grasp the secret of this law 
and apply it intelligently to a 
definite plan of action and all 
good things of life are opened 
to you. It is no longer neces- 
sary for you to put up with pov- 
erty and uncongenial surround- 
ings, when by the application 
of this law you can enjoy 
abundance, plenty, affluence. 


Rich Man? Poor Man? 


The only difference between the 
poor man and the rich man, between 
the pauper and the well-to-do, be- 
tween the miserable failure and the 
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man who is financially independent, 
is an understanding of this funda- 
mental law of life; and, the degree of 
your understanding of it determines 
the degree of your possession. 


Few successful men, few men who 
have attained position and wealth and 
power, are conscious of the workings 
of this law, although their actions are 
in complete harmony with it. This 
explains the cause of sudden failure. 
Not knowing the real reasons for pre- 
vious success, many a man by some 
action out of harmony with the Law 
of Financial Independence has ex- 
perienced a speedy downfall, sudden 
ruin and disgrace. Others stumble 
upon good fortune unconsciously by 
following a line of action in complete 
harmony with this law of life, al- 
though they do not know definitely 
the reason for their success. 


No Chance—No Luck 


But, when you know the basic 
principles of this law, when you un- 
derstand exactly how to place your- 
self in complete harmony with it, 
there will be no longer any luck, 
chance or circumstance about your 
undertakings. You will be able to 
plan vour actions intelligently so that 
you may reach a definite goal— 
a goal that may be as modest or as 
pretentious as your own desires and 
wishes. There is nothing difficult or 
mysterious about placing yourself in 
complete harmony with the Law of 
Financial Independence. All you 
need is a firm resolve to follow a 
definite line of action that will cost 
you no self-denial, no unpleasantness, 
no inconvenience. 


The way has been made easy for you as 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden has written a 
booklet called “THe Law or FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE,” in which he tells how you 
may apply to your daily life the basic prin- 
ciples of financial success so as to realize 
an abundance of all good things. Thou- 
sands of men and women all over the 


world have been assisted in their struggles 
against adversity, have been helped to 
realize prosperity, by following his teach- 
ings. 


How Dr. Marden’s Writings 
Have Helped Others 


Read what a few of these people say 
about what they have been able to accom- 
plish financially after reading Dr. Mar- 
den's writings and applying his philosophy 
to their daily lives: 


"Dr. Marden's writings helped me at a time 
when I was the most discouraged I have ever 
been in my life and proved the turning point in 
my career, enabling me to secure a fine position, 
and after two years to secure an interest in a 
retail business doing upward of $200,000 a year." 
—Leonard A. Paris, uncie, Ind. 


Twenty years ago, J. C. Penney was a $12.00 
a week clerk in a small western town. Today 
he is the head of a $20,000,000 business. He 
attributes the beginning of his success to Dr. 
Marden's writings and writes: “Until 17 years 
ago I had never made a right start. 1 was working 
for little better than starvation wages. I was pretty 
much discouraged over my lack of prospects. 
Then something happened to me that influenced 
and dominated my whole career—I came upon the 
inspirational writings of Dr. Orison Swett Mar- 
den. So, you see, I owe a great deal of my suc- 
cess and the success of the J. C. Penney Co. to 
Dr. -Marden.” 


"One copy of your magazine has been the 
means of my closing a deal amounting to several 
thousand dollars."— W. A. Rockwood, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


"Your words started a train of thought in 
mind that is still helping me onward and . d 
One of the fruits is a $10,000.00 home, besides 
other material prosperity."—H. A. Burr, Cen- 
tralia, III. 

“When I began reading your writings, I was 
making an average of $150.00 a month in a little 
country village. Your philosophy changed the 
course of my whole life and enabled me to get 
away from poverty until today my practice runs 
about $2,000.00 per month."—So writes a promi- 
nent doctor in a Western city. 


Mail Coupon To-day 


Surely, you also can profit greatly by this 
same philosophy and you can secure Dr. Mar- 
den': booklet “The Law of Financial Independ- 
ence” free of cost by subscribing to the NEW 
SUCCESS for a year, either for yourself or for 
a friend, at the regular price of $2.50 (Foreign 
price $3.50). If you are already a subscriber 
your subscription will be extended for a year 
if you mention that your order is a renewal, 
This booklet cannot be secured at any price ex- 
cept in combination with a subscription to this 
magazine. You may secure two copies by sending 
$5.00 for 2 years’ subscription, or three copies by 
sending $7.50 for 3 years’ subscription to THE 
NEW SUCCESS. Therefore, fill out and mail 
the coupon opposite before this special offer is 
withdrawn, or write a letter if you do not wish to 
cut your copy of the magazine. 
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AT HOME TO THE “BLUES” 


How to Overcome the Great Poisoner, Discouragement 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


HAT a strange contradiction in human nature that 

V V we should eagerly welcome into our homes, so much 

of the time, the enemies of our comfort, our happi- 

ness, and our efficiency, that we should voluntarily entertain 
mental enemies that can wreck our lives! 

How many people are always at home to the “blues!” 
Verily, with outstretched arms they welcome this mournful 
visitor to thcir midst. 

Carlyle says that some people are rich in the power to be 
miserable. I know a woman whose mind is so sensitively 
adjusted to discouragement that a very little thing will 
throw her under the spell of its influence. She seems to be 
ready always to receive the whole blue family, and the first 
one that gets admission into her mind drags in all of his 
relatives. Discouragement, despondency, despair, all revel 
in her mind-for days, driving out everything else. 


I5 it not strange that when we are so anxious to be happy, 
want so to get peace of mind and comfort, we should 
voluntarily take in these depressing guests which have the 
power to paralyze our good 
resolutions, kill our aspirations 
and thwart our ambition? Is it 
not strange that when we re- 
gard health as the greatest 
boon on earth we should all the 
time be doing things to destroy 
it? 

Do you know that every timc 
you entertain the "blues," 
„every time you become the vie- 
tim of discouragement or des- 
pondency, you are lowering 
your physical vitality and pois- 
oning vour mind by thc mental 
chemistry which is going on in 
your brain? Our mind and 
body are tied together so 
closely, so intimately that what 
affects one affects the other. 
We must keep the-mind cheer 
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x HEN you are confronted with 
difficulties that seem insur- 
1 15 when things go wrong, 
when everything looks black and it 
does not seem as if you could take 
another step, just give yourself a 
little heart-to-heart talk. Say to your- 
ve up to despair. I 
is mortgage which 
threatens foreclosure—bigger than 
this thing which is troubling me.” 


self, “I shall not 
Ls 
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ful, bright, and hopeful. We must keep it free from worry, 
anxiety, and fear, otherwise our bodily organs will not func- 
tion normally. There is nothing truer than that we arc 
exactly like our habitual thinking, that wc duplicate our 
thoughts in our bodies. We are exactly what our attitude 
of mind makes us. 

Discouraging, disheartening, doubting thoughts, negative 
thoughts, fear of failure thoughts, distressing thoughts of 
any kind, unfortunate moods, are all mental and character 
weakeners, and health deteriorators. They are all tending 
to undo what we are trying to do. These things are helping 
to thwart our ambition, to keep us down, hold us back. 
trip us up. 


KNOW a man who suffers with fits of the "blues" and 

despondency which have starved and stunted his whole 
life. He is a powerful illustration of the destructive power 
of unhappy thoughts. He gives one the impression of a 
man with great possibilities who never expresses himself: 
His forces are shut up within him. He is always full of 
fear, worry, nnd anxicty. His 
attitude, his manner, all indi- 
cate a shrinking and shriveling 
due to his unfortunate moods. 
He is not only discontented, 
restless, and unhappy, suffer- 
ing from the sense of a 
thwarted ambition, but, al- 
though he has worked very 
hard, these things have also cut 
down his efficiency more than 
fifty per cent. 

What a price this man has 
paid for not being the master 
of his moods! These mental 
enemies of his getting on have 
strangled his success, starved 
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his life, robbed him of 
the joy and happiness and 
prosperity which belong to 


every child of God. 


18 At Home to the ‘‘Blues’’ 


He works very hard but accomplishes very little, be- 
cause he is not in a condition much of the time to create. 
His destructive moods neutralize a large part of his 
efforts. 

Continued discouragement not only undermines the ambi- 
tion, dulls the aspiration and dims the ideals but it causes 
an insidious deterioration all through the mental kingdom. 


Jr people only realized the havoc which vicious thoughts 

and bad emotions play in their lives, if they could only 
sec the wounds, the smirches, the scars which they leave, 
they would learn to shut their mind’s door to these enemies 
of their happiness and efficiency. No one can afford to 
harbor thoughts in his mind which tend to his ruin. There 
are thousands of lives wrecked by the “blues.” 

Every child should be trained early to distinguish be- 
tween thouglits, moods, and emotions which are friendly, 
which tend to build, to improve, and to make morc efficient, 
and those which are deadly enemies, which tend to tie a 
man down, to sap his vitalitv, and ruin his prospects. 

Many men and women do not secm to realize that nega- 
tive, destructive thoughts, will destroy all that they have 
built up in days and weeks of constructive effort. They 
allow their moods to spoil their happiness, to mar their 
idcals, to ruin their lives. 

It is a curious fact that many of our greatest men have 
had very depressing, gloomy, blue traits in their characters, 
which almost bordered on insanity and which were great 
impediments to them in their life-work and their larger 
success. 

Courage and hope are al- 
ways present during the proc- 
ess of mental creation. When 
a person is blue and utterly 
discouraged his mind is ineap- 
able of creating anything. 
Despondency, discouragement, 
are fatal to initiative and effi- 
ciency. Thousands of non- 
producers, to-day, in the fail- 
ure army would be producers 
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their depression. These people 

get in the dumps, become blue, discouraged, and cease 
to make sufficient effort to get on, or to accomplish 
things. 


HERE is one thing that we should resolve upon very 

early in our careers and that is that under no circum- 
stances shal] we allow ourselves to become the victims of 
discouragement, or the "blues"; that we will close the door 
of our mind to our thought enemies, and only admit the 
friends of our success, the friends of our peace of mind and 
our happiness, 

When we can control our minds so that we shall only 
entertain success thoughts, harmony thoughts, thoughts 
which bring peace of mind and serenity, we shall begin to 
do effective work. No machine can do good work when 
there is friction in the bearings, and the more delicate the 
bearings the more certain are they to be thrown out of 
harmony by any friction. Just as a single hair or a little 
bit of dust may prevent the finest chronometer from keeping 
good time, so the friction of despondeney will throw the 
delicate and exquisite mechanism of the mind out of har- 
mony. If we attempt to run this human machine without 
removing the friction, dire results will surely follow. 


VERY little while I receive letters from young men 

and young women, right on the threshold of their 
active carcers, with marvelous possibilities ahead of them. 
who tell me how discouraged they are. Some of them say 
they are absolute victims of discouragement. 
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A? every cell in your body is con- 
stantly being made new, why 
not put new thoughts, new life, into 
your cells and not drag along with 
you all the old skeletons of the past? 


Young people, it seems, are very susceptible to the "blues" 
and despondency. How often we hear of young people 
committing suicide because discouraged. If such youths 
could only get a glimpse of the marvelous possibilities ahead 
of them, if they could only gct a glimpse of what they are 
capable of doing, capable of becoming, of what they were 
intended to do and intended to be, it is not possible that 
they would ever again be depressed. 

It would seem that if any human being should have a 
bright and gloriously expectant outlook upon life it is the 
young man or young woman on the threshold of his career. 
Just think, my young friend, what lies ahead of you! Su- 
perbly equipped for a magnificent future, placed in a verit- 
able paradise, as this earth is everywhere, with hundreds of 
marvelous possibilities, tremendous resources waiting for the 
willing hand and stout heart, is it not a crime for you to give 
way to despondency and despair? Does it never occur to 
you, that in allowing the “blues” to cloud your mind and con- 
trol your actions you are casting a shadow on the lives 
of many others, which may cause untold sorrow and 
misery? f 

When you feel the “blues” coming on just refuse to be 
controlled by anything but your own superior will, your 
own ideals. Melancholy, “the blues," that depressed, dis- 
couraged feeling, cannot possibly exist in your mind when 
you persistently hold there the opposite thought, which is 
not a very difficult thing to do. But the man who gives up 
at the first discouragement cannot expect to conquer. 

Many people who complain of ill health discourage them- 
selves by auto-suggestion, 
dwelling on their diseases, im- 
agining the worst. This encour- 
ages the development of diseasc 
germs that are fed upon dis- 
couragement and gloom, upon 
mental depression. It poisons 
the blood, and whatever pois- 
ons the blood feeds germs. Re- 
member, that every time you 
think of your ailments, talk 
over them, dwell upon them, 
pieture them, you are undoing 
the very thing you are trying 
to do, to get well; and your disease-resisting power has so 
much more to overcome. 
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ONE cannot be perfectly normal physically unless he is 

normal mentally. It is said that when the mind is full 
of discouraging, depressing thoughts, the aging processes 
are very active. 

The tissues are hardening and calcareous deposits are in 
the lining of the arteries, hastening artcriosclerosis, the 
dreaded condition of old age. 

If you would live a long, happy, and efficient life keep 
out of your mind everything that pains you, everything that 
is disagreeable, everything which can tend to cause you 
regret.) 

Never anticipate trouble, never think of the disagreeable 
things that have happened to you in time gone by. However 
unfortunate your past has been you cannot afford to make 
your future unfortunate by dwelling upon this. Forget 
everything that has caused you pain, everything that has 
embarrassed or humiliated you, everything which may have 
disgraced you. Forget it all, and hold the thought of 
yourself as you would like to be; keep in mind the new man 
or woman you are trying to make of yourself. 


Dext dwell on the human side, the frailty side of 
your nature; dwell upon the divine; this is the 
clement which is going to redeem you. 
It is the best in you—not the worst—that is going to 
bring you to your own. 


The Giant Spenders of the United States 


et Talks with Prominent Purchasing Agents, Who, Every 2 

ES Year, Buy Billions of Dollars Worth = 

of Everything. How they Trained to 
be Masters of Commodity Values 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. 
ROGERS, U. S. A. 


Quartermaster general and 
director of purchases and 
storage of the United States 
Army. Head of what is 
practically the biggest busi- 
ness organization in the 
country. He has 5.600 offi- 
cers, 40,000 enlisted men, 
and 65,000 civilian employees 
under him. He is consid- 
ered one of the world's 
greatest authorities on the 
methods of supplying the 
necessities for big organiza- 
tions. 


OW would you like to 
H spend millions of 

dollars a year, and 
reecive a large salary for 
doing so? It is being done 
—but by very few. And the 
chosen few are selected. for 
their ability, their honesty 
and integrity, and, curiously 
enough, for their economy. 
These "giant spenders” of 
the country are the purchas- 


By THOMAS V. MERLE 


Photographs Illustrating this Article Copyrmhted by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


“HE who spends wisely is rewarded well.” 

That is the basic plot of the ancient legend of 
the “talent,” familiar to all who have followed Biblical 
history. 

It operates to-day. It is the rock-bottom belief of every 
man who holds the responsible position of purchasing 
agent in one of the gigantic businesses of the United 
States—the men who must individually spend millions 
every year to keep their organizations supplied with 
working materials. 

They comprise a great body of men, these purchasing 
agents. The editors of Tue New Success wish that they 
had sufficient room in this number to mention every one 
of the wonderful men in this country who successfully 


hold these positions of great trust. Those we selected > 


for Mr. Merle to write about, were taken at random. 
Future numbers will contain other stories of other pur- 
chasing agents and will tell of their grip on their 
positions and why they were able to secure such a grip. 
The principal elements of an A-1 purchasing agent are 
honesty, loyalty, trust, and the ability to learn the values 
of all purchasable commodities. Such men are those 
described in this article—and who have talked freely for 
Tue New Success—are not paid extravagant salaries— 
and they are too jealous of their positions to jeopardize 
them in the slightest way; they are keenly intelligent of 
the importance placed in them; they seem to be born to 
their calling just as an artist is born to his. Nearly 
every one has risen from a very insignificant position. 
The purchasing agents are well organized. Their chief 
body is the National Purchasing Agents Association. 
With it are affiliated a number of State organizations. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SAMUEL 
McGOWAN, U. S. N. 


Chief purchasing-officer of 
the United States Navy. His 
expenditures have been at 
the rate of $500,000,000 a 
year for the past 21% years. 
Before the World War he 
was the  purchasing-officer 
for several Navy depots. 
Rear-Admiral McGowan is 
a self-made man. He worked 
his way through college by 
managing a brickvard. He 
is trusted with millions of 
dollars. 


therefore, a purchasing 
agent is first subjected to 
the acid test and then com- 
pensated in accord with the 
vital results he produces. 

In addition to the salary 
of a really first-class pur- 
chasing agent, the mainte- 
nance of his department 
costs probably several times 
what he receives. Yet the 
functions and accomplish- 
ments of that department 


ing agents of the largest in- 
dustrial organizations in the 
United States. 

Their activities and their life histories read 
like romances, and the figures into which their 
purchases run sound like a tale from “The 
Arabian Nights." In fact, Croesus would have 
shriveled up with envy at the mere thought 
of passing out as much money a year as do 
these trusted executives of great business 
firms. 

A purchasing agent, intrusted with the 
wise expenditure of millions of dollars a year, 
must be conversant with a multitude of mat- 
ters. He must know market prices, values, 
possibilities of turning what he buys into 
profits for his firm, and, above all—he must 
be beyond the slightest “suspicion.” 

Purchasing agents are paid good salaries 
but not extravagant salaries. Many receive 
less than $10,000 a year, others as high as 
$20,000 a year. It can readily be imagined 
that a man purchasing supplies for an organi- 
zation of international repute might be sub- 
jected to great temptation in the matter of 
“commissions.” But large commercial organi- 
zations are more far-secing than the public. 
They believe in rewarding ability adequately ; 
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FRANK HOYT 


Purchasing agent for the 
Standard Oil Company of 
New York. He is perhaps 
the biggest buyer in the 
country of transportation 
equipment and office sup- 
plies. He began as an 
errand boy with the com- 
pany for which he now 
spends many millions of 
ollars. 


PA 


constitute money well spent 
on the part of the firm which 
maintains it, 

Yet, vital as is the task of this group of 
giant spenders, but few people realize their 
importance. And in the world's recognition 
of achievement, too little credit is given the 
man who buys the essentials of operating the 
business. While the general tendency of 
humanity is to take greater interest in the 
spending of money than in the saving of it. 
Big Business does not share that view. There- 
fore, the purchasing agent—like the prophet— 
is without honor in his own country. The 
business executive pays more attention to in- 
come than to outgo—unless the outgo becomes 
too large and the income too small. Hence 
the big boss is more interested in the sales 
figures, which spell, or should spell, profits 
than he is in the purchases, which represent 
the necessary evil of expenditure. 


UARTERMASTER-GENERAL and di- 
Q rector of purchase and storage, Major- 
General H. L. Rogers holds down the big 
job of purchasing what the United States 
Army needs. Rogers !5 the head—the active 
"uir —of the greatest business organization 
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in the United States—if not the world. His "working staff” 
consists of 5,600 commissioned officers and some +0,000 
enlisted men, All he has to do is buy supplies for the 
Army and deliver them wherever they may be needed. And 
when one remembers that the upplies of the Army include 
anything from the lumber to build the barracks of a training 
camp, down through boots, belts, and buckles, to ammuni- 
tion and candles—it may be realized that the big buyer 
requires a rather diversified 
knowledge. 

But it so happens that 
Major-General Rogers is one 
of the world's most eminent 
authorities on the methods of 
determining the necessities of 
life, of producing them in 
sufficient quantity and most 
economically. And the Army 
not only wants but requires 
just what it wants exactly 
when it wants it. 

General Rogers performed 
the task under almost chaotic 
conditions of expansion. He 
is still "putting it over." And 
when the Armistice came and 
the tension let up he devised 
the scheme of supplying re- 
tail stores with food bought 
but, not used by the Army 
during the World War, thus 


W. L. LONGMORE 
Purchasing agent for the 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 
ever since the original West- 
inghouse business has been 
operated on its present scale. 
His business associates call 
him the "walking encyclo- 
pedia" of commodity values 


and 5 helping to lower the high cost 
millions of dollars a year. of living, and eliminating 


enormous waste. 


“An Honor For Any Man."—Rear Admiral McGowan 


FROM helper in a brickyard and ticket agent of a “tank 

town” railway station to the gold-braided post of pay- 
master general of the United States Navy is a long leap, 
but Rear-Admiral Samuel McGowan made it in the scant 
span of years between 1894 and 1920. In fact he had his 
feet well upon the upper rungs of the ladder of success but 
a few years after he secured his first commission in the 
Navy. 

And if it wasn't for Rear-Admiral McGowan there 
wouldn't be much happiness in a sailor's life—for he is the 
man who starts the "ghost" walking every month. And 
while he is resting from his labors, trying to figure out 
what each husky seaman should receive, he indulges in the 
pleasant recreation of spending half a billion dollars a year 
as chief purchasing officer of the Navy. 

For the past two and a half years, Admiral McGowan has 
been charged with the wise expenditure of some $3,000,- 
000.000. Through his various subordinate officers, Rear- 
Admiral McGowan deals with thousands of civilian business 
men who present their wares to Uncle Sam—and Uncle Sam 
is the most strict and exacting spender of money, when it 
comes to his Army and Navy—that a slick salesman ever 
stacked up against. 

Now, Mr. McGowan hadn't much of an idea that the 
details of his career would be of particular interest to the 
readers of Tue New Success. One of the chief elements of 
many really successful men is a retiring nature. 

Circumstances were such that he worked his way through 
college. He modestly put it that way. The incidents of 
the brickyard and the railway ticket-office helped to finance 
him through this period. Then, when he had his nicely 
sealed, ribboned sheepskin, he budded forth as a promising 
young journalist on the staff of The State, of Columbia. 
South Carolina. 

Somehow or other his newspaper work impressed itself 
upon the memory of Colonel Hilary A. Herbert, who, in 
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1894, became Secretary of the Navy, and young McGowan 
was sent to him with some excellent letters which suggested 
that the future "striper" might make a good private secre- 
tary to Secretary Herbert. Evidently Colonel Herbert 
didn't think much of McGowan as a secretary, or else he 
thought too much of him. In any event, he suggested that 
McGowan should go up for examination for appointment in 
the supply corps of the Navy. McGowan did and his 
second sheepskin bearing the seal of the United States 
and the signature of the President, was handed to him on 
March 15, 1894. 

From that time on, there was no holding him back, and 
the interesting part of his story is that most of the things 
he was given to do were allotted to him over and over again 
because he did them so well. Admiral McGowan is the only 
officer in the Navy who has twice served as fleet paymaster. 

When the United States fleet sailed round the world, in 
1908, Mr. McGowan was fleet paymaster on the staff of 
Rear Admiral C. S. Sperry. In 1913, he was appointed to 
assume similar duties on the staff of Rear- Admiral Charles 
J. Badger, commanding the Atlantic Fleet. 

Then the war clouds gathered and the Navy went to work in 
earnest. And the man to take on the added, gigantic duties 
of paymaster general of the Navy proved to be McGowan. 
And he is still on the job. 

When asked on behalf of Tue New Success, just why he 
likes that position, Rear-Admiral McGowan said: “It is 
difficult for me to state in particular what makes my work 
attractive. I have been a naval officer for over twenty-six 
years, and my love for the service has increased each year 
from the date I was first commissioned. I count it a great 
honor for any man to be permitted to serve his country as 
a naval officer. I suppose it is the traditional spirit as well 
as the invariable team work which makes the service so 
attractive to those who devote their lives to it.” 

And, perhaps, this is the reason why one of the biggest 
spenders of them all is content with his position and 
gladly gives his ability to the nation for an unattractive 
salary, rather than enter the more remunerative fields of 
private business. Probably no man is in a better position 
to appreciate such devotion 
to the service than Purchas- 
ing Agent Geehr, of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, who has seen many 
able brains sacrificed for the 
government's interests. 


"Purchasing My Most In- 
teresting Experience" 
—F. H. Hoyt 

NOTHER "giant spen- 
der” with a similar mod- 
est attitude and a like regard 
for Tue New Success said. 


“I rather, dislike the idea of 
becoming prominent in 
magazines, but THe New 
Success is a very good pub- 
lication and, since it re- 
quests it, I will try to give 


THEODORE HERMAN 
Buys all supplies for the 
United Lead Company which 
is the largest concern of its 
kind in the United States, 
having about twenty-five plants 
throughout the country. Mr. 


Herman buys everything from 
you a short account of a the pins to the machinery. 
very ordinary life." 

'This is the statement of 
F. H. Hoyt, purchasing agent of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. And in concluding his: first objecting, reluc- 
tant statement, he cautioned the interviewer to stick strictly 
to facts—which was not at all necessary since Mr. Hoyt 
in the flesh and the performance dazzles the imagination of 
the most skillful romanticist. 

"In 1884," Mr. Hoyt began, "I secured a job as an 
errand boy in the office of one of the constituent companies 
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of the Standard Oil Company—the Acme Oil Company. At 
that time its president was the late John D. Archbold. By 
making up my mind to stick to one line of business, I was 
fortunate enough to advance to the posts of junior clerk 
and bookkeeper. Then realizing that I would need a prac- 
tical knowledge of the industry, in order to succeed, 1 
asked for a transfer to one 
of the refineries and spent 
three years there. 

“From that time, after a 
short experience in the offices 
at 26 Broadway, New York, 
I was placed in the marketing 
branch of the business, lo- 
cated in New England. I re- 
mained there until 1915, 
when I was named as pur- 
chasing agent of the com- 
pany. In all, I have been 
thirty-five years in the service 
of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. There is no doubt that 
purchasing is the most inter- 


G. H. HIELMAN 


One of the youngest pur- 
chasing agents in the United 


States and the buyer for one csting experience I have ever 
of the biggest corporations— had, as it is a liberal educa- 
the Otis Elevator Company. tion in men 

He began as a storekeeper for 

the company that still employs and matter, and 


him. the opportun- 
ity is given for 
the study of 
materials and machinery as well as the study 
of men,” 


“Purchasing Is a Broad Subject” 
—Edward C. Geehr 


OTS of youths have had ambitions to be 

street-car conductors or organ grinders, 
and have relinquished them readily upon 
reaching the essential age to launch upon 
another venture. But Edward C. Geehr, 
purchasing agent of The William Cramp & 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, 
owes his present important position te a boy- 
hood interest in aquatic sports. 

This ambition led him to apply for a posi- for the 
tion as office boy in the great shipbuilding 
plant, in 1896. That was two years before 
the Spanish War, and, during his long asso- 
ciation with the famous naval-constructing 
organization, Mr. Geehr has seen many a 
man-o'-war as well as countless merchant 
craft rise from their keels to 
the proud day when they 
slipped from the ways into 
the glistening waters of the 
Delaware River. 

"I gradually worked my way 
through the office," said Mr. 
Geehr, “familiarizing myself 
with its details and finally 
reaching the position of 


Buys 


delphia. 


buyer." 
"Purchasing is a broad 
subject. Buying as I do, 


almost every commodity one 
can mention, and making it 
life study, one can 
readily see how intensely in- 
teresting the work must be to 
me." 
There is a subtle fascina- 


F. W. ROWE 
Purchasing agent of the H.W. my 


Johns-Manville Company, the 
most widely known dealers in 
asbestos products. He is also 
president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of N. Y. 


tion about the work of the 
oogle 
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E. C. GEEHR 
millions 
worth of supplies every year 
great 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company of Phila- 
He is president of 
the Philadelphia Purchasing 
Agents Association. 


purchasing agents. All of them seem to be in love with 
their jobs and to realize, with modest confidence, the tre- 
mendous responsibility which rests upon their shoulders. 
Unheralded and unseen, these men work day by day, dis- 
persing countless millions of dollars, charged with the 
making of wise purchases that will not only bring profit to 
their firms but satisfaction to the purchasers of the products 
which could not be made without their services. 


“I Had Charge of the Annual Inventory" —W. J. Longmore 
N IGHT work seems to have been the secret of success 
4 applied by W. J. Longmore, General Purchasing 
Agent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He is a walking encyclopedia of commodity values 
and prices, and he gets the worth of a hundred cents on 
the dollar on the expenditure of millions entrusted to his 
care, every twelve months, by the Westinghouse Company. 

If you doubt it, go into his offices in Pittsburg and try 
to sell him something.“ 

But his present achievement is not half so thrilling as 
the means by which he arrived at the desk from which 
gigantic orders are signed and issued every working hour of 
the year. To quote his own retiring statement of his suc- 
cessive steps is inspiring. The record needs no comment. 

“I began work in the Garrison Place Works at Pittsburg, 
in October, 1891" said Mr. Longmore to Tue 
New Success. “While I was not able to 
perform very strenuous labor, I was com- 
pelled to wheel coal to the boilers for a cer- 
tain period; and as I had some knowledge of 
painting prior to my employment with the 
company, I was inducted into that branch of 
the business shortly afterwards. 

“I decided to free lance in a way, and 
found myself in various departments of the 
works where I learned that they needed 
'skilled labor.' Frequently it was necessary 
for me to remain at night to aid in the testing 
of electrical apparatus, and 1 finally settled 
my endeavors upon a particular line of manu- 
facture. That is, I helped to design and man- 
ufacture the first commercial transformers, 
I was given the task of organizing the first 
transformer department and managed it for 
a long time. 

"After working hours, I was given charge 
of the annual inventory, which I accepted 
readily, as it gave me splendid opportunity 
to become acquainted with the various ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of clectrical 
apparatus." 

In due time the knowledge 
of Longmore's work was rec- 
ognized by the management 
and he was requested to or- 
ganize and manage a store- 
keeping department on a 
large scale. Then, in 1902, 
he Was appointed purchasing 
agent, which position he held 
for fifteen years. At the end 
of that time, he was given 
complete charge of the buy- 
ing of everything needed by 
the Westinghouse Company 
and its subsidiaries, of which 
there are fifteen. 

While "resting" from his for supplies by the Bush 
duties as Purchasing Agent, plik pe err dne 
Mr. Longmore had charge has offices all over the world. 
of the Westinghouse mien must pass through his hands. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The millions of dollars spent 


To the Man Whose Complaint Is— 
"Luck Is Against Me!" 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


ck is against me!“ Is this your 
| | cry when you fail to succeed as 
" others do? 

My friend, the difference between your- 
self and those about you whom you envy, 
who are getting along much faster than you 
are—the difference between what you are 
doing and what the man is doing whom you 
envy so much, and who is booming ahead by 
leaps and bounds—that little difference is 
not a difference of luck! If you would ana- 
lyze yourself you would find that you are 
falling down, perhaps, on a great many of 
the things in which he is excelling. 

If you are wondering why you do not 
get on any faster, you are probably worry- 
ing about it. Instead of wasting your pre- 
cious energy in worrying, why not use it 
in bracing up your own ability all along the 
line? If you are earning, say, thirty dollars 
a week, and the man you envy has jumped 
to a sixty-dollar position, just compare 
yourself, faculty by faculty, with the other 
fellow. Rank those faculties on a scale of 
ten. You will probably find that your enthu- 
siasm is several points below his, also your 
determination, your real interest. Your 
heart may not be in your work as much as 
his is. You may not have registered your 
vow to make good with the same determina- 
tion, the same grit, the same grim resolution 
to win out as he has. 


F you want to get where the man you 

envy is, try to equal him in every par- 
ticular. You know very well that you 
can improve in many respects, even though, 
in a general way, you may feel that you 
have been conscientious, and have been 
doing fairly well. You may have hypnotized 
yourself into believing you were doing your 
level best, but you know in your heart that 
you could do very much better than you 
have done. You know that you could im- 


prove, perhaps, in nearly every respect upon what you 
have been doing. 


WHAT sort of a fellow is he who climbs to the front? 
You know what his characteristics are, no matter 
how objectionable they may be to you. You perhaps have 
thought he was too forward, thought too much of himself, 
"blew his own horn" too much. But he got there, didn't he? 
Have you ever considered that the very qualities which 
helped him to get far above you would undoubtedly help 
you to get ahead also? 

When a man is conscious of having a lot of ability which 
he has never used, and expresses confidence in himself, he 
may seem to you nervy, an egoist, and yet these egoists are 
the fellows who usually do things. 


OU will find that the man who is promoted rapidly has 
the advantage of you in many ways. He may be 
more progressive, more pushing, more determined, more 
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energetic. He may look out for his health 
better than you do; may back up his brain 
better than you do, with scientific living and 
habits. He may take better care of himself 
out of business hours, he may get more re- 
freshing rest and recreation. He may make 
better use of his evenings than you do, and 
may come back to his work in the morning 
more fit, more buoyant, more energetic. He 
may keep himself in tune with the highest 
thing in him, he may not allow his ambition 
to sag, may keep his ideals brighter. He 
may have more faith in his future, more 
faith in himself. He may believe in himself 
more than you do. 

In other words, if you study yourself 
and compare yourself with the man you 
envy, who you think is getting along so 
much faster and better than you are, you 
will very quickly find where the trouble is; 
and if you resolve with all your might to 
improve yourself in every particular, every 
day, you will be surprised to see how soon you 
will be climbing to the higher places. This 
success will stimulate you to more deter- 
mined endeavor to reach greater heights of 
achievement and excellence. 


ABRE you sure you have done the last thing 

you could do? That is, have you done all 
that you could do without aid from others 
in the position where you are? Have you 
done everything possible to make your de- 
sire, your dream, come true, with the full 
use of all your powers? 

You should prepare for your success in 
the same scientific manner as an army pre- 
pares to win a war. Leave no weak place 
through which the enemy can break. Leave 
no loophole which can be taken advantage 
of. Don't lay too much stress upon your 
natural ability, your good education and fine 
training, and then neutralize all your good 
qualities by your disagreeable, uncouth, 
grasping manner, your lack of tact, and your antagonizing 
spirit. Everything about you must harmonize with your 
purpose. 


ANY men and women are unconscious of their defects 
and deficiencies. "They never have made a sufficient 
study of themselves to find where their weakness lies. 

It makes a tremendous difference to you, my friend, 
whether you are using all of yourself, all of your ability, 
or only a part of yourself. It makes a tremendous difference 
whether you are 100 per cent efficient or 50 per cent and 
the percentage of loss is usually from a lack somewhere, a 
deficiency, not in all of the faculties but in some of them, in 
some weak point which needs strengthening. 

If you find you can improve in a few things you certainly 
can improve in many others, and, before you realize it, if 
you keep improving in everything, you will no doubt equal 
the man you envy so much, and for so long have considered 
lucky.“ 


Head of the Highest Tribunal 


Life-Story of 
EDWARD DOUGLAS WHITE 


Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court 


By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


(Author of "How Presidents Are Made") 


LMOST any afternoon, between the hours of five and 
A six, pedestrians in the national capital will meet, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue, or 
Sixteenth Strect, a sturdy figure of a man, smartly dressed, 
wearing a dark fedora, walking with hands clasped behind 
his back, sometimes alone, but more frequently accompanied 
by a member of the United States Supreme Court. This 
man is Edward Douglas White, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, by many considered the second most 
important official in the land, ranking next to the President 
of the United States on account of the office he holds. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has been a member of 
the Supreme Court; fifteen years as associate justice and 
nearly ten years as chief. 

“The greatest tribunal on carth,” is the designation often 
applied to the Supreme Court of the United States. It has 
been in existence for one hundred and thirty years, and, 
during that time, the most eminent lawyers and jurists have 
comprised its membership. It ranks higher than other 
national courts of last resort; higher than the similar court 
in Great Britain, because it has the power to pass upon the 
constitutionality and legality of laws enacted hy Congress. 
Further than that, the Supreme Court of the United States 
deals with questions of international law at times, questions 
which, in other countries, are settled by the executives of 
the governments, 

A story is told of a newspaper man who came to Wash- 
ington from a State capital where it was customary for the 
correspondents to mingle with the lawyers inside the bar of 
the court. This newspaper man, who was not familiar with 
the habits of the national capital, visited the Supreme Court 
and took his seat among the lawyers. An old negro attend- 
ant, who had been on duty about the court for nearly half a 
century, went to him and whispered gently that he could 
not sit inside the bar. 

"Why not?" the newspaper man rather truculently asked. 

“Mister, the reason why is that you would be in contempt 
of this court; and, say, mister, there ain't no appeal from 
this court ‘cept to God Almighty !” 


Selected by Grover Cleveland 

HE selection of Chief Justice White, not only for his 

present exalted position but for Associate Justice, was a 
surprise to the country and to those most vitally interested 
in the Supreme Court. In 1894, Grover Cleveland was 
President of the United States, and David B. Hill was one 
of the senators from New York. There was a bitter political 
enmity between those two distinguished New York citizens. 
Hill did not like Cleveland's friends, and Cleveland did not 
like Hill's. A vacancy occurred in the Supreme Court, and 
President Cleveland submitted the name of William B. 
Hornblower, of New York, for the place. Hill immediately 
began a vigorous fight against the confirmation of Judge 
Hornblower, and, after a long-drawn-out battle, Horn- 
blower was rejected. President Cleveland then sent in the 
name of another New York lawyer, Rufus W. Peckham. 
Again Hill waged war and defeated Mr. Peckham. 
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EDWARD DOUGLAS WHITE 


Chief Justice of the United States. considéred by many the 
second most important official in the land. 


Almost immediately following the rejection of Peckham, 
the President sent in the name of Edward Douglas White, 
then a senator from Louisiana. That nomination took the 
capital and the country completely by surprise for several 
reasons: it upset the precedent of following geographical 
lines, as the vacancy was from the North; another reason 
was that Senator White had only been in the Senate about 
three years and, in that time, had not developed the quali- 
ties of a jurist which afterwards became so notable. 

Senator White was accorded the honor of being confirmed 
without his nomination being sent to a committee and, also, 
on the same day that it was forwarded to the Senate. This 
distinction was due to the fact that he was held im high 
esteem by his senatorial colleagues and to a custom that 
prevails in the Senate—recognizing the merits of its own 
members. He was a "member of the lodge." so to speak, 
and it would not have been considered “clubby” to have 
held his nomination over for a day and referred it to a 
committee. Hence this distinguished mark of favor. 


President Taft Defied Custom 
HILE the selection of Senator White to be Associate 
Justice was a surprise, it was a small one compared to 
his selection as Chief Justice. Mr. Taft was a Republican 
23 
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President and Mr. Justice White was a Democrat. Never 
before had a President selected a member of the opposition 
party to be Chief Justice. While it is supposed that the 
court shall be absolutely nonpartisan, history shows that 
party has generally had something to do with the selection 
of the justices. Never before had an Associate Justice been 
chosen for Chief Justice. There was a tradition, or a 
precedent, in the selection of men who had never served on 
that bench as Chief Justice, and when anyone smashes a 
tradition or precedent he causes a great deal of comment. 

At the time the vacancy occurred, it was quite well under- 
stood that Charles Evans Hughes, then an Associate Justice 
of thc court, was to reccive thc appointment of Chicf Jus- 
tice. In the carly spring of 1910, when Hughes was selected 
by President Taft as an Associate Justice, the President 
wrote to the then governor of New York, saying that if the 
Chief Justiceship was open, he would offer it to Governor 
Hughes. Just what happened between May, 1910, and 
December, 1910, to cause President Taft to change his mind, 
has never been officially disclosed. It has been asserted 
that there was some politics in the appointment of Justice 
White, and that powerful church interests lead by Cardinal 
Gibbons had much to do with bringing about his selection. 
While the appointment was criticized somewhat from a 
political standpoint—the Republicans desiring to have a 
member of their party as Chief Justice—there was no 
criticism whatever of the ability of Mr. White to fill the 
exalted position. 


Only Nine Presidents Named Chief Justices 

HETHER Mr. Hughes was very much disappointed 

because he was not made Chief Justice was never dis- 
closed by anything that he may have said, but it is natural 
to suppose that he was disappointed. Afterwards close 
personal friends of Mr. Hughes said that had he been 
appointed Chief Justice he would never have been nomi- 
nated for President of the United States, as he would have 
quiekly put an end to any discussion of his name in connec- 
tion with that position. 

The selection. of Associate Justice White to be Chief 
Justice no doubt caused bitter disappointment, or at least 
was somewhat disquicting, to Associate Justice Harlan who 
was a Republican and a Union soldier while Justice White 
was a Democrat and a Confederate soldier. The days of 
1861-65 had made a deep impression on Harlan who was 
from Kentucky—and men from Kentucky fought on both 
sides during the Civil War with a greater degree of intense 
fecling than ever was manifested by those from the Far 
North or Far South. 

In this matter of politics and the Chief Justiceship it is 
rather interesting to note that in the sixty years since the 
Republicans first had control of the government, a Repub- 
lican President has been in the White House forty-four 
years, and a Democrat sixteen years; and yet. during that 
time, a Republican has been Chief Justice onlv twenty-four 
years, while a Democrat has held the position thirty-six 
years. It was on this account that the Republicans felt con- 
siderable resentment toward President Taft for not select- 
ing a Republican Chief Justice. Only nine Presidents of 
the twenty-seven have had the privilege of naming a Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

While the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court ranks very high in official life, it must also be 
acknowledged that the position is not so very much superior 
to that of an Associate Justice. Congress, in providing the 
salaries. recognizes the difference by allowing the Chicf 
Justice $500 a year more than an Associate Justice, whose 
salary is $15,000 a year. 

When it comes to a question of votes on a decision to be 
rendered by the Court, the vote of an associate is cqual to 
that of the chief. But there is a distinction. The Chicf 
Justice has charge of all of the business of the Court and 
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regulates most of its procedure. No doubt the position has 
attained a wonderful prominence by the character of the 
men who have held it. It is a very wonderful thing for a 
man to be a successor of such men as Jay, Marshall, and 
Taney. Chief Justice White is the ninth to hold that 
position in the 130 years of existenec of the Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice White strictly upholds the dignity of his 
position and of the court over which he presides; but he i$ 
a man of a retiring disposition, never by any action giving 
prominence to himself or the court outside of its official 
functions. He never was a sceker of publicity, and as Chief 
Justice he has studiously avoided doing or saying anything 
that would give himself or the Supreme Court any unduc 
prominence. He is genial, companionable, and a most 
charming man personally. In conversation with those men 
he has learned to know and appreciate, he talks freely and 
discloses a rare judgment of men and affairs which he has 
brought to the court and which he has shown in opinions he 
has rendered. 


He Served Through the Civil War 


VERY studious man is the Chief Justice—a very hard- 

working man. In the days when he was an Associate 
Justice, there used to bea little joke passed around among the 
other justices that Brother White would be an admirable 
member of this court if he wasn't quite so lazy." 

That remark was caused by the fact that Justice White 
was not only always early at the Supreme Court chambers, 
delving into law books and digging decp into legal lore, but, 
also, that he was known to work late into the night on 
various knotty problems that came before the court. When 
there was anything before the court that required inde- 
fatigable industry, hard work, and close application, there 
was a saying among the justices that, "We had better give 
that to Brother White.” 

Chief Justice White is now seventy-five years old. He 
was born in Louisiana and educated at the Jesuit College, 
New Orleans, and Georgetown College, Washington. : He 
was barely sixteen years old when the Civil War occurred, 
and he enlisted and served through that war as a private 
soldier. After the Civil War he studicd law and began to 
practice in 1868. He had a taste for politics and was sent 
to the State senate of Louisiana, in 1874. While serving in 
the legislature, he gained considerable distinction by making 
an anti-lottery fight, as Louisiana, in those days, was cursed 
with a lottery which was afterwards suppressed. At the 
age of thirty-two, he was made an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, and there received a training 
and showed conspicuous ability as a jurist. It was an 
examination of his decisions as a jurist, by Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney, which had much to do with his selection bv 
President Cleveland as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. White was elected United States Senator and began 
his term of office on March 4. 1891; three years later he was 
appointed to the Supreme Court. When he entered the 
Senate. he met Senator Warren of Wyoming. In those days 
there were quite a number of Union soldiers serving in the 
Senate, and still more soldiers of the Confederacy from the 
southern States. It was quite natural that these senators 
should mcet and exchange reminiscences, and, frequently, it 
was found that they had been in opposing armies which 
fought fierce battles. It so happened that Senator White 
and Senator Warren, in exchanging reminiscences, dis- 
covered that White was at Port Hudson on the Mississippi 
River, with the Confederate force which was defending that 
important point, while Senator Warren was in the Union 
army and of the attacking force. 

It was a fierce struggle, and Senator Warren to this day 
wears the coveted medal of honor which he carned during 
the battle to gain possession of Port Hudson. These two 

(Continucd on page 61) 


Shutting Out Success and Prosperity 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Power of Mind," was giving a course of lectures 

on the same subject, a number of persons said to 
him: "It is very wrong to teach that you can draw material 
things to yourself by the use of mental forces; you should 
teach that people must work for what they get." 

This very common misapprehension in regard to the 
part that mind plays in drawing to us the things that 
match our ambition is responsible for more dissatisfied, 
unhappy, discontented lives, more ruined carcers than any 
other.one thing. Of course we must work for what we 
get, but if we don't use our mind to attract the things 
we are working for, we won't get them. There are mil- 
lions of round pegs in square holes, and millions living in 
poverty, or, at best, barely able to make ends meet, who 
might be in the place for which nature intended them; who 
might be prosperous, happy, and contented but for their 
ignorance of the use of their mental forces—the power that 
slumbers in the great within of them. 


WW Powe Richard Ingalese, author of "History and 


D ID you ever realize, my friend, that whatever you may 

have managed to get together in this world you have 
attracted, consciously or unconsciously, by your mental atti- 
tude? You may say that you have carned these things, 
have bought them with your salary, or that they are the 
fruit of your endeavor in some direction, That is true, of 
course, but your thought preceded your endeavor. Your 
mental plan went before your achievement. Everything 
begins in the mind. There is where the foundation of your 
success or your failure is laid. In other words, no matter 
what your education, or lack of it, no matter whether you 
work with your hands or with your brain or what your 
occupation or position, you will build into your environ- 
ment, into your life—you are building now—according to 
the model that dwells in your mind. 
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Daniel Webster said, “Amid all the mysteries by which 
we are surrounded nothing is more certain than that we 
are ever in the presence of an infinite and eternal energy 
from which all things proceed.” 

When your thoughts go out from you, they don’t go into 
the “empty air," as we so often say, but into this "infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things proceed." There 
they take shape according to the pattern you give them. 
The eternal energy or creative intelligence works in har- 
mony with the laws of the universe." 

"What I do not receive has met with obstruction some- 
where in me." If you are not realizing your ambition; 
if you are not getting the things you have long been work- 
ing for, something in yourself is obstructing the way. They 
cannot get to you because you are not fulfilling all the 
conditions of the law; you are probably driving away 
from you the very thing you are pursuing by holding the 
thought that is directly opposed to it. Multitudes of people 
are doing this, because they do not realize that the mind 
goes first, and that, no matter how hard we work, we are 
headed the way that the mind is headed, not necessarily in 
the direction of the thing we want and are working for. 


F you are longing to get away from cramped, limited 

conditions and are working hard for prosperity and suc- 
cess, but keep your mind all the time saturated with the 
poverty consciousness, listen continually to the spectres 
of Doubt and Fear ever at your elbow, hold the thought 
that success and prosperity are not for you, you are shutting 
them out from vour life as effectually as if you made no 
effort at all to get them. Your discouraged, fear-filled, 
doubting mind double-locks the door of opportunity to you; 
it pulls you right about face, so that your pits is turned to 
your goal; you arc going away from it instead of to it. 

(Continued on page * ) 


How Ralston Became a Partner 
The Story of a Man Who Had to Swim or Sink 


The weeks slipped by and the summer 
came on—summer with its call of the open 
and its summons for vacations. It seemed 
that everyone was getting up some sort of 
entertainment. Fred decided to take Satur- 
days off rather than have his holiday all at 
once; but Saturdays began to include Mon- 
days and an occasional midweek absence 
as well—and long hours of dreaming. 
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By JOHN WEBSTER 


EORGE BEEKMAN was puzzled. 
G His daughter realized his annoyance 

by the way he rose from the dinner- 
table. Instead of turning at once to the 
daily stock-reports, he let the evening paper 
lie at his feet. 

Alice Beekman seldom ventured to dis- 
turb her father when he was in one of these 
rare moods. His temper was uniformly 
even. A typical example of the successful 
business man who has built up a thriving 

enterprise by the fruits of his 
own Por he was proud of his 
attractive home on the hill and 
devoted to the pretty girl who 
was the image of the wife he 
had lost several years before. 
Since that sorrow, his life was 
devoted largely to making Alice 
happy—to giving her everything 
she might want—and if business 
troubles entered his head he 
seldom brought them home. 

With a smile, the girl slipped 
upon the arm of his chair and 
kissed his forehead. 
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“Confession’s good for the soul, dad,” she 
teased. “Tell me what's the matter. Has 
the bottom dropped out of the market or 
has the income tax been raised?” 

He smiled. “Neither, my dear—that is, 
unless I might say that the bottom has 
dropped out of the market of common 
sense.” 

She looked at him strangely—surprised— 
yet with womanly intuition, sensing the 
cause of his displeasure. "It's about Fred?" 
she asked slowly. 

"Alice, I don't know whether you can do 
anything with that boy or not. I don't 
seem able to—and if he can't make good in 
business, he won't make good as a husband 
—üat least not as the kind of a husband I 
want you to have.” 

"But I thought vou said Fred was such 
a good salesman," Alice protested. 

"That's just the trouble!” Beekman ob- 
jected. “He could sell anything on earth 
to a man who hadn't the slightest use for it. 
He sells too easily. He makes large com- 
missions and promptly spends them—with- 
out the slightest thought for the future. I 
know he hasn’t a savings account, and he is 
constantly in trouble with the bank because 
his balance is so low. It is ‘easy earn and 
easier spend’ with him. He won't work—he 
keeps late hours and comes to the office in 
the morning looking like a wreck.” 

“Dad!” the girl broke in loyally. “I 
know Fred doesn't dissipate A 

“So do I,” smiled Beekman. “But he 
seems to be dance mad " 

“Perhaps that's my fault," Alice offered, 
considerately. 

“And perhaps it isn't," aepo her 
father. *"He doesn't only go to 
dances with you. He's in town 
night after ry a dancing in the 
cabarets, and he is an inveterate 
card player. He told me the 
other day he wouldn't play for 
money, but that he would rather 
play bridge than eat. Alice, 
dissipation doesn’t necessarily 
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mean vice. A man can dissipate by cating 
too many peanuts—if doing so interferes 
with his health and his success in life. 
Fred isn't honest with himself or with life. 
He has the greatest opportunity that ever 
came to a young man of my acquaintance— 
and he's deliberately letting it slip through 
his fingers. He doesn't gamble with money, 
but he is gambling with fate and fortune?" 

“But Fred is young,” Alice reminded him. 
"Isn't it natural for a young man to have 
his fling—and then settle down?" 

“Maybe,” her father admitted. “I’m not 
a Puritan. I like good times myself; but 
a good time is worth no more than you pay 
for it. If Fred's good times are costing 
him too much in the way of health and busi- 
ness success, then he's committing a vital 
sin in pursuing pleasure—no matter how in- 
nocent that pleasure may be as mensured 
by ordinary standards." 


SHE asked quietly: “Have you spoken 


to him?” 
` “Certainly,” Beekman told her. “I've 
talked it over with him several times. I don't 


believe in lectures and few young men—or 
old ones for that matter welcome advice; 
but I've dropped hints from time to time. 
They did no good. I tried to laugh him 
into changing his attitude—tried raising his 
salary—and then cutting down bis cominis- 
sions. No change in his attitude. If he 
doesn’t feel like coming to the office after 
being up late at night, he doesn’t. If he 
thinks he needs a rest and wants to go for 
a day's fishing trip—off he goes, and the 
office can go hang." 

“But I don't think anvone should work 
all the time," Alice said defensively. 

"A man who works too hard is as foolish 
as a man who doesn't work hard enough— 
but the sensible man learns the happy me- 
dium, Beckman explained. “The business 
doesn't need Fred—but Fred needs the 
business. George R. Beekman and Com- 
pany will run right on and make money for 
you and for me whether or not Fred ever 
sells another dollar's worth of goods. But 
that isn’t the idea. I can't make the man— 
he’s got to make himself. I've thrown op- 
portunity in his wav—and he's walked all 
over it. He isn’t afraid of work. He eats 
it up some days. On other days he falls 
asleep.” 

“Suppose I speak to him,” Alice suggest- 
ed. “For my sake * 

“Let him alone,” her father advised. “If 
I didn't think he was the right sort of 
youth, I would never have consented to 
your engagement. But because he's a clean 
€ut boy of good principles, it doesn't mean 
that he's going to make the right sort of 
mate for you. A man who can’t run him- 
self isn't worth his salt. Work isn't the 
only thing in the world, but there's darned 
little in the world that isn't the result of 
work." 

"Well," said Alice pensivelv, *vou mustn't 
forget that his early training is probably 
responsible for it. His familv were well 
off; and everyone said, before they lost 
their money, that Fred was born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his niouth." 

“Right,” Beekman agreed. “He was 
torn with a silver spoon all right, and now 
he’s too lazy to feed himself with it. Nature 
endowed him with a sixty horse-power 
clean-cut brain and a fascinating person- 
ality. Everyone likes him—and I don't 
wonder. If he wasn’t so popular he'd prob- 
ably be more industrious. His friends spoil 
him without knowing it. They're always 
inviting him to some party or some week- 
end affair—-and because he always has a 
good time, he never refuses to go. Result: 
he spends the first part of the week getting 
hack from a trip, the middle days planning 
what he'll do the next weck end, and the 
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What Are You Doing Now? 
By R. RHODES STABLEY 


T matters not if you lost the fight and were badly beaten, too; 
It matters not if you failed outright in the thing you tried 


It matters not if you missed the goal, though you struggled brave 3 


mu 
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to do; 

It matters not if you toppled down from the azure heights of i 

blue— 
But what are you doing Now? fs; 
$ 
It matters not if your plans were foiled and your hopes have 92 
fallen through; i: i 
It matters not if your chance was spoiled for the gain almost in 55. 
view; 2 


But what are you doing Now? xdi 

yA! 

It matters not if your fortune’s gone and your fame has withered, B 
too; 55 

It matters not if a cruel world’s scorn be directed straight at & 
you; El 

It matters not if the worst has come and your dreams have not "i 
come true— 8 
But what are you doing Now? 2 

El 
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Alice laughed. 
change all that." 

Beekman’s eyes sparkled, “Don't vou be- 
lieve it!“ he warned. A team of angels 
couldn't change that boy unless something 
in his make-up turns right around and 
makes him want to change himself. A man 
can't get along in life unless he has a burn- 
ing desire to do it. Ambition isn't a wish- 
bone. It's get up and go—and get there! 
A boy doesn't become a business whirlwind 
just because he knows how it's done and 
that he can do it if he wants to. He's got 
to get ont and do it—all by himself!” 


“When I marry him Ill 


THE girl sighed as she heard a quick, 

light-hearted step on the veranda. 
“Please let me talk to him,” she said as the 
door-hell rang. 

“Go ahead,” said Beckman. “You can 
sow the sced—hut he's the gardener and the 
crop depends upon the attention he gives 
the seed.” 

Three minutes later, Fred  Ralston's 
laughing eves were looking adoringly into 
those of Alice Beckman. “I've great news, 
dear," he told her. “There's going to be a 
motor partv at the Miller's estate, near 
Tarrvville, Wednesday. It seems that 
they're opening the new golf course near 
there, and Jack is getting up a party which 
his mother's going to chaperone » 

“I'm not going," said Alice quietly but 
decisively. Ralston looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“Because, it docsn't seem fair for me to 
go running off in the middle of the wcek 
and leave father all alone. He'll be at the 
office, of course, and ——" 

Fred laughed. “I suppose you think I 
should be there, too," he said with a 
chuckle. “I'll admit that. Perhaps I 
should: hut one day can't make any differ- 
ence, and I'll make up for it with twice as 
manv orders the next day." 

“I wonder," said Alice thoughtfully, “if 
there is any such thing as making up a lost 
day "” 

“How solemn we are this evening" Fred 
teased, Sitting at the piano, he played a 
lively dance tune and began to sing in a rich, 


delightful voice. “Let's go down to the club 
and dance —and forget the melancholy 
mood!" he suggested, swinging around on 
the piano-stool. : 

“Not to-night, Fred,” she pleaded. “We 
were out late last night and the night he- 
fore. You'll be tired out. Suppose we just 
have a quiet little evening at home—and 
plan our future.” 

“All right,” he agreed rather reluctantly, 
and they made their way to the library. 


WISELY, George Beckman kept himself 

out of the way, but he shook his head 
dubiously as he walked slowly up to bed. 
Notwithstanding his sincere attachment for 
Alice, it was evident that Fred was restless 
throughout the evening. Half a dozen 
times he mentioned the dance at the club, 
and as often referred to the motor party, 
but Alice remained firm in her refusal to 
attend either. 

So it was with a little feeling of regret 
and disappointment that, shortly after 
eleven, she saw him arise to leave. He had 
refused absolutely to he serious during their 
conversation, and notwithstanding her an- 
noyance over the fact, Alice was forced tc 
laugh at his witty interruptions. He was 
incorrigible and, well, he was just Fred— 
the man she loved and meant to marry. 

He waved his hand to her from the corner 
and was promptly hailed by a passing rac- 
ing-car. “Oh, Fred!” called Tom Hawkins, 
“we're all running down to Billy Morris's 
for a little game of cards. Come along.” 

“You know I don't play for stakes," Fred 
reminded him. | 

“No matter," Tlawkins agreed. “We'll 
put a cigar or something on the game just 
for the sake of plaving for something. 
When I play bridge, I don't care whether 
it's for money or not." 

Half an hour later they were still at the 
game. They were at it at two o'clock, and it 
was after three when Fred turned in. The 

Py is head ached and he was 
next morning his hea 4 
A His bath revived him a little, but 
tired. for breakfast. When he 
he had scant use "moe a little after ten 
wandered into the no mood for work 
o'clock, he was in j 
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EEKMAN, from his office, watched him 

and his depression grew. To Beekman, 
wasting ability, as Ralston was doing, was 
little short of criminal. He looked about 
the office at half a dozen faithful employees 
who had given him their best for years. 
"And what has it profited them," Deekman 
mused, thinking of their meagre salaries. 
Then a smile came over his face. "It isn't 
what they are getting; it's what tbey are 
doing. They are giving me all that is in 
them, because they want to do and earn all 
they can. And if their abilities are limited, 
it isn't their fault—or mine. But Fred Ral- 
ston doesn't give me a tenth of what is in 
him, and for that very reason I can't give 
him a tenth of what I might!” 

For a time he hesitated. ‘Then as he saw 
Fred preparing to go out, he called him into 
his private office. Fred seemed to read his 
prospective father-in-law like a book. He 
shrewdly figured that Alice's conversation 
of the previous evening had been based 
upon a word from her father, and he felt 
he was in for a lecture. 

“Am I to te spanked?” he asked with a 
smile that was respectful, vet fearless. 

"You should be, I dare say—since vou 
secm to feel that you descrve it; but vou're 
the man to administer the punishment—not 
1," was Beckman's surprising answer. Then. 
out of a clear sky, he shot a question at the 
young man. “How would you like to be a 
partner in this firm?" he asked. 

Fred's eyes sparkled. "That's handsome 
of you!” he exclaimed, eagerly. “But 1 
don't see why you should take me in just 
because Alice and I are to marry.” 

"Neither do 1," Beekman agreed prompt- 
lv. “What's more, that's not the reason I'm 
doing it. In fact, I'm not going to take 
you into the firm at all. I'm just going to 
leave the door open. The rest is up to you. 
When you think your desk belongs in this 
room beside mine—bring it in. Don't tell 
the porter to do it. Push it in here yourself 
and then phone for the sign painter." 

“I don't quite understand," was the bewil- 
dered comment. 

“I don't see why not," Beekman answered. 
"Eve just told vou that I have no objection 
to having you as a partner. But I don't 
propose to have a partner who doesn't 
shoulder responsibilities equally with me 
and make hiünself.worthy of his interest in 
this firm: When you feel that you have at- 
tained that stage and that vour name he- 
longs on that door—put it there—but not 
before!” 


URNING on his heel, Beekman walked 

out to the shipping-room. For a few 
minutes, Fred stood dreaming. “Beekman & 
Ralston” wouldn't look bad on the door and 
on the stationery, he was thinking to him- 
self. And Beekman was right, of course. 
He meant to earn his interest and he knew 
he had the ability to do so. “And I will!” 
he said with spirit. Then he went out to 
lunch. i 

But over the midday meal he met four 
boon companions. None of them felt very 
ambitious and someone suggested that a lit- 
tle exercise was what they needed. ‘The re- 
sult was that they bowled until nearly four 
o'clock, and Fred, with just a trifle of mis- 
giving, hurricd back to sign his mail. Beek- 
man saw hitn when he came in, but his face 
was inscrutable. Young Ralston felt his 
displeasure, however, and mentally reproved 
himsclf for having wasted the day. Then 
the telephone bell rang and Mary Miller's 
voice came over the wire. 

“Oh, Fred," she called. “I’ve just been 
talking with Alice and she says she won't 
go Wednesday—but vou simply must come 
anyway. It'll spoil the party if you don't." 

At first Ralston objected. He said he 
renlly couldn't without Alice, and that 
he was frightfully busy, But one ;| one, 
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Mary overcame his excuses and, finally, half 
reluetantly, half willingly, he let himself be 
persuaded. 


THE weeks slipped by and summer came 

on—summer with its call of the open 
and its summons for vacations. It seemed 
that everyone was getting up some sort of 
entertainment. Fred decided to take Satur- 
days off rather than have his holiday all at 
once; but Saturdays began to include Mon- 
days and an occasional midweek absence as 
well. His sales kept up at the usual volume 
and he had plenty of money to spend: in 
fact, his commissions were heavier than 
usual, But the strain of the gay life of the 
season soon wiped out his surplus. 

Alice said nothing—nor did her father. 
But when they were alone together their 
disappointment was most evident. Especial- 
lv was this the case on those lonely evenings 
when Fred was absent on some excursion 
or other and the two sat on the veranda— 


Happy Cues 


By EDMUND J. KIEFER 


TS never too late to be 
ambitious. 

It’s a wise failure that admits his 
own fault. 

Of all mad words of tongne or 
pen, the saddest are: "I never had 
a cbance." 

Futility, thy name is Envy! 

Be it ever so humble, there's 
notbing like a good start. 

All promotions are ready if our 
abilities be so. 

Never put off till to-morrow, the 
decisions you should be making 
to-day. 

There's no fool like an idler. 

An hour saved is an hour in- 
vested. 

Too many side issues spoil the 
main chance. 

A library in the house is a well - 
spring of profit. 

To every mau upon this earth, 
the speculation tempter cometh 
soon or late. 

Sweet are the uses of a savings 
bank. 

A big thonght a day brings 
greatness half way. 


silent but thinking of the thing dearest to 
both their hearts. 

One night it ended by Alice running up- 
stairs with tcars in her eyes and the evasive 
excuse of not feeling well. Her father un- 
derstood, and there was something very 
close to tears in his own eyes. It had been 
a bitter disappointment. For weeks Fred 
had seemed to take a grip on himself. He 
had installed new systems, made new sales 
records, and generally improved matters at 
the office. Beekman had taken heart and 
felt that the tide had turned. But then tbe 
swift-running stream of initiative would 
slacken in its rushing course and wander 
along in a ripple for a month or morc. 

“I forget the old. hoy who said there was 
no such word as *Can't," Beekman mused. 
“But in Fred's case that isn't the right 
word anyway. With him it's just plain 
won't" And be savagely threw away his 
cigar to pace meditatively up and down the 
veranda. 


“Well,” he said, at last, “there's more 
than one way to catch a book-worm, and I 
think my bait will do it!“ And, with a 
lighter heart, he retired for the night. 

At breakfast, Alice was heavy eved and 
pale, but Beekman secmed in excellent 
Spirits. However, he said nothing of his 
plans, and when he was about to go she 
came to him very slowly. “I’ve made a de- 
cision, dad,” she began in a trembling voice. 
“I feel that I haven't the slightest influence 
over Fred. We'll never be able to marry 
und- have our own home if this keeps up. I 
love him, but I could never be happy with 
a man who is so fond of pleasure that he 
can think of nothing else. I'm going to 
break the engagement." 

Beekman took the trembling, unhappy 
girl in his arms. "Don't do anything of the 
sort," he said tenderly. "It wouldn't change 
Fred—except to destroy what ambition he 
can muster now. I'm more inclined to think 
that the saner course would be for you to 
marry him right away." 

"And try to reform him afterwards! she 
said contemptuously. 

“No,” Beekman replied  enigmatically. 
“You can't reform Fred. He must be re- 
huilt— from the foundation up—and no one 
can do it but himself." 

a don’t understand,” she confessed, puz- 
zled. 

“Well, don't try to just yet,” admonished 
Beekman. “Hold on to that solitaire and 
don't do any more crying just yet." 

He left the bewildered girl and hurried 
off to his offices. 


HEN Fred returned three days later, 

he stopped on the sidewalk and gasp- 
ed. On the windows and over the doorway 
there were brand new signs. "Beckman & 
Ralston, Dealers in Teas and Coffees," in 
freshly painted gold letters. Fred rubbed 
his eves, felt his heart leap up within him 
and then stalked inside. On the door of 
the private office were two neatly lettered 
names. “George R. Beckman” and beside it 
“Frederick J. Ralston.” In the center of 
the room were two mahogany desks with 
bronze electric lamps. 

Fred stepped inside and Beekman looked 
up. “Hello!” was all he said, and went on 
reading a sheaf of orders. 

Like a timid school boy, Ralston stood 
there, not knowing what to say. At last he 
blurted it out. “What does all this mean— 
you know I don't deserve it!" he confesscd. 

Beekman looked up over his spectacles. 
"If you don't like it have the name taken 
down. Anything about here vou don't like, 
including the firm designation, you're as 
much privileged to change as Iam. If vou 
don't think you ought to be a partner— 
don't be onc! Get out!” 

Ralston flushed. His pride bubbled up 
and confidence seemed to whisper in a tone 
that made inertia retire. “I don't know 
how to thank you,” he began, and Beekman 
frowned. 

“Don't do it. Why should vou? It's up 
to you—and you alone. That name stays 
there or it will be removed. I won't give 
instructions to take it down. If I don't like 
the way you run things, I'll get out myself. 
I think I know men when I see them. Some- 
times they don't know themselves. A man 
who doesn't know himself and makes him- 
self pay all the dividends he is capable of 
earning is a sheer idiot. If vou think you 
belong in that class—say so. I don't—but 
maybe you'll prove I'm wrong!" 

Ralston was nonplussed. He didn't know 
what to say so he didn't say anything. In- 
stead he put on bis hat and went out. And 
he didn't come back until nearly five in the 
afternoon—but never in his life had he 
worked so hard as he did that day. And 
success had crowned his efforts. But he 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Which home do you enter when your day's work is done? 


When Father Comes Home 


Daddy! 


"No you didn't; I did!" 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Daddy ! 


I saw him 
the night? 
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business cares of the day which you are carrying into 


How many fathers crush all the spontaneity and bubbling 


Two little tousled heads were leaning far out of the 
upper window of an East-Side tenement, and two little 
voices were raised excitedly. Down the street came a big 
burly working man, weary from his day's labor. As the 
childish voices reached him, he glanced up and his face 


spirit out of the lives of their children by their severity in 
the home! Exhausted by their day's work, they return at 
night cross and crabbed, and instead of trying to forget 
their business cares in fun with the children, and wholesome 
recreation, they air their troubles in the home and cast a 


brightened. The weary look lifted. Gaily he waved his 
empty lunchbox and eagerly quickened his steps. A 


passerby, I pictured the 
greeting that awaited this 
father in that sordid environ- 
ment. 

How do your children take 
your homecoming? Do they 
look forward to it with joy- 
ous anticipation and run to 
greet you with loving em- 
braces and eager entreaties 
to join them in their sport? 
Or, is your arrival at the 
door a warning to them that 
their play time has ceased, 
and they must be quiet and 
not disturb or annoy father 
with their noise or ques- 
tions? 

Do they, in childish fear, 
instinctively hide behind their 
mother, or run to her for pro- 


tection as they see you enter 4 
the home—a scowl upon 3 
your face, haggard and de- y 
pressed, and bowed—with the Hue vie ne ae Lü vd Se 
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No other word in any language of civilized 

peoples, except “Mother,” has such a grip 
on the human heart as the word “Home.” 
It is a symbol that should bring to mind a pic- 
ture of the dearest, sweetest, most sacred spot 
onearth. At the bottom of all a man’s hopes, 
is his dream of wife and children and home. 
The ideal home comes nearest of anything else 
to his idea-of heaven, a place where the mind 
finds peace, serenity, calmness, quiet, joy, re- 
cuperation, refreshment, renewal. The ideal 
home is where ideal living, or that which comes 
nearest ideal living, is found on the earth. It 
is a place for renewing our youth, renewing our 
strength, renewing our courage, Tenewing our 
faith, our affections. It is where the Christ 
spirit dwells—the spirit of the Golden Rule. 


gloom over the entire household. 
children do not run to greet them? 
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Is it surprising that their 


Many of these men mean 
to be good fathers, but their 
nerves areoverwrought 
from the strain of long hours 
of continuous work with no 
rest periods, and this makes 
them irritable and exacting. 
Instead of locking their busi- 
ness worries in the office or 
factory they carry them 
home. 

The home should be a sort 
of a fun-theater for pleasure 
and all sorts of sports — «a 
place where the children 
should take the active parts; 
and the parents should come 
in for a share too. 

Children should never re- 
ceive the impression that they 
live in a hopeless, cheerless, 
cold world, full of sorrow and 
disappointments. The house- 
hold cheerfulness should 
transforma their lives like sun- 
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light, making their hearts 
glad with little things, rejoic- 
ing over little blessings. 

How beautiful would our 
home life be if every little 
child at the bedtime hour 
could look into the faces of 
father and mother and say: 
"We've had such sweet times 
to-day." 

What are the luxuries of 
a home, of a palatial house 
with sumptuous, gorgeous 
furnishings, of servants, automobiles and all of the things 
that are classed as luxuries, if love and sweetness and a 
kindly spirit—a spirit of helpfulness and self-sacrifice and 
good eheer do not dwell there? Homes without these are 
as cold and uninviting as the tombs of the Pharaohs, 
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I HAVE: seen in a little shack on the western prairies 

many miles from a railroad, more swcetness, morc happi- 
ness, morc ideal family conditions—where there was not 
a picture on the wall nor a rug on the floor—than I have 
seen in some palatial homes in great cities, because a loving 
spirit, loving service, a spirit of helpfulness and kindness 
were there. The members of the family were bound by 
bonds of sweet affection and mutual helpfulness. The 
parents, though poor, had high ideals. The canker of 
over-vaulting ambition was unknown.  Jealousy, hatred, 
envy had no place in their lives. There was a sweetness 
of service in that little hut which many a millionaire living 
in a palace would envy. It is this indefinable, indescribable 
swectness that makes a palace out of a hovel; the lack 
of it, a barren hovel out of a palace. 

A happy childhood is an imperative preparation for a 
happy maturity. Every boy, every girl, who has a cheerful 
happy home is a magnetized unit for the advancement of 
the general happiness and well being. The children of an 
unhappy home arc apt to look out upon the world beyond 
with the spirit of discontent, discouragement, and dissatis- 
faction engendered by their chilling environment and this 
often leads to an unhappy future. 

: I know a man who doesn't see any reason why he should 
not vent his spleen upon those in his own household, espe- 
cially when things have gone badly in his business and he 
has becn obliged to practise self-control during the day. 
As soon as he gets home he throws off self-restraint. He is 
always scolding and nagging and trying to show his author- 
ity, and seems to delight in having everybody stand in awe 
of him. If things displease him, he gives vent to his feel- 
ings in terrible outbursts of rage, and does not hesitate to 
throw things about; or, if at table, to break a piece of china 
in his wrath. 

Those in his employ in the home really despise him, be- 
cause of his domincering, unreasonable spirit, and his ugli- 
ness promotes anecvasive, deceitful condition in the family 
lifc. The very sound of his latchkey in the lock brings a chill 
to every child that is playing in the home. All laughter 
ceases. The children stop playing. There is a shadow on 
their faces because they do not know “father’s mood," and 
until they do there is no more playing, no more fun. They 
know that if he is not in a "good mood," if there is a 
thundercloud on his face, it means trouble. They know 
that they are going to be bombarded with "Don't" "Mustn't," 
“Shan't.” They know, in other words, that there is an end 
to their fun. 

The children are in constant dread of punishment. Such 
a father is always in a violent temper when he punishes his 
children and nearly frightens the life out of them. He thinks 
fear is the best corrective. He believes in keeping the 
children afraid of him. He pridcs himself on the fact that 
hc docs not have to speak twice to them, that they mind the 
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When Father Contes Home 
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ONETALENT man with an 

overmastering self-faith often 
accomplishes infinitely more than 
a ten-talent man who does not 
believe in himself. 


first time. They do so be- 
cause they are in dread of the 
consequences if they do noi. 
They do not love or respect 
their father, they are mor- 
tally afraid of him, for he 
has sent terror to their hearts 
so many times when in an 
ungovernable outburst. They 
are afraid of his temper, as 
they are of the whip or strap 
with which he punishes them. 

Children who live in such 
a fear atmosphere suffer from arrcsted development; they 
never unfold naturally. 

Many fathers who are really fond of their children, 
and who are extremely anxious to develop the best in them, 
do not realize that their stern discipline tends to suppress 
the very qualities which they are anxious to bring out. 

"Constant coddling and constant severity are equally 
efficacious in spoiling the child," says Dr. Crane. 


CERCARE ARAS AR WIR N Y 


MODERN teachers are finding that they call out of a 

child the very qualities which dominate in their own 
mind at the time. They call out the qualities to which they 
make an appeal. The best thing comes out of a child volun- 
tarily. It cannot be forced out, it cannot be brought out by 
stern discipline, by command, by an impcrious attitude. The 
child nature resents all this sort of thing, just as your 
mature nature would resent such treatment from others. 
Children have a passion for appreciation, for praise, and 
they will work harder for it than for anything else. 

Don't forget that your child has just as much human 
nature as you have, and is influenced in the same way as 
you are influenced. The same things that close up your 
mind’s receptivity will close your child’s mind to the thing 
you arc trying to awaken, to ‘instill. 

You cannot whip respect into a child. You cannot make 
a child love you by punishing him, no matter what he has 
done. 

When your child does wrong remember that he has lost 
his way, he is sidetracked, and it is your business to show 
him the way back. You have no more right to strike your 
child than you have to strike your neighbor. No matter 
what he does there is a better way. There are other ways of 
punishing, which are infinitely more effective, than flogging. 

The only thing that will call out the best qualities from 
your son, are love, kindness, patience, sympathy. You 
must make yourself a rcal companion and a chum to your 
boy. The things that will bring the best out of him are not 
repression, scolding and the imperious command, but kind, 
considerate treatment and sympathetic interest in his affairs. 

Play is self-expression. It is the child's schooling. This 
is how he finds himself. The suppressed child is the unde- 
veloped child; he never develops normally. 


HE joys of the home come from giving and taking; they 

cannot be all one-sided. You cannot expect your wife 
and children to run with joy to greet you when you return 
home cach night, depressed and dejected, with a seowl on 
your face. Many a man who complains that his home is not 
congenial and wonders why bis wife and children do not 
think more of him, is himself at fault. He thwarts all 
efforts at home making by turning a smiling face to the 
world and a sour, fault-finding face to his home. He has 
no time to fondle his children or to romp and play with 
them. Business comes first, and things have not gone just 
to his liking during the day. So he enters with a growl 
for his greeting, pushes the children out of his way and 
takes refuge as soon as possible behind a cigar, pipe, book, 
or paper. 

(Continued on page 68) 


The Clock Watcher 
By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


Cartoon by Justin Gruelle 


“ PICK-TOCK; tick-tock! Hurry up, old clock! 

What's Time? Why, Time is when you quit,” 
He said, and watched the seconds flit. 
“Your face, old Clock, looks good to-day, | 
As I think of 12—and lovely May, 
Three minutes more, and then for play. | 
Tick-tock; tick-tock! Hurry up, old Clock." 


"Tick-tock, tick-tock!” Thus spoke the Clock: | 
. “What's Time? Why, Time is money, boy; 

"Tis loss or gain, 'tis grief or joy. 

Ten seconds? Fortune, good or bad; 

Ten seconds counts you out, my lad! 

And don't forget what's also true, 

As you watch me, I’m watching you! 

There's Time for work, and Time for play, 

And Time for tryst with lovely May, 

But work is FIRST — that's fate’s bedrock. 

Tick-tock; tick-tock! Don’t watch the Clock!” 
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F you are finding it difficult 

to obtain a servant girl, 

would you like to engage a 
cultured, competent princess or 
archduchess who is out of a job? 
There are quite a number of 
them seeking employment since 
the World War. 

The suggestion is not quite as 
preposterous as it may seem. It 
is cold, brutal fact, as many 
beautiful European women of aristocratic lineage are fully 


aware, Europe is no longer sending peasant or “middle- 
class" women here to take up domestic positions. This is 
one reason for the servant shortage in America. The class - 


of women who formerly sought out the United States as the 
land of freedom and opportunity are now finding another 
brand of freedom and opportunity at home. It is the heydey 
of the peasantry and the bourgeois in the old world, and 
the day of wrath for the nobility in the Central Empires and 
in Russia. In fact, the proudest men and women of the 
old mobility are now—and, frequently in vain—secking 
some means of keeping body and soul together. 

So, in addition to a real princess to wait upon your table, 
you'may also have a count or a duke to remove the ashes or 
mow the lawn. Actual evidence of these facts day by day, 
is reaching America by cable and in letters from men and 
women of noble birth addressed to friends in this country. 


A Crumbling of Values 

MANY of the once proud and 

haughty folks of the Euro- 
pean aristocracy are seen actu- 
ally standing in bread-lines, be- 
sieging soup-kitchens and plead- 
ing for any form of employ- 
ment that will enable them to 
feed and clothe themselves. Per- 
haps this is modern Europe's 
way of humbling the aristocracy, 
rather than leading them to the 
guillotine as did the French in 
the revolution that preceded the 
first Napoleonic era. 

But the fact is that the trou- 
ble is largely an economic one—- 
a direct result of the chaos and 
crumbling of values that is an 
aftermath of the greatest war 
the world has ever known. From 
earliest history, princes and 
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Most Extravagant of European 
Nobility Now Seeking Work and 
Having Trouble to Find It 


By BARKLEY HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATED BY ALTON E. PORTER 


Yes--titled women of old Austria are hiring out 
as nursemaids—and are glad to get the 
work and wages 


Royalty Has Gone to Work! 


princesses have been wrapped 
about with an atmosphere of 
luxury. The robber barons stole 
their riches from the poor and 
the defenceless. The good ones 
were, according to tradition, vis- 
ited by kind-hearted, lar ge- 
pursed fairies, who endowed 
them with gold, jewels, and rich 
raiment. But the modern status 
of a prince and his noble sister 
or wife, dces not work out that way. 

European royalty has come down to a most modern and 
businesslike basis. Even the king of England has aban- 
doned a lot of the panoply that was considered neces- 
sary whenever he appeared in publie, and his queen 
now actually appears in public without any military escort 
whatsoever. 

The signing of the Peace Treaty demonstrated the fact 
that royalty and nobility are not maintained by any magic 
purse, but out of the revenues of existing monarchial gov- 
ernments. "The people found that they were paying the 
bills, and they decided that their rulers would have to get 
on the job and earn their salaries or get the "blue envelope." 
With the collapse of the Russian and Central Empires, 
hundreds of delicately reared women and luxury-loving 
men, found that their fortunes had vanished like the famous 
pumpkin coach and four that took Cinderella to the ball. 


Power and Fortunes Vanished 
Like Mist 


[T was not that the people of 

these countries had any par- 
ticular objection to paying the 
bills. For centuries they had 
regarded it as a matter of course. 
They liked the idea of an out- 
ward display and personification 
of pomp and power—and some 
countries still do—but these are 
countries where the titled ones 
are “making good” in their 
“jobs.” 

Because fabulous incomes 
have been paid to noblemen and 
noblewomen, and because their 
estates have yielded large sums 
annually, some of the older aris- 
tocracies have become fabulously 
rich—richer than even our 
American millionaires, There 
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Royalty Has Gone to Work! 


were others, crazed with wealth and the sense of power, 
who dissipated their fortunes and were obliged to rent or 
sell their ancestral castles or marry into rich foreign fami- 
lies. But these cases form the exception rather than the rule. 

But both types have suffered alike. When the throne tot- 
tered and fell, State pensions ceased, individual estates and 
possessions were confiscated and the remaining cash on hand 
had so shrunken in value that it looked as sad as the counte- 
nance of the monarch stamped ypon its face. Few had 
been prudent enough to lay aside in foreign banks sufficient 
money for the “rainy day,” as Louis XIV of France once 
laughingly referred to the “deluge” which closely followed 
his dissolute regime. 

As a result, those titled ones who had acquired the habit 
of sneering at the jibes concerning the “cost of high living,” 
now find themselves face to face with the specter of old 
high cost of living. Literally, many of them are, to-day, 
trying to exist. 


Blinded to the Necessity of Being Prudent 

ERHAPS it is not easy for Americans—inculcated with 

the American spirit of doing and achieving, of earning 
and working—to appreciate the situation in which these idlers 
find themselves. Their feelings are for- 
cign to our ideas and our ideals; but 
they are very real nevertheless. Reared 
to high position, social prestige and finan- 
cial independence, the crash has sent 
them into a panic-stricken state of 
mind. 

The very nature of the positions they 
held, eliminated all thought of learning 
to do any useful thing and blinded them 
to the need and wisdom of being pru- 
dent in their expenditures. As a result, 
they are casting about frantically—as a 
drowning person clutches a straw—hope- 
lessly looking for some way in which they 
can earn their living. And, mind you, 
these women are delicate creatures used 
to being pampered and petted, and wear- 
ing State ceremonial jewels that would 
support even an American millionaire for 
a lifetime. 

But the World War has brought about 
a new example of the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Royalty that still 
remains upon the throne, and those who 
stand upon the steps thereof, in Allied countries, are per- 
sonages who have made good on their jobs. They have 
served their people wisely and well, and still enjoy the con- 
fidence of those who “employ” them to wear crowns, pro- 
vided they do not wear those crowns too rakishly, nor wield 
their sceptres too vigorously. 


On the other side of the fence are two monarchs who, 
it is said, have taken with them modest fortunes. These 
sums are the fruits of fearful storing away against the 
storm which apparently both of them saw gathering on the 
horizon. These monarchs may have nothing save haunting 
memories to torture them. But their lesser satellites, for 
the most part, are reduced to a situation and a ,condition 
which is serious. 

From poverty to affluence is a very different feeling from 
that of the man or woman who steps down from a ducal 
throne and casts away a costly coronet, to take up his or 
her stand in a bread line. 

Yet the simile is not in the least exaggerated. And it is 
pitiful because it is the result of a worn out, condemned 
system working against individual innocents in many cases. 
And the fact that these innocents have not been responsible, 
makes their plight all the more pitiful. 
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A spendthrift nobody who looked 


upon work as a curse, 
was seen recently driving nails in a 
packing case 
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Wouldn't Let Princess Govern Children 


'T HERE was a certain manufacturer of cheese in Switzer- 
land, who very recently declined to employ a destitute 
Austrian princess who was once the toast of Vienna. A slip of 
a girl, reared like a hothouse flower, she fled from the storm 
of revolution in her native land, and made her way into the 
European republic seeking something that she could do. 
Her money became exhausted, and she entered the cheese 
shop in answer to a newspaper advertisement for a nurse- 
maid. The plain, yet honest and reputable appearance of 
the cheesemonger, set her at her ease and she stated her 
mission with confidence that she would secure the coveted 
place. 

"Your name?" demanded the storekeeper gruffy. Mod- 
estly hanging her aristocratic head, the princess reluctantly 
admitted to a cognomen which she was once wont to flaunt 
proudly to a genuflecting world. 

The cheesemonger looked askance at her, and held up 
his hands in horror. The girl, seeing his expression, began 
to quake. “I would not care to have a princess govern my 
children. You are a pleasant lady, but you might give them 
extravagant ideas and wicked thoughts of waste. Lady,” 
the cheesemonger went on, "I like you—you would help my 
children in many ways; but we are hum- 
ble people and we work for what we 
enjoy. We do not want any of the old, 
forbidden ideas of spending put into our 
little one's ears. So, I am sorry, but I 
must say good-bye.” 

The writer knows a girl who married 
an Austrian count. She left rather a 
luxurious American home to wed him and 
went to live under the wing of his folk in 
Vienna. She had a voice and was invited 
to sing in the Imperial Opera Company, 
Berlin. Her American mother, on a visit 
to the German capital, said the daughter 
was a wonder and a surprise to her. The 
last reports of this girl are to the effect 
that she was scrubbing floors—because 
she is a part of the old, too-luxurious 
regime—and her husband is missing—an 
international mystery which may never 
be explained. 

Switzerland is flooded with destitute 
royalty sceking employment. But few of 
them, especially the women, are fitted to 
earn any sort of livelihood. They have not 
the physical strength to engage in heavy tasks ; they know lit- 
tle or nothing of cooking and hoaschold affairs, and their busi- 
ness training is absolutely nil. Though they are practically 
all fluent linguists and splendidly educated, they cannot 
turn these talents into cash. The theaters do not want them, 
Europe does not regard fallen celebrities as does America, 
and no fabulous vaudeville contracts are being offered them. 
Europe, in the past, liked to gaze on these gorgeous crea- 
tures, but now that they are stripped of their power and 
glory, no one cares to stare at them. 

Because of this attitude, many blue-blooded women are 
to-day serving in the most menial capacities, scrubbing, 
cleaning, washing dishes and acting as waitresses in the 
cheapest of eating places—the more refined restaurants, 
naturally, employing male waiters. One cafe in Zurich 
enjoys a certain reputation because the majority of its 
servitors are former noblewomen. 

Count Elemer Batthyany, was once a noted patron of 
the horse shows in America and “entered” at such famous 
expositions as the English Goodwood Cup, the Derby. ana 
St. Ledger. Some of his horses were valued at E 
$100,000 each. Recently, before his flight (rom Vienna: 
(Continued on page TO) 
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The famous skyline of Manhattan, photographed from the bust River, the most densely populated section of the world from 


9 a. m. to 5 p. m., every week day. 


New York-the World's Wonder City 


The Story of Its Greatness Told. in 


gives Greater New York, the world's 

largest city, a population of close to 
6,000,000. ‘This means that the metropolis 
has gained one million inhabitants in ten 
years. Of the five boroughs comprising the 
greater city, Manhattan Island has the as- 
tounding population of 2,500,000; the Bronx 
which had 60,000 inhabitants, twenty years 
ago, now has 800,000; Brooklyn has over 
2,000,000: Queens, 500,000 and Richmond 
100,000. 


"| e census for 1920, just completed, 


In 1820, a century ago, New York had a 
population of 152,056. Ten years ago it 
passed London (New York, 4,766,883; Lon- 
don, 4,523,000) and became the largest city 
on earth. : 

Its population matches in volume the 
combined peoples of six western States of 
the Union. There are more Irish in New 
York than in Dublin, more Italians than in 
Rome, more Russians than in Riga and 
Dvinsk, and more Jews than ever existed 
within the confines of a single municipality. 


It is the most profitable center of the 
United States Post-Office industry. The 
annual receipts, $50,000,000, furnish a large 
part of the resources for the maintenance 
of post-offices in small communities. The 
parcel-post traffic has increased 563 per 
cent in ten years, 

The city boasts of 92 buildings over 250 
feet in heighth. The Woolworth building 
792 feet, one inch high is not only the highest 
building in the world, but the second high- 
est structure on earth. It is topped only 
by the Eiffel Tower, Paris, which is 1,000 
feet high. 


Every day 654,200,000 gallons of water 
are consumed by the populace. 

In 1919, $45,121,163 was appropri- 
ated for public schools. There are 
505 public-school buildings with 18,000 
women and 2,000 men teachers. In 
the twenty residence blocks between 
Toth and 90th Streets, Manhattan, 
there are more schools than in any 
other one section of the world. The 
compulsory education law is enforced 
hy 216 officers. . 
34 
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Facts and Figures 
By PETER GRAY 


The first fire engines were imported from 
Fngland.in 1731 and were worked by hand. 
Then the population was 8,628 and there 
were 1,200 houses. The chief of the fire 
department received $60 a year. The chief 
of the present fire department receives 
$10,000 a year. 
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Fhirtcen massive bridges connect Man- 
hattan with adjacent boroughs, which cost 
to construct, $135,738,354. Brooklyn Bridge, 
the oldest, was begun January 3, 1870 and 
completed May 24, 1883, is 6,016 feet long. 
The longest, however, is Hell Gate Bridge 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, It is 18,000 feet long. 
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New York has 46,887 factories. It is the 
largest manufacturing center on the face of 
the earth. There are 1,750 factories turn- 
ing out clothes for men and boys, and 
7.800 factories turning out clothes for 
women and children. Combined, these rep- 


resent a business amounting to over 
$900,000,000. 


There are 261 theaters, including three 
palatial moving-picture houses. The total 
seating-capacity of New York's theaters 
for "spoken" plays, is 69,863; but with its 
moving picture and vaudeville theaters, the 
seating capacity is 250,000. Its ‘theater 
patrons paid nearly $7,000,000 for enter- 
tainment in February, and nearly $8,000,000 
in January, according to theater ticket tax 
figures. For the month of January, the 
theater taxes amounted to $783,891.42, and 
for February, $695,626.20, As the theater 
ticket tax is 10 per cent the amount the 
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One single idea may have 
greater weight than the labor 
of all the men, animals and en- 
gines for a century—Emerson. 


av 


people are spending monthly for that form 
of entertainment is indicated by the Govern- 
ment receipts. 

New York's 123 banking institutions have 
over $7,000,000,000 in deposits. Clearing 
house exchanges jumped from — $90,800, 
000,000 in 1915, to $214,700,000,000 in 1919, 
That is a measure of the enormous increase 
of business transacted here. 


pow. w 
Distribute the money spent on the World 
War among the people of the largest city in 
the world, and every man, woman and child 
in New York would get $32,000. Scatter it 
over the entire United States and each in- 
habitant would receive $1826. 
xXx w x 
There is $1,250,000,000 worth of real 
estate in Manhattan, $260,000,000 in Drook- 
lyn, $140,000,000 in Bronx, $55,000,000 in 
Queens and $20,000,000 in Richmond ex- 
empt from the payment of taxes. Some 
of this property is owned by the United 
States government, and is, therefore, ex- 
empt from State tax. Most of it is owned 
by the city of New York, and the city 
adopts the safe and simple plan of not 
taxing itself for its own property. 
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New York's electric transportation lines 
carry nearly twice as many passengers in a 
year as the combined steam railroads of the 
United States. 
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There are 982,986 apartment houses, but 
nearly 100,000 people are looking for 


homes. 
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Central Park occupies 843 acres in the 
very heart of Manhattan. The city paid 
$6,000,000 for the land in 1856. To-day 
it is valued at $1,000,000,000. 
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Columbia University is the largest 
in America and registers more stu- 
dents than any other in the world. 
The present enrolment is as follows: 
students, 22,000; faculty 1,200. 
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There are 198 parks with 8,615 
ncres, 98 playgrounds, and 13 free 
beaches within the city limits. 
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In 1919, the total number of motor-cars 
in New York City was 178441. Of these, 
126,750 were pleasure cars. Motorists, 
chauffeurs, and motor-cyclists paid $2,481,- 
345.25 into the State treasury last year. 
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Over 15,000 persons are employed in the 
Equitable Duilding. It takes fifteen ten-car 
trains, daily, to transport these people and 
but twenty-six minutes to put these fifteen 
trains through a mile of travel A sidewalk 
218 miles long and four feet wide could be 
pus with the brick used in the Equitable 


uilding. 
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New York's hotels now do more business 
than did the hotels of Paris and Berlin, 
combined, before the World War. The big 
city has more first-class hotels than Lon- 
don and Paris together. In the last year 
54,600,000 persons paid $136,500,000 for the 
privilege of sleeping in its 1,600 hotels. 


The Pennsylvania Hotel pub- 
lishes a daily paper for its guests 
and visitors. ‘The management 
points out that there are from 
5,000 te 10,000 persons at the hotel 
every day who are helped by this 
publication. 


Every day some 350,000 stran- 
gers must be housed and fed. In 
1833, a New York newspaper 
boasted: "The influx of strangers 
to the city is unprecedented— 
averaging 54 a day." 
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Every year New York City con- 
sumes 4,000,000 tons of ice—over 
7 tons every minute. 


New office buildings and apart- 
ment houses are erected at the 
astounding rate of one every 51 
minutes. The average Broadway 
office building costs about $15,- 
000,000. About 56,000 people find 
employment in 10 buildings the 
population of a thriving city. 


There are 3,280 restaurants, 
6,360 doctors, 2,532 dentists, 118 
hospitals, and 9,840 lawyers. 
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From sweepings of the streets, 
65 acres of ground, valued at mil- 
lions of dollars, have been "filled 
in.“ In other words, dust col- 
lected by the great sweeping- 
machines, which suck it out of 
the city's thoroughfares, has been 
dumped into marshes until 65 
acres of new ground actually have 
been created. 
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The output of New York fac- 
tories is greater than the com- 
bined production of „Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Boston, Milwaukee, and 
Buffalo. The city manufactures 
more than half of all the clothing 
worn in the United States. 
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Wall Street, New York, looking toward B 
Church is at the head of this thoroughfare. T 
United States Treasury, and 


The Board of Aldermen voted $248,025,- 
438.88 for the maintenance of the municipal 
government last year. "This is the largest 
sum ever voted for the upkeep of a 


city. 
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The total number of marriages for the 
year 1919, was 60,256, an average of 166 a 
day. 
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Before the war, ships of a hundred lines 
docked at 275 New York piers. An average 
of 30 ocean-going vessels arrived or de- 
parted daily. Five thousand ships carry- 
ing more than 2,000,000 passengers arrived 
annually from all parts of the world. 
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The total foreign commerce of New York 
exceeds four billions annually. It is 44.68 
percent of all the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 
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as first President 131 years ago. 


roadway- 


o the right is the 
the Washington Monument, which 
marks the spot where George Washington took the oath of office 


The Biltmore Hotel registered 386,797 
guests last year. "These guests used, in the 
year, 5,959,585 towels, 3,904,908 sheets and 
pillow cases and 207,500 cakes of soap. The 
persons served in the dining-room numbered 
1,320,984 in addition to the 75,000 served at 
private suppers and dinners and the 876,000 
meals served to employees. The number of 
telephone calls, last year, ingoing and out- 
going, was 5,864,640 in addition to the 
1,250,000 incoming calls for guests. This 
averages 13 calls every minute, to and from 
one hotel alone. 


There are 36,000 tons of steel in the 
Equitable Building, 24,000 tons in the Wool- 
worth Building, and 18,000 tons in the new 
United States Post Office, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station. 


Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the Bible, 
carved his achievements on the Obelisk, now 
in Central. Park, when it stood on 
the banks of the Nile. This 224- 
ton monolith, built in the sixteenth 
century B. C. was called Cleopa- 
tras Needle when the Khedive of 
Egypt presented it to the United 
States. 


New York's water system could 
supply the whole world with 
drinking water. Over 170,000,- 
000,000 gallons of water are stored 
in the reservoirs of the city's 
water system—sufficient to quench 
the thirst of civilization for more 
than a year. The contents of these 
reservoirs if diverted into Fifth 
Avenue would be waist deep and 
flow at the rate of four miles an 
hour. The drinking water is 
“gassed” at the outlet reservoir, 
a chlorination plant, which kills 
all germs, No bacilli can survive 
the rigorous treatment there given, 
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Fifteen babies are born every 
hour—one every 4 minutes! At 
this rate the population of New 
York City is increased about 138,- 
000 a year, 

x x 

There are more than a hundred 
relief institutions for children. 
Many of these have floating hospi- 
tals on which children are taken 
from the heat to the cool breezes 
of seashore and river when the 
summers become intense. 

x x * 

The majesty of small things may 
be appreciated when one consid- 
ers that the world's loftiest sky- 
scraper, New York's crowning 
tower of commerce, the Wool- 
worth Building, was built from 
the profits of a chain of five-and- 
ten cent stores established through- 
out the United States. The Wool- 
worth stores, in 1919, sold mer- 
chandise amounting to over 
$120,000,000. 

* * * 

rocky wilder- 
Island and its 
into a thing 


From a virgin, 
ness. Manhattan 
environs has grown 
that causes wonder. The first and 
thrifty Dutch Governor, Peter 
Minuit, purchased the entire island 
of Manhattan from the Indians 
for $24 and a bottle of whisky. A 
century later, lots in the lower sec- 
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tion of the city, sold for SI. a front foot. 
To-day, if fortunate, the purchaser of this 
same ground might purchase 25 square 
fect for $75.000, 


The greatest transportation system of 
the ages, the network of subways and 
elevated railways which traverse New 
York City and run under the adjacent 
rivers, were built by the nickels of pros- 
pective passengers. There are over 620 
miles of tracks under the city. 


Imports coming through New York's 
customs house, in a year excced those 
passing through all the combined ports of 
the continents of South America, Africa, 
and Austra in the same length of 
time. New York's exports, in a year, are 
greater than the annual exports of Asia, 
Australia, and Africa combined. 


A humorous feature of New York is 
“moving day. which occurs annually 
abont October 1. In October, 1919, 


thousands found themselves unable to s 
cure cartage for their household. goods. 


New York has 114 department stores, 
of whieh exactly ten per cent do a busi- 
ness in excess of $10,000,000 à year. 


> — — 


Churches and synagogues number 231, 
from the two great cathedrals to the small- 
est of Bowery missions. The neighborhood 
of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue alone, 
boasts of four churches. And this is in 
the heart of the city’s gayest amusement 
and busiest business center. 


The publishing houses turn out. 1,176 
daily newspapers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals. This does not inchide 44 pub- 
lications in foreign languages. 


Forty-second Street is officially recog- 
nized as the center of New York activity. 
In the vear ending July, 1919, from the 
various street-railway stations centering 
there, 126,000,000 tickets, entitling the 
bearers to rides of various lengths were 
purchased. 


In the club section of the city, there 
are 810 different organizations. 


ye ye ye 


To herald forth the greatness of New 
York and the wares of its local manufae- 
turers and retailers, as well as those of the 
nation, there are over 1,000 organized adver- 
tising agencies. 

* ey 

About 400 trains reach and leave 42nd 
Street every honr for 365 days a vear. Prob- 
ably 25,000 vehicles of all sorts run through 
this thoroughfare in the course of a day and 
night. On this street alone, it is estimated, 
business amounting to 850,000,000 is done 
each year, 

With its great buildings of every sort, 
and with others in course of erection, the 
Greater New Vork real-estate improve- 
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This photograph was taken from the roof of the 
St James Building in which are located the 
offices of Tun New Success. 
Madison Square and the Metropolitan Tower, a 


forty-four story office building. 


ments, scheduled for 1920, stagger the com- 
piler. For 1920, the proposed real-estate 
assessment of New York City totals 
58,271,157,608. 
ww X 

Between 34th, and 57th Streets, is the 
choice spot of Fifth Avenue's finest. com- 
merce, A thirty-three front footage re- 
cently was leased for a period of twenty-one 
years at an annual rent of $60,000, 


wow ou 


Columbus Circle, at 59th Street, Eighth 
Avenue and the entrance to Central Park, 


is the busiest section of ihe world. Nearly 
50,000 vehicles pass daily through this 
square, 


It is a view of 


World's Wonder City 


There are over 250,000. telephone sta- 


tions, not counting pay stations and 
branch phones, in the greater city. 

"Ae ¥ 
One statistician estimates that four 


Strangers arrive in the Greater City every 
second, 


~~ 4 M 


The Pennsylvania Hotel has 2200 rooms 
and 2200 baths, occupying an area of 
about two acres, with a cubical contents 
of 18,000,000 feet, and a height of twenty- 
seven stories, three of them below the 
street, Among its record-breaking figures 
are these: A dining room 142 by 58 feet, 
and five other large dining rooms for 
guests besides; a plumbing pipe ‘system of 
111 miles; twenty-six elevators; ice and 
refrigeration plant of 125 tons daily ca- 
pacity; daily use in cooking of more than 
50,000 cubic feet of gas; laundry wash- 
ing and ironing daily more than 20 tons 
of table and bed linen; the world's largest 
private telephone-exchange, with about 
3000 stations in the house and 70 oper- 
ators to handle the 24-hour volume ef 
calls, 

mw E i 


During the first year of operation the 
Pennsylvania used 140,000 gallons of milk 
and cream, and 200,000 dozen eggs. The 
weekly consumption of meat and poultry 
averaged 16 tons. The daily consumption 
of ice cream was more than 300 gallons, 
with a daily bread ration of 700. loaves 
(150 of them weighing six pounds each) 
and 16,000 rolls. 


Each guest, on rising, finds a morning 
newspaper under his door, with the com- 
pliments of the house, and a cheery 
“Good morning" greeting on a printed slip 
attached. 

32 X 

The most original convenience in the 
Pennsylvania is the “automatic messenger" 
or "servidor." The sides of each room door, 
made slightly convex, bulge out like the 
small upright section of a huge barrel. 
Under these polished surfaces, with noth- 
ing but extra kevholes to look different 
from an ordinary door, à mechanical bell 
boy, in the shape of a concealed cabinet, 
receives clothing for the laundry, suits to 
be pressed or repaired, and other items 
of travel necessity. These articles, re- 
turned by the same device, await the guest 
before night. No bell boy intrudes on 
privacy, or expects a tip. You phone 
the office—and the servidor does the rest. 
Laundry collected before 11 a. m. is re- 
turned the same evening. Men's suits are 
taken, pressed and returned in half an 
hour. 


wow Me 


When the New York elevated railroad 
was built to supplement the surface cars, 
the world marveled, The old subway added 
to this wonder. To-day there are four 
separate lines of subways in New York— 
or, rather, under it. Through solid rock, 
under streets teeming with traffic, under 
towering sky scrapers with thousands of men 
at labor beneath the surface, like miners 
at their toil, these underground railroad. 
were constructed g and are being con- 
structed—without halting the daily life and 
transit of the city. At least one-third of 
New York's six million people, ride twice 
a day. 
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Making “Movies” for 27,000 Theaters 


Now the Third Largest American Industry 
The Moving-Picture Drama Is Absorbing the Legitimate Stage 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON MacDOUGALL 


LEVEN years ago, a well-known actor, since deceased, 
was entering an actors’ club, in New York, and 
encountered a prominent editor at the door. 

"Well," was the editor's greeting, “what are you doing 
these warm days when the curtain neither rises nor falls?" 

The actor stepped closer to the editor and whispered into 
his ear. "I confess my shame," was his answer. “I am 
in need of money. I have become—temporarily—a 'cellu- 
loid' actor.” 

"A ‘celluloid’ actor?" was the writer's astonished retort. 
"What on earth do you mean?" 

"Please don't tell the boys inside the club," pleaded the 
actor, "but because I wanted to buy our little ancestral 
farm, out in Nebraska, for my mother, and get it free of its 
mortgage, I have consented to join a moving-picture com- 


has moved into public opinion and into theaters built upon 
a scale hitherto not dreamed of, for the most artistic ven- 
tures ever essayed in the history of dramatic productions. 

It has been some thirty years since the idea of the 
motion picture first took root in the fertile brains of 
American inventors. With the marvelous possibilities 
opened up by the perfection of the Daguerrcoty pe—invented 
by Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre, pioneer of the process 
of photography—the development of the camera became an 
obsession with many thinking men. Most every one has 
treasured specimens of the art of Daguerre—mostly hand 
colored and bound in plush or leather—the beginning of the 
"family album." It became obvious, sixty years ago, that 
the art of photography would prove invaluable as a means 
of recording the progress of the world. 


pany at a salary of seventy-five 
dollars a week.” 

This actual incident demon- 
strates the contempt in which 
the “sereen drama" — as it is 
popularly known to the folk of 
the stage—was held by accom- 


plished actors and actresses 
a decade ago. Edwin Booth 
and Lawrence Barrett never 


heard of such a thing as a pic- 
ture-play. Richard Mansfield 
would have refused to have any- 
thing to do with such a make- 
shift for spoken, personal, artis- 
tie drama. 

To-day. with the moving-pic- 
ture industry only an infant, the 
greatest living histrionic talent 
regard it as a solemn duty to 
“register” their several abilities 
that their accomplishments mav 
be presented to a vaster audi- 
ence, and preserved for pos- 
terity. 

From a thing of contempt, a 
“vacant-store amusement ven- 
ture,“ the moving-picture play 
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Pertinent Facts of the Moving- 
Picture Industry of the 
United States 


15,000 regular theaters show moving- 
pictures, 

12,000 legitimate theaters show moving- 
pictures exclusively. 

160 theaters approximately show pictures 
for a full week. 

2.500 change two or three times each week. 

75 per cent change their program daily. 
This means that these theaters need 365 
pictures a year, which will give you an 
idea as to the output which can be con- 
sumed in the industry. 

Daily attendance at picture 
13.000,000. 

Total income of moving-picture theaters 
in 1919: $750,000,000. 

There are, approximately, 890 different 
chains of moving-picture theaters in the 
country. 


theaters: 


Our war with Spain fur- 
nished, probably, the first in- 
terpretation of military events 
authorized by a government. 
But they were sadly lacking in 
realistic and educational value 
because the motion picture was 
then a mere experiment and not 
an established invention. 

In the World War the motion 
picture reached its zenith in the 
matter of education, propaganda, 
and the recording of history. 
Every government involved in 
the great struggle had a motion- 
picture corps as an integral part 
of its army. Germany carefully 
recorded the sinkings of ships 
accomplished by submarines. 
The motion pictures of these 
sinkings were actually photo- 
graphed for the sereen through 
the periscopes, and the resulting 
films would have been distrib- 
uted throughout the world as 
propaganda if Germany had 


won the war. a 
And. to show that the United 
n 
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States and the allied governments were aware of the possi- 
bilities of the motion picture as a means of arousing public 
interest, countless films were manufactured in this country 
and abroad to "sell" the war to the public. David Lloyd 
George, Premier of Great. Britain, sent for David Wark 
Griffith the well known “movie director" and induced him 
to direct a great propaganda film which aroused a score or 
more of nations to the danger which threatened during the 
dark years between 1914 and 1918. With this event the 
moving-picture became more than a pleasure-producing 
business. In a score of years, it had become a recorder of 
historical events, a great educational medium — it had 
become the third largest industry in the world. Then it set 
about to dictate to the art that, at first, had treated it with 
utter scorn—the spoken drama. 


Edison Was a Moving-Picture Pioneer 

HOMAS A. EDISON was one of the pioneers in 

developing motion-pieture possibilities. The inventor 
of the clectre light and the phonograph naturally scanned 
the accomplishments of the carly developers of photography 
and sought new fields for the advancement of the interest- 
ing and important art. As carly as 1889, Edison and his 
assistants were at work on the idea of a picture made by 
photography, which would show action. 

Progress was slow. Those who can look back thirty years 
will reeall strange, flashy, light-specked pictures and phono- 
graph records, produced by machines which greatly resem- 
bled the modern weighing device now frequently seen on 
railroad platforms. Five cents was the tax asked to witness 
the inane performance of a galloping horse, a boxer, an 
Indian war dance, a “rescue” at a fire, or a fight in a 
Chinese laundry. The “comedy” was ridiculous and the 
execution and presentation worse. 

But even at this stage of its development a number of 
influential far-sceing individuals realized the tremendous 
future of the motion-picture idea. They foresaw the possi- 
bility of recording history, of selling merchandise, of enter- 
taining the public in a truly artistic and worthy way. They 
were ready to stake their faith and fortunes on the idea, 
even though they were considered fit subjects for an insane 
asylum. 

Gradually the production of motion pictures was improved. 
Ideas began to fow in. No longer was the thing a novelty. 
Imperfect as were the films shown, they had a semblance of 
thought behind them. Travel pictures and current events 
were flashed upon the crude sercens of the day in many 
vaudeville theaters. 

Mr. Edison had gone so far as to send camera men abroad 
to take pictures of everyday life in foreign climes, and 
instead of the lifeless photograph of many years, the publie 
saw photographs of action. 

Thus the earlier experiments of motion pictures, made 
from the rapid substitution of one lantern slide for another, 
had been accomplisbed. ‘The motion picture drama, how- 
ever, was still a joke. 


To-day It Is Absorbing the Theater 


HE bombshell in the industry broke in April of this year, 

when it was announced that one of the greatest motion- 
picture organizations in the world had absorbed the vast 
interests of one of America’s greatest theatrical syndicates. 
The moving-picture had absorbed a goodly slice of the 
ancient drama. I heard an actor of prominenee predict this 
important happening seven years ago, and he was quickly 
declared a fool. 

The name, “Frohman,” is indelibly stamped upon the 
pages of America's stage history. Hence the acquiring of 
the entire Frohman interests by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation caused a furor. There were still those inter- 
ested in the spoken drama alone who hooted at the idea and 
decried its results. There were others, with perhaps a 
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wider vision, who saw in the move a great emancipation of 
the moving picture from the rut into which it had fallen 
from an artistic standpoint after having been put upon an 
extremely high standard from a technical or production 
angle. In brief the purehase of the Frohman interests by 
the Lasky Corporation—a $12,500,000 organization—results 
in the attainment by the purchaser of all the interests owned 
by the late Charles Frohman. The acquisition gives the 
new owners the Empire and Lyecum Theaters, historic in 
the history of New York stage productions. It also gives 
the motion-picture producers the right to “screen” all plays 
purchased and produced by the late Charles Frohman dur- 
ing the many years of his dramatic success. 

The underlying thought behind this innovation is big in 
its possiblities. The greatest dramate successes are thus 
made available to moving-pictures as well as the personal 
or spoken stage. Plays that are considered classic in the 
leading New York theaters may be seen in the furthest 
corners of the United States—and, in fact, of the world 
—just as they are produced on Broadway by actors in sight 
of the audience. ‘These masterpicces of production and 
execution may thus be enjoyed by persons living in locali- 
tics which the original Broadway companies could never 
visit because of expense and trav clling difficulties. But the 
faraway population may sec the same finished performance 
the fortunate metropolitan has watched in the flesh-and- 
blood version of the play. 

Perhaps the main idea is best phrased by Mr. Jesse 
Lasky, president of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
Mr. Lasky's personal success is hardly less meteoric and 
certainly not less deserved than the unprecedented advance- 
ment of the industry of which he is the guiding genius. 

In commenting upon his purchase of the Frohman inter- 
ests and the purpose he had in making the arrangement, he 
says, "What we have done is to secure for ourselves the 
best material obtainable for future film productions. Our 
action is not an attempt to dictate or control the tendencies 
of the American stage. Personally, I believe that it would 
be unwise for onc individual opinion to control thc tenden- 
cies of the American dramatist. The plays which will be 
controlled by the Famous Players-Lasky Syndicate will 
eventually appear upon the screen, thus giving the entire 
publie opportunity to witness these artistie triumphs of the 
author and actor. It is not our idea to produce the film 
version of these plays until they have completed their 
normal life upon the buskin boards; but, in time, they will 
be given to the country and to the world as a whole.” 


One Organization Supplies 14,000 Theaters 

NDOCBTEDLY the motion picture has become an 

institution—a publie benefactor—and only the person- 
ality and intelligent direction of those behind it can deter- 
mine the progress for good or evil in the next deende of its 
still youthful existence. Unquestionably no force for the 
dissemination of education and mind swaying has ever 
gained such impetus in so short a period. The greatest 
brains in the country, to-day, are concerned with the future 
of the motion picture and are concerned with the path its 
progress will take. 

Editors and dramatic producers realize that. the Jarge 
sums paid for motion-picture scenarios is influencing writers 
of current fiction and drama to premise their literary labors 
on a basis of their being “screened” after they are published 
in magazines or produced on the stage. This not strange 
when it is understood that a story is specially written for a 
moving pieture, is paid for in many times the dollars that 
are laid out for a magazine story or a play. Vet this is not 
a matter of extravagant management. Magazine stories and 
plays are paid for upon the basis of the price a publisher ora 
producer can afford to pay for that portion of his finished 
product. Fach can bring in only so much revenue according 
to a magazine’s circulation. or the scating capacity of a 
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theater and the number of performances which can be given. 
The circulation of a film play is almost unlimited. If the 
moving picture be good and prove popular, the returns are 
enormous. 

Just a hint as to the magnitude of the motion-picture 
growth is given in the statement of Adolph Zukor, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Company, who recently announced 
that the number of motion-pieture theaters supplied with the 
company’s films a few years back was but 3,500, whereas, 
to-day, his organization releases to 14,000 theaters. And, it 
must be recalled, that the organization headed by Mr. Zukor 
and Mr. Lasky is but one of many. Look about your own 
community, consider the number of motion-picture houses in 
every community throughout the United States, and you 
will realize the magnitude of motion-pictutre production and 
consumption throughout the entire world. 


Griffith First Worked In a Hall Bedroom 

UT the romance of the industry is even more fascinating 

than the sudden rise of the original idea of a world 

factor. The individual romances connccted with it are far 

too numerous to mention. vet some of them are so outstand- 

ing and amazing that they deserve the attention of every 

American who admires the carly struggle of a pioneer who 
has faith in a new conception. 


the freedom of international secrets as was Griffith durin, 
the World War. 

The parting words of David Lloyd George, as Griffit! 
departed with his staff for the blood-stained fields of Flan 
ders, will go down in history—not only as expressing th 
British Premier's faith in the man but as an evidence of th 
effect and importance of tlie moving picture on the histor, 
and progress of the world. 

On the occasion of handing Griffith his parting instruc 
tions and his passports, Lloyd George said, "You will d 
this to aid humanity. The idea back of your splendid stor; 
is a message to civilization that its fight will not be in vain 
Let me be the first to predict that when vou have complete 
our work, you will have produced a masterpiece that wil 
carry a message around the world—a story that will inspir 
every heart with patriotism, with love of country, with th 
great cause for which the civilized nations of the world ar 
now fighting in Francc." 

In these words, the British Premicr summed up th 
opinion of one of the world's foremost statesmen of th 
importance of the mission of the motion picture. He relic 
on it to help win the war! Not this one film alone, bu 
countless films kept the mind of the struggling nation 
in order and revealed the truth. Photographs don't lic 


Probably the most prominent 
figure in the devclopment of the 
motion picture is D. W. Griffith, 
who hoped to be an eteher and 
who was the son of a Confedcr- 
ate general of old Kentucky. 
Growing to manhood. he was 
successively a rcporter, stock- 
company actor, elevator boy, re- 
tail-store clerk, and mine 
laborer. 

His first aspiration as a scen- 
ario writer was aecomplished 
while living in a New York hall- 
room. He sold it to the Bio- 
graph Company in the earliest 
stages of its existence for fifteen 
dollars. It was considered a 
good pricc at the time; but, to- 
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From The Rose-Jar, 
Thomas Bird Mosher 
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SOMETIMES 
By THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 
ACROSS the fields of yesterday 


He sometimes comes to me, 
A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 
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HE United States Arm: 

maintains a motion-pictur 
department in times of peace a 
well as war. Its work is bot 
educational and historical. Edu 
cational institutions utilize th 
motion picture to teach, religiou 
organizations use it to preact 
and business houses and grea 
corporations use it to sell good 
and to produce that intangibl 
yet intensely valuable asse 
known as good will. 

The salaries of motion-pictur 
actors and actresses have a: 
tonished the public and de 
lighted the United States Reve 
nue Collector. And yet th 
motion-picture industry, like a 
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day. the meanest of film-play 
writers gets a hundred times as 
much for his work, and fifteen dollars would not pay for a 
second of Griffith's time. 

Shortlv after his advent as a scenario writer, Griffith 
became a “celluloid” actor, and received five dollars a day 
for his pains. He didn't like acting and he disliked thc 
director with all the hatred an ambitious emplovec feels for 
an employer he considers incompetent. This idea usually 
works out adversely; in Griffith's case it didn't. He finally 
was permitted to dircct a picture, "The Adventures of Dol- 
lie," back in 1908. Like most masters, Griffith would be 
ashamed to put out that gipsy-adventure story to-day, but 
he looks upon it with a certain parental fondness. It cer- 
tainly would not stack up with his recent stupendous pro- 
ductions, but it got him his start and got the world started 
on the road to better pictures. 


The Moving-Picture As a War Record 
T9 Griffith the present-day audience of the motion pic- 
ture and, in fact, the whole of posterity owes much. 
Like Edison with the electric light, Griffith owns no pat- 
ents on his inventions. He freely gives them to the camera 
industry in the interest of better pictures. 

Whether working under shell fire with his faithful aids 
and actors, or in the peaceful, businesslike surroundings of 
his California production "lot," Griffith is as picturesque 
and as effieient as are his pietures. No man was ever given 
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undertakings of rapid and ph. 
nominal growth, is still in 
somewhat chaotic stage. Waste is rampant, artistry is onl 
an embryo, the possibilities of the screen have only bee 
scratched. The shrewdest minds interested in its develop 
ment admit this. The combination of the spoken with th 
silent drama will tend toward economy and greater artistry 
Business methods of producing and distributing films wil 
lessen expense and cultivate a taste for better pictures. 

One great trouble with the motion picture industry, is th 
manner in which it has been presented to the public. Bu 
this trouble is slowly being remedied. The transformatio 
of the original converted vacant store, with its makeshi: 
benches, to the modern palatial theater of the larger citic 
has added to the comfort and attractiveness of witnessin 
motion pictures. The admission of real dramntic ar 
rather than reel dramatics, into thc making of pictures h: 
done as much more for popularizing the photo play. 


O, to hark back to the days when an actor blushed t 

confess that he was appearing in a “celluloid” drama- 
so named because of the material on. which thc action i 
photographed—we find ourselves in an cra when the leadin 
people of the stage act before the camera. The foremos 
actors and actresses are interpreting the works of moder 
and bygone writers, so that posterity may sce them. As 
matter of recording manners and customs. the "movie" i 


more interpretive than volumes of written description. 


= HERE isn't any 

trouble with the 

world, to-day— 
the trouble is with the 
people in it.“ This is the 
opinion of Charles Dana 
Gibson, the famous car- 
toonist - illustrator, 
ereator of the Gibson girl of twenty years ago; and, to-day, 
at the age of fifty-four years, having attained the highest 
pinnacle of fame in his chosen profession, just launching 
into a new field of endeavor with all the enthusiasm of a 
youth beginning his carcer. 

“The world and the future always looks black to some 
people—and always will," Mr. Gibson went on. "But the 
remedy lies in ourselves. If we have faith and work hard, 
things are bound to come out right. There isn't any men- 
ace to-day —no breaking down of our institutions—no over- 
throwing of all that Americans revere. If such is the 
case—if civilization is a joke—then we all lose. But civili- 
zation isn't a joke and the American people are too level- 
headed to be deceived into 
thinking that civilization is 
dead." 

Mr. Gibson told me this 
as we were walking through 
Central Park, New York. 
It was a brisk morning and 
the spring wind was blew- 
ing across the lake. But 
Mr. Gibson, tall and power- 
ful of frame, walked boldly 
against it; and, at every 
turn of the winding path. 
seme new expression of his 
views demonstrated that he 
is not only a great artist, but 
a deep thinker, and an in- 
tensely human personality. 

There are but few people 
in the United States, if not 
in the world, who do not 
know the art creations of 
Charles Dana Gibson. But 
far too few people know 
Gibson the man. It was for 
that reason that I asked 
him to grant an interview 
for Tug Success. 

He received me in the 
study of his home on East 
Seventy-third Street, just 
a few steps from Central 
Park. Though a modern 
structure, the house is built 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


“THe MOON AND I.“ 


© Life Publishing Co., N. Y 


The first sketch sold to Life by Charles Dana Gibson. He 
received, in payment, a check for $4. 


“A Man Never Reaches His Level Best" 


Says CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


In an Interview with THE NEW SUCCESS 


Famous Artist, Whose Purchase of “Life” 
Was His Goal, Is a Wide-Visioned, 
Optimistic Philosopher 


By HOWARD P. ROCKEY 


on the artistie Colonial lines, and its scheme of interior 
decoration blends with a charming exterior. It is just such 
a home as you would expect a man of Gibson's type to 
select and furnish. His study, on the third floor, is an 
ideal place for an artist to dream his creations. It is rich 
in curios—the walls lined with books and pictures and the 
old fireplace an inspiration! It is a comfortable, homelike, 
livable home. 


The Realization of a Dream 


Y R. GIBSON arose from an easy chair and towered 
1 ied RS : A : 

above me. He is a striking, aristocratic-looking man 
with graying hair, and a deep, charming voice. He has the 
trick of putting a visitor at his ease in a twinkling. As he 
was shaking my hand, he was summoned to the telephone; 
and he asked me to sit down and look over the newspaper 
while he answered it. When he returned, he asked if I 
minded his writing a letter. "I've a friend who's sailing 
to-day, and I really must get this off," he said. 

Then he sat at his quaint old-fashioned writing-desk and 
penned the note. This finished, he walked restlessly about 
the room for a moment and 
suddenly said, "Let's take a 
walk. I need some exercise." 

We slipped on our hats 
and coats and set out for 
Central Park, and as we 
walked I told Mr. Gibson 
what I believed the readers 
of Tue New Success would 
be interested in knowing 
about his work and views. 

"Don't make me seem 
any more foolish than I 
sound," he answered jocu- 
larly, and then, deliberately 
ignoring all my questions, 
lie began to talk—not about 
himself, but about things 
which interest him more. 

Gibson is a modest, ear- 
nest man, who is intensely 
concerned with everything 
that goes on about him. 
When I tried to get him to 
discuss himself, he parried 
by asking me questions 
about matters which inter- 
ested him as a newly born 
publisher. And, finally, I 
let him have his own way, 
for what he said was giving 
me an insight into the man 
which no questions could 
have developed. 
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But as we entered Central Park, I said to him. “Mr. 
Gibson, I suppose every cub reporter who ever worked on a 
newspaper has had an ambition to some day own the paper 
and fire the managing editor. Life bought your first draw- 
ing. Jam told. And now you've realized the cub reporter's 
dream.” 

“But I didn’t fire the managing editor,” he reminded me. 


Was Paid $t for First Drawing 
HIRTY-FOUR years ago, when Charles Dana Gibson 
was a youth of nineteen years, he walked with teremity 

into the office of Life--America's well-known humorous 
weekly. Life was only three years old then, but it had 
already carned a reputation. 

Young Gibson placed a drawing on the desk of the art 
editor. It was a conception in pen-and-ink, entitled “The 
Moon and J.“ It represented a pup tied to a kennel, baying 
at the moon. It tickled the art editor and Gibson was 
paid spot cash for the picture—four dollars ! 

This first encounter with success fired Gibson’s ambition. 
The next day he was again at the office of Life with a dozen 
more of his sketches. But they 
were all declincd—with thanks. 
That didn't discourage Gibson. 
On the way out he took a good 
look at Life Building; and the 
resolution made then and there 
fulfilled in April. 1920, 
when Charles Dana Gibson pur- 
chased the magazine and became 
president of the company. 

But, as he said to me, he did 
not fire the managing editor. 

"No," he added in response to 
my query, as we walked along 
through Central Park. "I have 
no intention of ever ‘firing the 
managing editor, nor of chang- 
ing the poliey of Life. I have 
been associated with the publi- 
cation ever since the day 1 sold 
it my first drawing. It is the 
product of a little group of men 
who each contribute something 
to it—something to make it bet- 
ter. No one man can do it alone. 
And as for trying to inject more 
of my own personality into it. 
I shall not attempt anything of 
the sort. It seems to me that 
when a man takes himself into 
the corner, sums himself up. decides that what he has to 
offer the world is pretty good. and then resolves to spread 
that something all over the publication he owns-—there must 
be something wrong with him. It needs many different 
brains and many different talents to make a magazine—to 
make anything— and I desire to. try to. do 
it all.“ 


was 


A soul is born. 


But, Jisten! 


have no 


Inspired by Solo in “The Mikado” 
HIS is the attitude of a man of undying ambition, of 
unbounded faith in his ability to do what he wishes to 
do. At the age of eight, Charles Dana Gibson was found 
making crude sketches and cutting silhouettes from paper. 
Ten later. he was enrolled in the Art Students? 
League. New Vork. It was while working in the League 
that he took an afternoon off and went to hear “The 
Mikado.” the second act of which opens with a solo sung by 

the lovelorn Yum Yum, in which runs the couplet: 


years 


Ah. pray make no mistake, we are not shy: 
We really know our worth -the moon and I. 
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Friends 
By PERCY W. REYNOLDS 
THEY don't care how low you fell; 
For oftimes in the mid'st of hell 


[ts whether you get up again 
And take your proper place with men, 
That "counts for corn." 


"They'll forget you “slipped a trace" 


If you possess the heart to face 
The crowd who sneer. 
They'll admit you'll bear some brunt; 
But if you'll grin and do your stunt, 
You'll win a cheer. 


They have faith you'll make a hit 
If vou will only do your bit 
And angke amends. 
[ts up to you yourself to start; 
Let this stir your heart: 
You sure have friends. 


This is what gave Gibson his inspiration for the drawing 
of the poor pup that has made him a rich, famous man. 

Gibson s early days were fall of struggles and discourage- 
ments. But he never lost faith -and he never will. He is 
not that type of man. Gibson is a man of rare vision and 
foresight. IIe looks right over the bead of trouble and 
through the blackest clouds. He believes that patience and 
hard work are panaceas for everything. And his own per- 
sonal success seems to bear out this theory. 

He attributes much of his initiative and determination to 
win, to the refusal of his second series of submitted draw- 
ings. by John A. Mitchell. now deceased, for many years 
editor of Life. Mr. Mitchell, having bought “The Moon 
and I, saw no possibilities whatever in the next dozen 
sketches Gibson brought him. But instead of curtly dis- 
missing the voung artist, he merely told him that these 
drawings were not as good as his first, and suggested that 
lie keep on trying. 

Gibson did. Fre long Life was purchasing a Gibson 
drawing for cach issue, and the name of Charles Dana 
Gibson was being diseussed from one end of the land to tlie 
other. But this suecess did not 
make Gibson let up in his indus- 
try. It merely proved to him 
that he could do what he had 
resolved to do---and that was to 
one day own Life. 

“Did you read in the paper, 
this morning, that an American 
admiral had committed suicide?” 
Mr. Gibson asked me as he 
crossed the road, at his sugges- 
tion that we walk where it was 
sunny. “That is too bad," he 
went on. “Now, to that man 
the world was no longer worth 
while. It isn't worth while to 
any of us if we get into such a 
frame of mind. But it’s a pretty 
worthwhile place after all. 

"And there is really a lot of 
good in everything if we look for 
the good — in the world, the 
times, and the people. Take 
this park. It's a Godsend to 
thousands of New Yorkers- and 
it's really not badly laid out." 

This was the artist's comment. 
But then came the man's obser- 
vation: “The man who had most 
to do with the building of Cen- 
tral Park was Boss Tweed. He went to jail. But if it 
hadn't been for Tweed we might not have had any park, 
and that would have been a pity.” 


World Is Tired of War 


H E paused suddenly and stared at an automatic steam- 

shovel operated by a gang of laborers repairing the 
roadway. “That thing always fascinates me," he said. 
"Let's stop and watch it a minute. This is only a little 
one, of course: but that's the way they built the Panama 
Canal. Wonderful, isn't it?" 

And then he passed on. his thoughts turning to other 
directions. "You asked me why I entered the publishing 
field at my age. with what you. term the many problems 
facing the publisher to-day.’ 
one of my first questions. "I don't sec any great problem 
in the matter. DE realize present conditions keenly. of 
course; but we talk a great deal about a free 
Now. what 18 the sense of the press being free 
2 Paper shortage and 


he remarked, remembering 


press in 
America. 
it there isn't going to be any press? 

(Continued on pade v1) 


"Suppose nothin'!“ 
snapped Molly. 

“ft will keep on 
selling because 
well, just be 
cause—" 
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HEN they brought Jarvis home 
W after the motor-car accident, Mili- 
cent thought her heart would break 


—nct because of her anxiety and deep affec- 
tion for her husband, but because she 
couldn't puzzle out their future. Jarvis had 
been run down by a man who had a chattel 
mortgage on his car, and whose debts 
amounted to more than a vear of earnings. 

Jarvis hadn't a penny of accident insur- 
ance, and his work at the factory was such 
that he couldn't continue it for many 
months—if, indeed, he could ever do so. He 
had not been employed. there long, and, as 
there was but little chance of his returning, 
the firm could hardly be expected to con- 
tinue his salary. Both Jarvis and Milicent 
realized this. It discouraged him even more 
than it worried her, for he wondered what 
vas to become of Milicent and baby Jean-- 
then but two years old. 

Neither voiced their haunting fears, but 
cach was conscious of the fact that their 
feeling of gloom was mutual Their com- 
mon sympathy and understanding was the 
only thing that made their worry bearable. 
It was certainly a misfortune, Jarvis, pon- 
dering, told himself. They had just started 
to buy the little house, and, practically, all 
his savings had gone to make the initial 
payment. The coming of the baby Jean had 
eaten the rest of the bank account, and it 
wad been only by the most careful economy 
that they had met the ever-increasing cost 
of living. 

That night, when the doctor had left and 
Jarvis was Iving open-eved, staring at the 

eciling and suppressing his almost uncon- 

trollable desire to cry out in pain, he heard 
Milicent putting little Jean to bed. Tears 
came to his eves as he heard the mother 
teaching her a little prayer for his speedy 
recovery. 


TIEN, a little later, Milicent came into 


the roem, and, sitting down bv his side, 
tool: his hand fondly in hers. Ile seemed 
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to sense the air of motherly proprictorship 
she had suddenly assumed over him. Some- 
how her deep laughing blue eves had grown 
more serious, and there was a new expres- 
sion on her delicately chiscled features. The 
accident that had incapacitated him scemed 
to have fired Milicent with new vim and 
vigor. 

“There's nothing to worry about, Jimmy 
boy,” she assured him bravely. 

“Oh, isn't there?” he asked dubiously. 
"Old Saw Bones says I'in to he here on my 
back for weeks! And, after that—" 

"Perhaps it won't be half so bad as he 
imagines," she broke in hopefullv. 

"But, meanwhile, the job and the pay 
envelope will be absent from our little fam- 
ily cirele—the doctor and my medicine will 
be costiv—and you and baby must live on 
as usual." 

“We'll live on—but not quite as usual," 
Milicent corrected, “Well all live on--but 
Um going to do something quite unusual. 
Im going to become a sort of composite 
wife, mother, and breadwinner.” 

He smiled indulgently, despite a sharp 
twinge in his back. “Don't be silly, little 
girl,” he said, "I know vou'd be willing to 
work for me—for us—but what can you do? 
In the first place, vou've no business train- 
ing; and, even if you had, since I'm totally 
helpless, you've two babies on vour hands.“ 

Milicent stroked his hand. “I don’t know 
yet," she told him, “just what I'm going to 
do. I haven't had time to think; but there 
must be some way out. Discouragement is 
only on old-fashioned bugaboo, Only a 
coward or a criminal is afraid of his shadow, 
and discouragement is nething but a shadow 
cast by a faltering heart.” 

He stared at her with a new love and a 
new admiration in his weary, heavy eyes. 

“Yowre wonderful!" he breathed, “But 
I dont see how- -" 

“Now don't bother trying,” Milicent pre- 
tested. “Just go to sleep and get a good 
night's rest—if the pain will let vou. I've 


Jumped Over the River of Doubt 


By JOE J. SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 


some things to do in the kitchen before I 
go to bed. If you want anything, call me.” 


SE bent down and kissed his forehcad, 

passing her smooth, cool hand over his 
fevered brow. Then she went downstairs, 
humming a little tune, but with a heart as 
heavy as lead despite the fire with which it 
burned. Alone in the kitchen she cried, 
womanlike, Neither she nor Jimmy had 
any relatives, anyone to whom they might 
turn. They both had been lonely when they 
married and the companionship that fol- 
lowed had been supremely happy. When 
baby Jean was born, and they had started 
to buy the little house, it seemed as if 
lleaven. were transplanted on earth. And 
now this thing had happened. She almost 
forgot her pity for Jim's suffering in her 
contemplation of the struggle she was to 
face. 

Jim had been right. She didn't know the 
first thing about business. And if she had, 
what chance was there for her to engag- 
in it. There was the house to look after, 
and the baby, and Jim. Quite enough of a 
task, viewed from every angle, without a 
daily battle with the cost of living as a 
side issue. i 

She set to straightening up, and, as she 
put the dishes away, she saw the ingredi- 
ents of some fudge on which she had been 
working when Jim had been brought in. 
Somehow she longed for the swect, and. 
tired and nervous as she was, she decided 
to make the candy. The doorbell rang, and 
Milicent frowned. She knew it was some 
kindly neighbor whose motives were of the 
best; but she: wanted to be alone with her 
thoughts. 

It proved to be Molly Travis. She had 
not heard of the accident, but had dropped 
in while passing. “I'm so sorry, Mil.“ she 
said carnestly. “It certainly puts you in a 
difficult position. But don't give up, my 
dear. There must hc some way out—and 
you've hosts of friends—" 

*You don't think cither Jim or I would 
accept charity! Milicent snapped. 

“No—and vou don't need to," Molly as- 
sured her. "But you mustn't be too proud. 
The trouble with most folks is that thev 
think too much about what other people 
will think—not about their morals or their 
attitude toward their neighbors, or any of 
the things that really count in life- but 
about things that are all wrong, such as a 
new piano or a bigger motor-car, or finer 
clothes, or how much more one's husband 
makes than the man across the way. We've 
heen through it all—Sam and I—and we've 
learned our lesson. Sam isn't having much 
success in business. It isn’t his fault-—con- 
ditions are bad—but he knows they will 
improve and he doesn’t want to turn t^ 
something else in the meantine. He works 
like a Trojan, and someday he's going to 
make good. But, meanwhile, it has been 
quite a struggle. We both needed all sorts 
of things, and I felt guilty everytime 1 
bought a pair of gloves. So I finally de- 
cided to go to work mysclf—" 

(Continued on page 43) 


Positive Proof You Can Become Successfu 


The New Success 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest 
Road to Prosperity and Success 


A Subtle Principle of Success and Supremacy 


Gave me a million Dollars 


This subtle principle in my hands, with- 
out education, without capital, without 
training, without experience, and without 
study or waste of time, aud without health, 
vitality or will power has given me the 
power to earn more than a million dollars 
without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, 
books, drugs, appliances or any material 
thing of any character. 


Requires no practice 


This subtle and basic principle of success 
requires no will power, no exercise, no 
streneth, no energy, no study, no writing. 
no dieting, no concentration and no con- 
scious deep breathing. There is nothing to 
practice, nothing to study, and nothing to 
sell. 


Do not confuse 


fused with memory systems, “will power” 
systems, Christian Science, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should 
it be confused with health systems, auto- 
suggestion, concentration. “personality,” 
self-confidence or opportunity, nor should 
this Subtle Principle be confused with initi- 
ative. mental endurance, luck, chance, self- 
self-control, Neither should 
this principle be confused with imagination, 
enthusiasm, persuasion, force or persistence, 
nor with the art of science of talking or 
salesmanship, or advertising. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining suc- 
cess without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with 


psychology, 


analysis or 


il. 
It is absolutely the master key to success, 
prosperity and supremacy. 


I had no education 


When I was eighteen years of age, it 
looked to me as though I had absolutely 
no chance to succeed. Fifteen months alto- 
gether in common publie school was the ex- 
tent of my education. I had no money. 
When my father died, he left me twenty 
dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning 
hardly enough to keep myself alive. D had 
no friends for J was negative and of ne 
advantage to any one, I had no plan of life 
to help me solve any problem. In fact, I 
did not know enough to know that life is 
and was a real problem, even though I had 
an "acute problem of life" on my hands. I 
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was blue and despondent and thoughts of 
eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. 
I was a living and walking worry machine. 


Nothing appealed to me 


I could 
not sleep. I could not digest without dis- 
tress, Thad no power of application. Noth- 
ing appealed to me. Nothin appeared 
worth doing from the fear that I could not 
do anything because of my poor equipment 
of mind and body. 1 felt that I was shut 
out of the world of success and I lived in 
a world of failure. 


I was tired, nervous, restless. 


I relied on luck 


I was such à pauper in spirit that I 
blindly depended on drugs and doctors for 


I was 


my health as my father before me. 
a “floater” and depended on luck for suc- 


cess if D were to have any. D consciously 
or unconsciously believed that if I ever 
were to have health and success, the result 
would have to come through some element 
of case or assistance or through some mys- 
tertous or magical source. The result of 
this attitude on my part was greater weak- 
ness, sickness, failure and misery as is al- 
ways the case under similar condition, 


Intense misery gave me power 


Gradually my condition became worse. I 
reached a degrec of misery that seemed in- 
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tolerable. E reached a crisis in my realiza 


tion of my failure and adverse conditio: 


A fight for life 


Out of this misery and failure and pau 
perism of spirit—out of this distress aros 
within me a desperate reaction—"a final ef 
fort to and through this 
arose within me, the discovery of the law 


live” reaction 


and principles of life, evolution, personality 
mind. health, success and supremacy. Als 
out of this misery arose within me the dis 
covery of the inevitable laws and principle 
of failure and sickness and inferiority. 


My life changed immediately 


When I discovered that I had uncon 
sciously been employing the principles o 
failure and sickness, I immediately began t 
use the principles of success and suprem 


acy. My life underwent an almost immed 
ate change, D overcame illness throu’ 
health, weakness through power, inferio 


evolution hy superior evolution, failure b 
success, and converted pauperisin into su 
premacy. 


All successes use it 


I discove 
that all 
either consciously or unconsciously. 


ed a principle which I observe: 
successful emplos 
T als 
discovered a principle of evolution and bie 
lieved that if T used it, that my condition 
would change, for I had but one disease - 
failure, and there was but on 
cure—aticcess, and I began to use thi 
principle and out of its use arose m, 
ambition, my powers, my education, nm 
health, my success and my supremacy 
ctc. ctc. 


personalities 


therefore 


Yon alse may use this principle of succes 
deliberately, purposefully, consciously an 
profitably. 


Open your eyes 


Just as there is a principle of darknes: 
there is also a principle of failure, ill-heattl 
weakness and negativeness. If vou use th 
principle of failure. conscious or uncon 
sciously, vou are sure always to be a failure 
Why 
blindly seeking to find your path throug.) 
the maze of difficulties? Why net 
your "mental eyes” through the use c 
this subtle success principle, and 


seek success and supremacy throug! 
Oper 


thu 
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The New Success 


cliberately and purposefully and con- 
ciously and successfully advance in the 
irection of supremacy and away from 
lure and adversity? 


'equires no education 


I discovered this subtle principlc—this 
cy to success -through misery and neces- 
ty. You need never be miserable to have 
ie benefit of this subtle principle. You 
lay use this success principle just as suc- 
essful individuals of all time, of all coun- 
ies, of all races, and of all religions have 
sed it, either consciously or unconsciously, 
nd as I am using it consciously and pur- 
osefully. It requires no education, no prep- 
ration, no preliminary knowledge. Any 
ne can use it, Any one can harness, em- 
loy and capitalize it, and thus put it to 
ork for success and supremacy. Regard- 
ss of what kind of success you desire, 
1is subtle principle is the key that opens 
je avenue to what you want. 


t was used by 

ose, Marshall Field, Mozart, 

separ, Sarah Bernhardt. Richard Wagner, 
iBoleon, Galli-Curcl, Mendelssohn, 
heodore Roosevelt, Nordica, Verdi, 

rs. Mary Baker Molba, Copernicus, 
Eddy, Cleopatra, ` Confucius, 

hn D. Rockefeller. Alexander the Mohammed, 
erbert Spencer, Great, Cicero, 

meron, Edison, Demosthenes, 
arwin, Newton, Arlstotie, 

P. Morgan. Wanamaker, Plutarch, 
arriman, Phil Armour, Christopher Colum- 
oodrow Wilson, Andrew Carnegle, bus, 

aries Schwab, Frick, Vanderbilt, 

oyd- George, Elbert Hubbard, — Marcus Aurelius, 
emenceau, Hiram Johnson, Perleles, 


aries E. Hughes, Richard Mansfield, Lycurgus. 

waham Lincoln, Shakespeare, Benjamin Franklin. 
sorge Washington, 

nd thousands and thousands of others—the 
ames of successful men and women of all 
mes and of all countries and of all relig- 
ms, and of all colors, make a record of 
ie action of this Subtle Principle of suc- 
None of these individuals could have - 
acceeded without it, no one can succeed 
ithout it—no one can fail with it. 


SS. 


Ve owe each other 


Everyone realizes that human beings owe 
duty to each other. Only the very lowest 
pe of human being is selfish to the degree 


f wishing to profit without helping some- 
ne clse. This world does not contain very 
reat numbers of the lowest and most sel- 
sh type of human beings. Almost every 
ne, in discovering something of value, also 
rants his fellow man to profit through his 
iscovery. This is precisely my attitude. I 
eel that I should be neglecting my most 
nportant duty towards my fellow human 
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beings, if I did not make every effort— 
every decent and honest effort—to induce 
every one to also benefit to a maximum ex- 
tent through the automatic usc of this subtle 
principle. 


Human nature to doubt 


1 fully realize that it is human nature for 
men and women to have less confidence in 
this principle because I am putting it in the 
hands of thousands of individuals for a few 
pennies,—at less than the actual cost of 
mailing, writing, composing and advertising 
it—but I cannot help the negative impres- 


sion I thus possibly create, I must fulfill 
my duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it be- 
cause I offer it for a few pennies, but be- 
cause the results are great—very great. 


It would be a sin 


This subtle principle is so absolutely pow- 
erful and overmastering in its influence for 
good, profit, prosperity and success, that it 
would be a sin if I kept it to myself and 
used it only for my personal benefit. 


In your own hands 


So sure am I of the truth of my state- 
ments—so absolutely positive am I of the 
correctness of my assumption, and so ab- 
solutely certain am I that this principle, in 
your hands, will work wonders for you that 
I am willing to place this principle in your 
hands for twenty-four hours at my risk and 
expense. You will recognize the value of 
this principle within twenty-four hours—in 
fact, almost immediately as you become 
conscious of it, you will realize its practi- 
cability, its potency, its reality and its power 
and usability for your personal profit, plea- 
sure, advancement, prosperity and success. 


Thousands of dollars 


Thousands of individuals claim that the 
information disclosing and elucidating the 
secret principle of success is worth a thou- 
sand dollars of any one's money. Some have 
written that they would not take a million 
dollars for it. 


You will wonder that I do not charge a 
thousand dollars for this information—for 
disclosing this principle, after you get it 
into your possession and realize its tre- 
mendous power and influence, 


Sent to any one 


I have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results from its power, that I want 
every man, woman and matured child to 
have this key to success, prosperity and 
wealth. This is why I am willing to send 
it to anyone—to any address on approval 
without a single penny in advance. 


You would do as I am doing 


You would never forgive me, and I could 
never forgive myself, nor could the crea- 
tive forces of the Universe forgive us, if I 
failed to bring you to the point of using 
this subtle principle of success. You would 
never forgive me if I failed to do for you 
that which you would do for me, if our 
positions were reversed. 


From every part of the country coma apprecintion of my 
stroordinary — discoccry—THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
SUCCESS. 

“I cannot say too much for your discovery, It is certainly 
doing wonders for me, even at the advanced age cf eighty.” 

"I thank yeu for the blessings you have brought to my 
life through the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ '* 

"I can never fully repay you for revealing to me the 
‘Subtle Principle of Success“ and how to use it” 

“Your elucidation of the ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ 1 
wonderful. Even today it is worth a hundred dollars to me.“ 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ dí working wonders 
for me. I would not bark with it for a millicn dollars,” 

“I regard your ‘Suode Principle of Success’ as worth a 
thousand dollars of any person's money, regardless of huw 
poor the individual may de.“ 

“It ds impossible to place a limit to the monetary value 
of your discuvery.” 

am from Missouri. 
is the ‘goods,’ '* 

**] always believed that successful men used e principle 
which gave them success, J never knew what it was nor 
how to use it until you explained it to me. It would de 
just as Impossible for me to fail with this principle as it 
has been impossible for me to succeed without It.“ 

^I thank you for the wonderful results I am gaining 
through the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.' I would not take 
any amount of money for what this principle has done for 
me already. Tou are honestly entitled to millions.“ 

“Iama man of my word and would not take one hundred 
dollars this first day for the information you have given me.“ 

“I am enthustastíc over your discovery of the ‘Subtle 
Principle of Success.“ and at ihe age of elghiy-six am 
pursuing success as never before.“ 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success“ has in twenty-four 
hours given me wonderful results, I am ready t» back any 
statement mado in favor of your ‘Subtle Principle of Suc- 
cess.’ it opens up a new universal opportunity. 

*' "The Subtle Principle of Success’ is doing more for me 
than yuu claim. The truth about it is hard to believe. 


Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success" 


Send No Money. Just sign and mail 
the coupen and you will receive by re- 
turn mail the Master principle—— THE 
"SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS" 


the equal of which you have never seen. 
If this subtle principle of success does 


not solve your every problem, it will cost 
you absolutely nothing. 
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NOTICE. — If vou send Two Dollars today, with coupon, 
it wil be refunded to you if you are not completely 


satisfied. You are to be the sole judue. 


11 this “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS,” in 
cur own hands, is not worth at least a Thousand 
ollara ($1,000.00) —it will cost you absolutely nething. 


Notice:— Tho above statements in the New Suorsa are 
absolutely guaranteed to be as represented in every way. 


1 

1 ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 

726 Berkeley Du'lding, 25 
" West 44th Strect, New York City 

' You may send me the full explanation and 
p ¢clucidaticn of the “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
A SUCCESS” and how to use it for my personal 
g benefit and supremacy. 

8 I promise to either re-mail it to you, within 
E twenty-four hours of ils receipt by me, or to send 
f you Two Dollars. 

€ It is understood that I am to be under no other 
1 obligation neither now nor later. 

i 

1 Names n vas v et 
i (write plainly) 

1 

L| 

+ Address. z 
1 

1 ` 

1 City. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

0 

1 

1 
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(Continued from page 42) 
"You!" said Milicent, with a wan little 
smile. “Why, Molly, you are less of a 
business girl than 1 arn.” 


MOLLY nodded acquiesence. “I was," 
she admitted, “That's what Sam said; 
and he was furious when 1 told him of my 
determination. He wouldn't hear of it— 
until I pointed out to him that he wasn't 
fair. I told him that if I had a talent that 
I could turn into money—and help make 
ends meet—it would be criminal, a positive 
sin, for me not to exercise it." 

“And what are you going to do?" Mili- 
cent asked. 

“I'm doing fancy needlework,” Molly told 
her. “You know I always loved it, and I 
really have considerable skill in making 
pretty things. Well, I made a tea set and 
took it down to the Women's Exchange. It 
sold, the next day, for thirty-five dollars!“ 

“But it took you a long time to make it, 
didn't it?” Milicent asked. 

"That one did," said Molly with a rem- 
iniscent smile. “But I've grown expert 
since, and I'm not selling through the Ex- 
change any more either. I called on the 
rich women up on the Hill, and you'd be 
surprised at the dainty linen and lingerie 
and other things—all the handiwork of 
Molly Travis—that are gracing their homes 
.today. Why, Milicent, I've become the fad, 
and, do you know, I sometimes wonder if 
it's honest to ask the prices I do!" 

Millicent laughed and stirred the fudge. 
“You wicked profiteer!” she accused. 

*But you'd be surprised," Molly went on, 
“how many women there are who love and 
appreciate beautiful things, who can't make 
them themselves. I soon found that I could 
sell all I could make, and, finally, I asked 
several other girls to help me with the work 
so I could have more time for the selling. 
I've built up a regular business, and, in the 
fall, I'm going to open a little shop on 
Main street.” 

Milicent was staring at her with envious 
eyes. “I wish I could sew," she said rue- 
fully, “then maybe I could work for you, 
too." 


HE tasted the fudge and offered some to 

Molly. "I wouldn't want you to work for 
me," Molly said, shaking her head. “Not 
even if you were an expert. Under the 
circumstances, you want to be the boss— 
just as I am. That's the only way to make 
real money. At first, people laughed at me 
and Sam took my business as a joke. But 
now I make almost as much as he does, and 
I notice that several of the women who 
sneered then are looking with envious eves 
on the little luxuries Sam and 1I can now 
afford. Because I take care of myself and 
my needs, he has more to spend on things 
he needs, and on recreation, Besides, our 
savings account is growing rapidly.” 

“But how does a woman with houschold 
cares and—a child—" 

“Now, see here, Milicent Jarvis!" Molly 
burst out. “Their isn't a happier, healthier, 
better-enred-for child in Middleton, than 
my Fanny. And our house is as well cared 
for as any of the women who do nothing 
but eat candy and read novels all day! 
Give me another piece of that fudge. I like 
it when it’s still warm.” 

“I was just trying to think what I could 
do, when you came in," said Milicent. 


Molly sat thoughtfully in the kitchen 


“But that isn’t the point,” he went on. 
“When you found yourself confronted with 


o" 


a problem what did you do? 


“Well,” she answered, “You seem to know 
what I did." 
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chair, “I have it in my mouth," she an- 
nounced at length. Millicent looked at her, 
waiting tor her to speak. 

But Molly only continued to eat the fudge 
and smack her lips over it. "Make candy,” 
she said. “Make lots of it! Take weekly 
orders for it—and don’t cat up all the profits 
or make yourself sick by sampling too much 
of cach batch.“ 

"Make candy—to sell?” exclaimed Milicent. 

“Certainly,” said Molly, “People go mad 
over homemade candy—especially such as 
you make, ‘They'll pay any price for it, 
and they'll buy it regularly. All you have to 
do is to keep it uniformly good and main- 
tain the quality, and you can name your 
own price." 

"hou really think so?” Milicent 
wonderingly. + 

"I know so," Molly told her with empha- 
sis. "You make up a good batch ot it and 
I'll sell it for vou—since you won't be able 
to go ont much yourself for the next few 
days.” 

“But wouldn’t that be a sort of charity 
business?" Milicent asked dubiously. “They'd 
buy it because you'd tell them about Jimmy 
—and—and that the wolf's at the door." 

“The wolf will never survive the odor of 
your fudge, Milicent Jarvis,’ said Molly. 
“He'll just stick his tail between his legs 
and run off howling. People won't know 
you're poor, and they won't care. "They'll 
only know what is the truth: that you make 
the finest candy I ever ate. Now just be- 
cause I'm a business woman, and because 
you've raised the ‘charity’ objection, I'll let 
you pay me a commission on the first orders 
I bring you. After that you can handle 
matters yourself." 


asked 


ILICENT'S face lightened with a smile. 

“It might be the solution to the whole 
thing, and, perhaps, I could supply people 
with pastries, too." 

"Of course yous could," Molly agreed; 
“but let's get started first. One thing at a 
time. You have as much fudge as you can 
get ready by tomorrow afternoon. Dll stop 
and get some boxes—a couple o' dollar's 
worth will be enough for a start—and we'll 
pack up the candy when I arrive.” 

“Two dollars,” said Milicent hesitatingly, 
thinking of the slender store at hand and 
what the prescriptions at the drug 
would cost. “Suppose it doesn't sell and 

"Suppose nothing!“ snapped Moll. 


store, 


LA 


“Didn't I tell you I'd sell your candy. Weli 
I will! And it will keep on selling—no 
because your poor, but because it's goot 
candy and people will want it.” 

Milicent caught something of the othe: 
girl's spirit and her heart somchow feli 
lighter, 

"Molly," she said, "You're wonderfully 
good to me.” 

"Nonsense," answered Molly. “Life woul: 
be a pretty sad institution if we couldn't de 
something helpful for our friends once in? 
while, Take your courage by the shoulder 
shake it and give it a good sound talkin 
to. Don't take any nonsense from it, anc 
pretty soon it will fight for you like a littl 
amazon,” 

When she had gone, Milicent, full of thi 
new idea, climbed the stairs and whisperei 
it to Jimmy. She half expected him t 
laugh, but he didn't. He lay there ver; 
quietly staring at the ceiling. 

“I believe it might work out," he tol 
her. "There were two girls who opened ; 
candy shop in a little town in New Yorl 
State, and now they have tea rooms in hal 
a dozen cities. I also heard of anothe 
woman who made a fortune out of pickles— 
despite the competition of the big produ 
cers. Molly is right. People never grov 
tired of ‘homemade’ things. If you have th 
right merchandise it can always be sold, an 
I know you'll make candy that is candy." 

So instead of going to bed with a heavy: 
heart and tear-stained eyes, Milicent turnei 
in with her brain in a whirl of anticipatior 
hardly able to await the coming of th 
morrow. y noon she had twenty pound 
of fudge made. She had hesitated to do it 
but because she did not have the cash a 
hand, she had charged the ingredients a 
the grocers, The high prices of thing 
rather startled her when she saw the slip i 
the basket, but her mind was made up. Sh 
meant to try the plan. If it didn't work sh 


could sell the ring that nestled beside th 
plain band on her finger, and discharge an 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Shutting Out Success and Prosperity 


(Continued from page 25) 


If you are not doing the 
hing you were born to do; 
f you are in an unhappy 
nvironment where your 
owers do not pull to their 
tmost; if you have a taste 
or something better, some- 
hing higher, but still make 
io headway in your efforts 
o better yourself; or if you 
re in a little pieayune busi- 
less which is away below 
rhat you long to have, and 
ave for years been working 
or, you are probably hold- 
ng yourself back by your 
arrow, pinched thought of 
ourself; by your pessimis- 
ic outlook and frequent as- 
ertion that you'll never get 


OVERTY, ill health, discord, failure to 
realize our ideals, discontent, unhappi- 
ness, all our ills, spring largely from our 
ignorance of the working of mental laws, 
our failure to realize the overwhelming in- 
fluence thought exercises in our lives. 


of us have no idea that thought has more to 
do with determining our conditions, with 


shaping our circumstances and environment, 
bringing us poverty or wealth, attaining our 
ideal or driving it from us, than any other 
thing. Every human being could be living in 
comfort and happiness, if they only knew the 
powers locked up in themselves and had 
learned to use their minds to back up their 
efforts on the material plane. 


other words, the vision, the 
mind always runs ahcad, 
and working in the invisible 
creative energy, attracts and 
shapes the larger things our 
ambition desires. This was 
how the Pearys, the Edi- 
sons, the Marconis, the 
Bells, the Schwabs, thc 
Wanamakers, the successful 
men and women in every 
field, achieved their ambi- 
tion. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they worked with 
tlie law—hence their success. 

It is working in the right 
way, with the right spirit. 
in the right mental attitudc, 
that will push you forward. 
If thesc conditions are not 


Most 


vhat you're after because 
uck is against vou or bc- 
ause you never succeed in anything you undertake. 


N OW. my friend. before you can make any progress, you 
must realize that the secret of getting on in the world. 
he great secret of happiness, the great secret of obtaining 
our heart's desire, is in putting and keeping vour mind in 
positive, constructive, confident attitude towards thc thing 
ou are after. Form the habit of picturing yourself in 
he position you long to fill, in the environment which vou 
earn for. Visualize whatever will match your ambition. 
icture that thing which vou long to have, which vou long 
o do. Persist in visualizing it, picturing the conditions 
ou desire. Keep out of your visualizing, keep out of vour 
ind, your fears, your doubts, your negative, destructive 
houghts. You were not made to express fear, but confi- 
ence and assurance. You were made for triumph and not 
or failure; you were made for conquest. not mediocrity. 
Learn to hold always the positive, the creative, the suc- 
ess, the abundant thought. What you don’t want to come 
ito your life don’t allow into your mind. Don’t think of 
; don’t worry about it; don't fear it. Keep it out of your 
ind altogether, neutralize it with the confidence, the as- 
uranec, the victory thought. Kill your cowardice with the 
ourage thought; vour failure with the suecess thought. 


HE history of every successful person, in whatever line, 
is really a history of perpetual visualizing of the thing 
e wanted to achieve, something larger. somcthing better, 
omething grander than what he had at the time. In 


Two Little Words es tet 


OU say that you are worried—dis- 
contented, 
And you "reckon" you are going to let 
things slide; 
Just remember. when you seem to be 
demented 
That there are two little words with 


you, 
and thin; 


question, 


you invariably look around outside 
The prospects just in front seem pale 


Did you ever stop to ask yourself the 


fulfilled, if your mind is not 
set in the right direction, all 
your hopes and plans will be frustrated. For, "Unto every- 
one which hath, shall be given, and from him that hath not 
even that he hath, shall be taken away from him" Of 
course, that is the law. To him that hath the positive, crea- 
tive faith, shall bc given, while the man who hath not faith, 
who is not positive, but negative, will lose even that he has, 
because a negative mind does not create anything. 

See how perfectly the law works in the case of a poor 
immigrant boy, for example, who unconsciously obeys it. 
He comes to this country, firmly impressed with the idea 
that hc is going to make a fortune. When he arrives he 
takes whatever his hands find to do and begins, let us say, 
by selling newspapers in the street. Then he dreams of the 
time when he shall have a newsstand of his own; and daily 
he looks at the stands which other boys have gained by 
hard work. and pictures himself as the proprietor. 

He saves every cent he can. Perhaps someone, attracted 
by his dead-in-carnestness, takes an interest in him and 
lends him a little capital, and in a very short time he finds 
himself in a small newsstand of his own. His ambition en- 
larges with his success and he pictures himself adding all 
sorts of things to his little stand to make it a better one, 
unti] step by step he rises to the possession of a railroad 
newsstand, and finally, to the ownership of a eity depart- 
ment store, or the leadership of some other great enterprise. 

Every great achievement, every big success in the world. 
has been built up just as this young immigrant built up 
his fortunes, by constantly enlarging the vision and working 
in a cheerful. hopeful, confident spirit to make it a reality. 


je By Philip O'Bryen Hoare 


you must remember luck is 
beyond you, 
And never to be reckoned with at all, 
But just add that little letter I have 
found you 
And worries once so big will seem 
quite small. 


quite 


you allied, 
And there is a similarity between them; 
In fact, one little letter does the trick, 
For luck is what you generally harp on. 


While its pluck to which you always 
ought to stick. 


I wonder if there's anything within. 
If you have you've naturally found it 
And these lines can bring no henefit 
to you; 
If you didn't—just contriveto get around it 
And I think you'll find that what I’ve 


said is true. 


Troubles so dark will quickly disappear 
then. 
Your horizon will grow brighter every 


ay; . 
To luck you'll say, “I never should have 
sought you.” 
To pluck you'll say, “I like you! Come 
and stay.” 


SEND ME YOUR NAME 


I have shown hundreds of men how to 
step from small-pay jobs into the big 
money class in one quick Jump. 
$10,000 a year—yes, and more—has 
come lo men es a result of writing to 
me. Jast let me send you the whole 
amazing proof —entirely free of cost 
er obligation. 


RE you ambitious to step into a job 
paying $10,000 a year? Then send me 
your name quick! 

I want to get in touch with 63 men—men 
who are ready to leave ordinary, routine work 
behind them and take their place among the 
big money makers of business. I want these 
men to earn $10,000 a year and more. 

If $10,000 a year appeals to you, then here 
is my proposition! 1 will do for you exactly 
what pe done for hundreds of other men 
who today are earning more money than they 
had ever dreamed possible. 

I have shown these men how to get out of 
the low pay rut and into the big moncy class— 
allin one quick jump! Ihave shown men how 
to earn five, ten, and fifteen times as much 
money as they had ever earned before. The 
stories of these men read like fiction—their 
sudden advances to magnificent earnings are 
so amazing as to be almost unbelievable. 
But I can show you absolute proof in the words 
of the men themselves. 

Here are just a few instances: J. P. Over- 
strect, of Dallas, Texas, who was formerly 
on the Capitol Police Force of Washington, 
D. C., writes me: “My earnings for March 
were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for the last 
six weeks, while last weck my earnings were 
$356—The N. S. T. A. dug me out of the rut 
where I was earning less than $1,000 ^. year 
and showed me how to make a success." 

W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., 
writes: “My earnings for the past thirty days 
are $1562 and I won Second Prize in March, 
although I only worked two weeks during 
that month." 

P. T. Balsbaugh, of Pittsburg, Pa., who was 
formerly a fireman on an Eastern railroad, 
states: “You have put me in the $10,000 a 
year class." 

These are extracts from only a few of the 
letters I have received. I could show you 
hundreds more—letters from every part of the 
country, written by men from all walks of life. 


What These Men Have Done 
You Can Do 


Now—I am going to tell you the secret 
of the extraordinary success of these men, 
Then I am going to offer you the same oppor- 
tunity that I offered them. I do not ask you 
to accept this opportunity now. I merely 
want you to send me your name, so that I 
can prove without cost or obligation, that I 
can do for you what Jhave already done for 
so many o 
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IF. you are earning less than 

$10,000 a year, I want you to 
mail me the coupon below. I 
will tell you how you can take 
your place in the most fasci- 
nating, best paying profession in 
the world. I am now in a posi- 


tion to make to 63 men the same 
offer that has enabled other men 
to rise in one step to greater 
earnings than they had ever 


thought possible. All I ask you 
to do is to mail the coupon at 
once. 


I want to tell you about the wonderful 
opportunities awaiting you in selling—the 
most fascinating, best-paying profession in 
the world. I want to show you how I can 
help you to quick and brilliant success, I 
want to prove to you, no matter what you 
may be doing now, that I can make you a 
Star Salesman—in your spare time at home, 
without interfering with your present work. 

If you are ambitious to earn $10,000 a year, 
then find out what Salesmanship offers you— 
why the pay is many times greater than in 
other lines of work—why the openings arc 
ten to one as compared to other fields, Do 
not hesitate a minute because you have never 
sold goods before. I have made Star Sales- 
men out of men who had never dreamed of 
becoming salesmen—men who had formerly 
been clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, farm 
hands! I explained to them the secrets of 
selling that opened the way to big selling 
jobs, to prosperity and financial independence 
—to lives of fascinating work, travel, contact 
with big and influential men and to endless 
opportunities. These men simply followed 
my advice and wrote to me, as I want you 
to do now. Do not delay, for you cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity—it may be 
the biggest one of your life. 


My Great Offer to 63 Men 


As President of the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, I have now 63 member- 
ships open for those who write to me at once. 
These 63 men will be admitted to this great 
organization of top-notch salesmen and sales 
managers and will be taught by them the 
secrets that make Star Salesmen, In their 
spare time at home, under the personal guid- 
ance of Master Salesmen, they will be shown 


at Once for 
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every step in the art and science of selling— 
they will be made masters of every phase of 
this wonderful profession. Almost before 
they realize it, they will be ready to step into 
the ranks of the Star Salesmen, just like the 
other members of the National Salesmen's 
Training Association who today are earning 
$10,000 a year and better. And as soon as 
they are ready and qualified, our Free Employ- 
ment and Service Department will help them 
select and secure a good selling position. 


This Is Your Big Opportunity 


Will you be one of the 63 men to take ad- 
vantage of this wonderful opportunity to 
become a member of the National Salesmen's 
Training Association—to be prepared for a 
splendid selling position? Will you be one 
of those to accept the same opportunity that 
has brought others such quick and brilliant 
success? 

It will not cost you a penny to investigate 
Surely you owe it to ee to do this at 
once. I want you to start immediately to 
prepare for a big selling job. Every day you 
delay means just that much time and money 
lost from your career as a Star Salesman, 


I Will Send You Free Proof 


All I ask you to do is to mail the coupon 
below. I will send you free of charge, my 
amazing proof of how I have helped others 
to $10,000-a-year jobs in selling. I will show 
you hundreds of wonderful letters from men 
all over the country, And I will make you a 

resent of my great book on Salesmanship. 
Just mail the coupon at once—do not delay 
a minute. Be sure of being among the 63 
to receive my amazing offer. Address 


J. E. Greenslade, President 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Dept. 56-H Chicago, III., U. S. A. 


National 
Dept. 


alesmens Training Association 
OH, Chicago, III., U. S 


I am ir sted in carning $10,000 a year o 
more. Send me your Free Proof that you cat 
make me a Star Salesman anil tell me how yot 
will help me land a selling job, Also a lis 
showing lines of business with openings for 
salesmen, This does not obligate me in any way. 
Name 
Street... LANE 
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ow I Sold My Real Estate 


Easily! Quickly! Profitably! 


And How You Can Do the Same 


ERE is a short tale about a 

quick sale that will interest 
«rv realty owner in search of a 
wer: 


“Through business deal 1 be- 
ime the owner of a property in an 
ljoining State. 

“The place was so run down that 
would have required $500 or $600 
| make the house habitable. 

“As the property was so located that 
could not live on it, and, being un- 
cupied, brought me no income, 1 
is, of course, anxious to dispose of 
as quickly as possible. 

"Never having tried to sell any reai 
tate, and knowing no better method 
pursue, I placed the property tu the 
nds of a local real estate agent. 

‘This agent, following out the usual 
ethods of the average small-town 
al estate man, put a "For Sale’ sign 
| the property and then sat down and 
uted for some one to come along 
d inquire about it. 

"After several months had elapsed 
thout any word from the agent, 1 
'ote and inquired as to the prospects 

a sale. Ile replied that he had been 
able to do anything with the prop- 
tv and had come to the conclusion 
at it was impossible to sell it in its 
esent. run-down condition, and ad- 
se d me to spend $500 in repairs. 

"Not having any money to spend on 
e place, and having lost all faith in 
e agent's ability to find a buver, I 
cided that if anything was done I 
nud have to do it myself. 
“Fortunately for me, about that time 
learned of ‘The Simplex Plans for 
ling Real Estate’ that had just been 
aught out by a New York publishing 
use. These I secured, and much to 
e delight, I found they contained 
"cà definite plans for selling just 
ch a property as mine. 

“Selecting from these seven selling 
ins the one that seemed best suited 
my requirements, I immediately put 
into operation with the following 
itifving results: 

“Within three days I had eighteen 
ople interested in my property, and 
thin tico weeks I made a satis- 
tory sale, having received three 
di offers and two offers of exe hange. 

“And what is of the utmost im- 
rtance, it cost but a few dollars to 
| my property by the Simplex Sys- 
n whereas if T had followed the 


ent's advice T would 105 e been com, 


O gle 


repairs, and 
when he 


pelled to spend $500 
pay him $/25 commission 
made the sale.” i 

(For. other. endorsements of the 
Sunplex System of Selling see center 
of opposite Page.) 


The Simplex Plans 


As the electric light is superior to 
the tallow candle; as the automobile 
beats the ox-cart of our forefathers: 
so THIE SIMPLEX PLANS FOR 
SELLING REAL ESTATE are in- 


comparably better than simply putting 


5,000 Sales! 


More than five thou- 
sand properties of all 
kinds, throughout the 


United States and 
Canada havealready 
been sold by this 
successful method 


a "For Sale" sign on a property and 
waiting patiently (or impatiently) for 
a buver. 

They are the crystallised and sys- 
tematige results of a clear- brained, 
practical salesman’s Heen!y. years’ ex- 
perience in the National real estate 
field, during which time he dealt with 
thousands of buyers and sellers in all 
parts of the country, made thousands 
of experiments, and "successfully solved 
thousands of selling problems. 

These effective Plans contain 
only positive, proved-out, time-tested 
results. 

They give you the real secrets of 
successful real estate selling. 

Thev have been so simplified and 
condensed that they are complete in 
only thirty-two pages (8 x 13 inches) 
in typewritten form with illuminated. 
descriptive title page, each set being 
autographed by the originator. 

There are many different combina- 
tions of the Plans, covering each of 
the forty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. 


No Plans have been prepared for 
selling properties outside the United 
States and Canada. 


Easy to Use 


The Simplex Plans are easy to follow. 
They are set forth in such clear, definite, 
everyday English that any one who can 
read and write can use them successfully. 


They enable you to handle the sale of 
yeur own property without any dithculty, 
without complications and without depend- 
mg on any one else for help of any kind. 


They give such clear, concise, straiait- 
away instructions that you cannot go wrong 
in following them, 


Most instructional works of all kinds are 
filled with such visionary theorics and im- 
practical ideas that the average man finds 
it impossible to apply them to his own par- 
ticular case. 


The Simplex Plans are entirely different. 
They propound no theories whatever. They 
are based altogether on actual results. They 
have been conclusively proved in thousands 
of cases. They are Prepared to fit your 
needs, and you use them in marketing your 
property, just as the good housewife se- 
lects a recipe from her cook book and fol- 
lows it in baking a cake. 


Who Are Using The Plans 


The Simplex Selling Plans are being used 
hy individual property owners who want to 
sell their properties promptly and economi- 
cally. 


They are being used bv those who want 
to handle the sale of their own real estate 
and save paying big fees und commissions 
io agents. 


And, although these Plans were not orig- 
inally intended for real estate agents, they 
are being used by aide-awake, cet-ahead 
agents from Maine to California. 


In addition to selling like the proverbial 
“hot cakes,” to individual property owners 
and progressive agents, these Plans are 
also being secured by large corporations 
and institutions that have extensive and 
important real estate deals to handle. The 
Homestead Commission of The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which is doing 
comprehensive real estate work throughout 
that great State, is making use of these 
effective Plans in their important work. 


And so The Simplex Selling Plans are 
being used by individual property owners, 
wise agents and large corporations and in- 
stitutions, throughout thi. great country. 


And they can be used just as well by you 
in solving vour real estate problem, no mat- 
ter in what part of the United States or 
Canada your property may be located. 


Sell Any Kind of Property 


The Simplex Plans have been success- 
fully used for the sale of all kinds of real 
estate, in all parts of the country, and at 
a great variety of prices, and thev are alsa 


used for selling established busi- 
nesses of all kinds, securing partners and 
precuring cash capital. 

It makes no difference what kind of a 
property vou have, or whether it is located 
in New York City or in the heart of Wy- 
oming far from any railroad, The Simplex 
Plans will show you just how to turn your 
holdings into cash. 

They will show vou all the little ins and 
outs, all the little zerinkles. you need to 
know, in order to get the best results. 

They will enable you to escape the snags 
and pitfalls that you are almost sure to run 
up against if you go ahead without expert 
advice. 

They will show you how to avoid making 
costly mistakes. 

They will give you the 
brings quick results. 

Think what it means to have the system- 
atizcd. knowledge of an expert's twenty 
years’ experience to guide you. 

Is it wise for you to make a single move 
or spend a single dollar in an effort to sell 
your property until you examine a sct of 
the effective Simplex Plans? 


The Value of a Plan 


Most people fail in what they undertake 
because they start to do something before 
they have a clear idea of just what they 
want to do and just how they are going to 
do it. 

What you need to make a successful 
sale of your real estate is a clear-cut plan 
or system that will get the best possible re- 
sults, 

If you go ahead ina haphazard fashion-- 
if you work without a practical plan—if 
you follow no defintte method—you are al- 
most sure to fail. 

To undertake any important work with- 
out a positive plan based on sound prin- 
ciples is mighty poor judgment. 

Here is what a well-known publication 
says on this very subject: “Nowhere is the 
goal of him who follows the route of anv- 
where. The man who aims at nothing in 
particular hits his mark. But the man who 
sees clear his plan hefore he takes the first 
step is the man who will reach the goal. 
Look ahead! See your way! Have a 
plan!” 

Working with a plan means using fore- 
sight instead of hindsight. It means profit- 
ing by experience — information know 
edge. Working without a plan means lost 
action—lost time and consequent loss in the 
one big thing that counts—results, 


being 


“know how” that 


Make Money Selling for Others 


In addition to using the Simplex Plans 
to sell your ówn real estate or business, vou 
can also use them for selling property for 
any relative, friend or acquaintance. In 
fact they will give vou all the information 
necssary to handle real estate as a side line, 

No matter what other business vou may 
be in, or what kind of goods vou are now 
selling, or what salaried position vou hold, 
you can secure a set of The Simplex Plan- 
and sell real estate "on the side.” 

They contain all the information vou need 
in order to become an expert sales special- 
ist. 

In a few evenings, right in vour 
home, you can learn the Simplex System or 
Selling and then put it into operation dur- 
ing your spare time. 

VI. L. Paddock, 
sayy: 

"My success achieved by putting into oper- 
ation the methods set forth in The Simplex 


Plans is great, a5 suc ole" my 
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OWT 


Lead, South Dakota, 


ry t ed 

Fhe New Success 
lifelong dream of establishing a real estate 
business that is highly promising for the 
future, and very gratilving at present.” 


J. M. Trammell, 
frooksville, Florida. 


Realty 
says: 


Specialist. or 


“These plans are founded on principles 
as solid as Gibraltar, and if carried out will 
produce results without fail whether to sell 
one propert“ or a thousand.” 


J. C. Kotzum, Curtis Bay, 


“I sold a property 


Plans for $2,500. 


Maryland, savs: 
yesterday. by vour 
My commission was $250, 

Is there any reason why you can't do as 
well? 

Is there any reason why vou should not 
det a set of The Simplex Plans and use 
them in building up a business of your own 
and earn from $1,000 to $3,000 a vear—or 
more during your spare time? 


Now Is the Time to Sell 


If you have any real estate to dispose of, 
now is the time to sell it. 

The past ten or twelve years have been 
poor real estate years, except in certain 
sections where local conditions have stimu- 
lated the business, but since the ending of 
the war the business has been booming, 


Proof! 


“The 
for cash within 


Simplex Plans sold my house 
two weeks.“ F. F., 
Wanwatossa, W E “Sold my farm for 
cash. ' — Mrs. I. Ce; Glenwood, Minn 
Sold my 1 place in three weeks 
for cash."—H. M. B., New York City. 
-. E. 
“Simplex Plans 


“Sold my stere and real. estate." 
San 


Francisco, Cal. 
sold my house for cash within three 
weeks." — M, E. L.. Marshalltown, lores. 
“Sold my hat factory. Endorse your 
methods." IE, E. B.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Sold my proper Your plans quickest 
l ever Sw.“ — J. Waterford, N. J. 
“Your plans sold my Colorado ranch.’ 
E Lansing, Mick. “Sold for 
cash in [0 "UW H, €.. Wakefield. 
Mass “Sold me Hotel.” ae Se 5. 
Piano, III. “Saldo three lots for cash.’ 
R. P. AI. Ottawa, Cunada, "Sold my 
Michigan farm . cf J., Miami, Fla 


and it is predicted hy experts everywhere 
that the next five vears will be banner real 
estate years for this country. 

So, if you have any real estate vou have 
no good use for-real estate that is not 
paying vou a good profit—vou should sell 
it right now, while the demand is good, 
and prices are high, 

Thousands of property owners who have 
been obliged to carry their real estate hold- 
ings for ten or twelve years, unable to 
make satisfactory sales on account of a 


4 


stagnant market, are now disposing of the 
properties throveh the Simplex System 
prices that, a few years use. thes wou 
have thought impossible to secure. 

There are more buyers in the market ne 

for all kinds af property than the 
have been for many years. 

The time to sell is when the market 
active and prices high, 

And that time is noz. 


How to Get Your Set 


The late Andrew Carnegie used to ~ 
that the fig ditference between a good Ins 
ness man and a poor one is that the we 
business man goes ahead and does the thir 
while the other is still (iki: about it 

That is to say that the man who succre 
in any undertaking—no matter what it is 
is the one who not only sees an opportunit 
but seizes it. 

Merely reading, thinking and talkú 
about selling your property will never a 
complish anything. 

You must act. 

Therefore, send for a set of the succes 
ful Simplex Plans at once and let the 
show you how to make a quick sale of vot 
real estate. 

You know that what vou need befor 
undertaking to market your property i5 
definite, proved-out Plan to guide vou. 

You know that you cannot expect muc 
help from the average real estate agent. 

You know that to get rid of your prog 
erty—promptly and profitahly—vou wi 
have to give the matter some personal a 
tention. 

And you know that now—if ever—is t 
time to do it, while the big real estate boo: 
is on. 

So make sure of your set of The Simple 
Plans right now, and let them show vo 
how to turn your property into cash. 


Send No Money 


Do not send us any money. Just ma 
the coupon, or write a letter, and a con 
plete set of the Simplex Plans will be sc: 
to you by return mail, prepaid, If. arte 
examining them vou are not entirely satr 
fied, send them back any time within te 
days after you receive them and you wi 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you find they ar 
just what you need to make a quick, cas 
sale of your property send only SIO in fu 
payment. 

That is the fair, square wav in which th 
Simplex Plans are sold. We take all th 
risks. You have nothing to lose and econ 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon teta 


Seth Moyle, Mgr., THE SIMPLEX CO. 
1133 Broadway, New York 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPO? 


Seth Moyle, Mgr. THE SIMPLEX CO., 


1133 Broadway, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


Vou may send mea set 


I wil rematl thon within 10 days after 


I promi nob ta 
they conta i I keep them 


Name 


Address 


Toa fo once the name of 


of the Simplex Plans for Ne, , Real Estate in the 5i 


Lo receive 


host Hiem do quy one or 


State 


thon or 


send Si in full paymon, 
make any use of the ideas and forea > 


in shui sour pr perty as focate n) 


An Interview with Irving T. Bush 


The Man Who Turned an Old Warehouse into a Business Worth 
Millions, Now Employs Over 300,000 Persons and Operates 
All Over the World 


This Is the Result of a Young Man’s Dream, Twenty-five Years Ago 
By DELIA AUSTRIAN 


zation, but should be helped by it," says Irving 

T. Bush. “There are two economic forces in the 
usiness world; organization and coóperation. Neither can 
e eliminated; they should be amalgamated. Organization 
ithout coöperation is cruel. It means the trust, the crowd- 
ig out of the smaller man and all of the evils of monopoly. 
oóperation without organization is foolish. It just won't 
inction. It is usually a flabby association of well-meaning 
en presided over by somebody's brother-in-law." 

These words are the more remarkable because they are 
ic wise words of a man still in the early fifties. A glance 
his forehead proves that he is a thinker. His clean-cut, 
ld features symbolize courage and 
snerosity ; the full broad lips indi- 
ite the man's love for humanity. 
These words are the philosophy of 
1 idealist whose ideals have not run 
seed, but have found expression in 
ie Bush Terminal in New York, the 
reat warehouses and docks in 
rooklyn and a similar project in 
ondon. 

In his quiet, thoughtful manner, 
ir. Bush continued: “I believe in 
‘ganization, efficiency, and prog- 
ss; but, most of all, I believe in 
portunity. I- believe the small 
an should not be crushed by or- 
inization, but should be helped by, 

I like to think the Bush Termi- 
al Company is a success without 
irting any one else. I call it an 

‘ganization for coóperation. It is 
1 organization, for it is built for 
ficiency and designed to save 
oney by cutting out the lost motion 
id unnecessary expense, by doing 
mplex things simply, by finding the 
raight line between effort and re- 
lt. It helps the smaller man in 
s competition with big rivals. In 
is building are companies whose 
pital run in the millions, and along 
de of them are the small trades 
id crafts built up by careful inge- 
iity and launched with our aid and 
vice. All are given the same oppor- 
nity of finding a wider market for 
eir goods, reaping all the profit, ex- 
pting for the floor space they rent. 
“Buyers come here from all parts 
the country, and instead of wan- 
ring about aimlessly hunting for 
cir materials, in this one gigantic 
ilding they go leisurely from case 

case, floor to floor, studying their 
dividual needs.” 


oss Google 


T HE small merchant should not be crushed by organi- 


Photograph by Alman & Co., N. Y, 


IRVING T. BUSH 
Creator of the Bush Terminal 
In a frame on his desk, 
of philosophy by Josh Billings: 


“Konsider the postage stamp, my 
usefulness konsists in its ability to stick to one 
thing until it gets there.” 


JHEN the armistice was signed the Bush Terminal 
Company and McLane Silk Company purchased 
$10,000,000 worth of cartridge silk from the government. 
This cloth was used by the government in tbe making ot 
cartridges. When the Bush-McLane organization bought 
this material, they left some in the natural color and some 
they dyed. This textile is now being used for various kinds 
of women's gowns, and for many sorts of interior decorating. 
As I strolled, with one of Mr. Bush's secretaries, from 
room to room it seemed that we had been given Aladdin's 
lamp, that all we had to do was to make a wish. With the 
making of that wish we saw wonderful displays of fine per- 
fumes, powders and soaps, from Paris and the Riviera; 
leather goods from London; silver- 
ware and jewelry from New Eng- 
land; children's clothes and toys 
from the West. Even home decora- 
tion finds a place in the Bush termi- 
nal. The handicraft worker is 
given an opportunity to enlarge his 
business. Mr. Bush believes in giving 
every manufacturer a chance to sell. 
But this is only a small part of Mr. 
Bush's gigantic undertaking. As he 
says, "At our plant, in Brooklyn, we 
have three hundred manufacturers 
grouped at one point. Each has 
facilities in coöperation with the 
other two hundred and ninety-nine. 
which he could not afford if operat- 
ing alone. He is placed on a manu- 
facturing equality with his big rival. 
He is in coöperation with others, and 
has the finest building with the best 
equipment in the most central loca- 
tion, at a trifling cost. We do not 
claim to be philanthropists. We just 
believe in men and opportunity, and 
we are trying to make a success by 
working with men, and not against 
them.” 


INCE the Bush Terminal opened, 

it has been visited by over 23,000 
merchants and merchandise buyers 
from all parts of the globe. Of the 
domestic buyers, excluding those 
from greater New York, about 45 
per cent have come from points west 
of the Mississippi River. Buyers 
have come from the fringes of the 
Arctic Circles, from distant points in 
Alaska, and such faraway places as 
Buenos Airés, Iceland, Bogota, Mo- 
rocco and Hankow. 

From the time these buyers enter 
the New York Bush Terminal Build- 
ing they can transact all their busi- 


Mr. Bush has this bit 


son; its 
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He Deposits $500 a M 


“CNEE that man at the Receiving 
LJ) Teller's window? That's Billy 
King, Manager for the Browning 
Company. Every month he comes 


“A few years ago he started at Browning's 
at $15a week. Married, had one child, couldn't 
save a cent. One day he came in here desperate 
wanted to borrow a hundred dollars— wife 
was sick. 


“I said, ‘Billy, Pm going to give you some- 
thing worth more than a loan—some good 
advice—and if you'll follow it I'll let you have 
the hundred, too. You don't want to work 
for $15 a week all your life, do you?’ Of 
course he didn't. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way 
to climb out of your job to something better. 
Take up a course with the International 
Correspondence Schools in the work vou 
want to advance in, and put in some of your 
evenings getting special training. The 
Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in 


the bank.' 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton 
and a few days later he had started studying at 
home. Why, in a few months he had doubled 
his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in 
charge of his department, and two months ago 
they made him Manager. And he's making 
real money. Owns his own home, has quite 
a little property beside, and he's a regular at 
that window every month. It just shows what 
a man can do in a little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with am- 
bition, men who really want to get ahead in 
the world and are willing to prove it by train- 
ing themselves in spare time to do some one 


thing well Os gle 


in and deposits $500. 
watching Billy for a long time— 
take almost as much 
interest in him as I do 
- in my own boy. 


Ive been 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 

[International Correspondence Schools are 
.ready and anxious to help you prepare for 

something better if you'll simply give them 
the chance. More than two million men and 
women in the last 29 years have taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. More than 
110,000 others are getting ready in the same 
way right now. 

Is there any reason why you should let 
others climb over you when you have the 
same chance they have? Surely the least you 
can do is to find out just what there is in this 
proposition for you. Here is all we ask: With- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in any 
way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 

pP a —————— TEAR OUT HERE —— —— — —— ——— 
[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX7389SCRANTON, PA. 


l Explain, without obligating me, bow I can qualify for the position, or in the 
| subject, before which I mark X. 


ADVERTISING Q Electrician gq Machine Designer 
SALESMANSHIP Electric Wiring Machine Shop Practice 
Traffic Management Electric Lighting Boilermaker or Designer 
BUSINESS MANAGEMI NT Electric Car Running Patternmaker 

Private Secretary Heavy Electric Traction Toolmaker 

Commercial Law Electrical Draftsman - Foundry W 

Cert, Public Accountant Electric Machine Designer Blacksmith 


Higher Accounting 
Railway Accountant 
HOORRERPER 

Sisco graphs and Typist 
Good Eng! 


g! isb 
Window Trimmer 
Show-Card Writer 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
ARCHITECT 
Architectural Draftaman gs 
Contractor and Builder R 
Building Foreman CIVIL ENGINE EF MC 
Carpenter Surveying and Mapping 
Concrete Bullder K. R. Constructing 
MARINE ENGINEER H Bridge Engineer 
VLUNHEM A STEAM FITIER SHIP DRAFTSMAN 
Heating & Ventilation 2 Structural Draftsman 
Plumbing Inspector Stroctural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Municipal Engineer 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINE EM ined © Hk MIST 
y jo Analytical Chemist 
NAVIGATION 
M Motor Roat Konalag 
Assayer P ASRICELTUMK 
IL TENTILEOYERSFERORSUIT. [T Fruit Growing 
Conon Manufacturing Vegetable Growing 
in Live Stock & Dairying 
U POCLTMY kaisen 
Spanish 


| 

| 

l 

| 

l Railway Mail Clerk 

| Maii Carrier 
CARTOONIST 

| Illustrator 
Perspective Drawing 

| Ca Designer 
Wallpaper Designer 

| Bookcover Designer 
TEACHER 

' Q Common School Subjects 

+ |] High School Subjects 

| Mathematics 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


5 Woolen Manufacturing 


M Locomotive Engineer 


Automobile Repairing Koundhouse Foreman e| 
Auto, Electrical Work C) MECHANICAL ENGINEER E Freno 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER | Mechanical Draftsman E natas 


Name — 


Occupation 


nd Employer — 


A! 
Street and No 


State — — ÉÉ—— 
— 
n to International Correrpundence Schools, 


City. — — — 
Canadians may send this oon trral, Quod, 
Jriginal ff 


An Interview with Irving T. Bush 


ness without leaving it. Besides having 
an endless array of samples from which 
to choose, they have lounging rooms 
where they can discuss any business 
they wish with manufacturers, a library 
where are found books covering all 
mahufacturing subjects, a clubroom 
where they meet hundreds of other buy- 
ers, telephone booths, and a grill where 
food is served at reasonable prices. A 
buyer came from Venezuela who or- 
dered a thousand dozen portable bath- 
tubs for babies. A buyer from Panama 
ordered electric cream-freezers, and 
another from Paris, who placed his 
order for electric dishwashers for res- 
taurants said that prior to the intro- 
duction of this "Yankee notion"—only 
a few years ago—all the dishes in Pari- 
sian restaurants were washed by hand. 


pr is a poor rule that does not work 

both ways. While the Bush system 
has saved the buyer and manufacturer 
both time and money, it has created new 
industries for both small and large 
manufacturers. 

The experience of a woman who 
manufactures baby bonnets illustrates 
this fact. At the opening of the Bush 
Terminal Sales Building this manufac- 
turer took a small space to exhibit her 
baby bonnets and take orders. The 
orders came. They came from places 
to which she had never been able to 
send a salesman. She now announces 
that she will have 500 workers making 
baby bonnets. 

Atrifle over twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Bush inherited from his father an old 
warehouse on a piece of untenanted land 
on the Brooklyn water front. As a boy, 
in Brooklyn, Irving Bush had seen the 
windjammers come up the bay, anchor 
off shore, and, sometimes, send their car- 
goes ashore by “lighters,” because they 
were unable to find berthing space. He 
had seen steamers lose valuable days 
because they could not find a place to 
dock; and when a wharf was found 
finally, more precious time was wasted 
in slow, costly methods of unloading. 
He saw that much confusion was caused 
by teams getting into one another's way, 
by loads left on the dock, and other 
horrors of inefficient dispatching—all of 
which added to the cost and increased 
the time required to get a ship under 
way so that another could take its place. 

The vision of young Irving T. Bush 
was broad enough to make him realize 
that his opportunity was to create new 
and simpler methods for the storage, 
distribution, and shipment of goods. At 
the time that most young men were 
starting on an academic career, Mr. 
Bush was doing a man's work. He per- 
fected his plans by day and his nights 
were spent delving into all that pertains 
to the administration of seaports, to the 
problems of storage, routing and des- 
patehing, to the loading of Sole 


Digitized by OL 8 e 


“The World Tower." the thirty-three story 

skyseraper built by Irving T. Bush, 42nd 

St, New York City, a trading center for 
the world. 


marine. He realized that, in the pas- 
sage of merchandise from producer to 
consumer, costly and inefficient methods 
were used. 

His problems were not confined to an 
analysis of the problems of the trans- 
shipment alone. It would have been im- 
possible for him to have selected a single 
detail in the chain of transportation, 
and to have successfully built up the 
great Brooklyn terminal had he ignored 
the three great principles involved in 
distribution, production, and salesman- 
ship. The problems affecting these fun- 
damentals are so closely interrelated 
and interdependent, that any industry 
catering to one feature must work in 
harmony with the others. 


R. BUSH'S plant in Brooklyn is 

built upon a recognition of the re- 
lation between production, transporta- 
tion, and market. The Terminal gives 
employment to over 300,000 people— 
a population sufficient to support a city 
the size of Washington, D. C. "The 
energy of Bush Terminal in the hand- 
ling of goods is concentrated on one 
thing: cut lost motion. For years the 
crews in the different divisions of the 
huge plants have contested for the dis- 
tinction of handling the freight most 
economically, to unload it from vessels, 
and transport it to and from its destina- 
tion with the least labor. This not only 
results in lower handling costs, but 
helps the worker; it brings the most 
efficient to the front. 

The Terminal is operated by men 
who started in the ranks of labor. The 
superintendent began as a day laborer. 
Ten years ago the assistant superinten- 
dent was a checker. Many of the fore- 
men started as stevedores. Practise is 
the best teacher in the warehouse and 
terminal game. There is a way of 
handling a bag or loading a car that 
you cannot get from a college education. 

Cut out useless motion and encourage 
an uncongested flow of traffic. This is 
gained by modern appliances handled 
with skill. During the World War, the 
Bush Terminal handled 60 per cent of 
the government's freight. This is the 
result of Mr. Bush's genius of organiza- 
tion, and his broad vision in seeing the 
relative value of things including the 
human one that enters into the problem 
of port management. 


HE physical facilities of the Brook- 
lyn plant include 8 modern steam- 
ship piers, 122 warehouses, 15 model 
loft buildings containing more than five 
million square feet of space, and an 
eight-story re-inforced concrete Service 
Building equipped with every modern 
convenience to handle merchandise, a 
cold-storage plant with 1,500,000 cubic 
feet of cold-storage space, a railroad 
with thirty miles of tracks, 8 steamship 

piers. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


(‘Organized Common Sense) 


Will Increase Your Earni 


NOTHER MAN started even with vou in life, no richer, no more talented, 
A no more ambitious. But in the vears that have px isscil he has somehow 
managed to move far ahead. What is the secret of it? W hy should he, 
apparently, have the power to get so casily the things he wants while you 
must work so hard for all that comes to vou? 
Another woman, madam, no more able than vourself, has the good gifts of 
life fairly thrust into her hands. You have compared yourself to her ang 
questioned what there is in her character and talents that vou somehow lac 


The Scientists Can Tell You the Reason 


It is no secret from them. Put in simple terms it is merely this: Men and women succeed 
hy it ing their hidden powers to the best advantage and by employing the minds of other sien 
aud women in their service. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts according to certain laws known as the laws of 
Psvchology—"organized common sense.“ Either by instinct or by study some individuals 
master these laws, To them the minds of their associates become hike fine instruments on 
which they can play at will. They have but to set the train of circumstances moving and 
await the result. In other words— they apply Psychology. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office, We see it adopted by military and naval authorities and 
used in appraising and developing men. We see it accepted by great universities as a basis 
for entrance examinations and a means for increasing mental caliber. We see men in every 
profession, as well as those in many lines of industry and business, applying Psychology to 
their personal occupations, and from the benefits derived from it greatly increasing their 
incomes, enlarging the scope of their activities, rising to higher positions of responsibility, 
irfluence and power. 


The Direct Method to Win Spiritual and Material Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understanding of its priceless truths, an organization 
was founded by Mr. Warren Hilton some years ago to co-ordinate the principles of Psychol- 
ogv and apply them to every-day life—thus the Society of Applied Psychology came into 
Leing. Among the members of the Advisory Board who also contribute to the literature of 
the Society are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel. I. I)., LI. D., Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver, former Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D. Sc, Inventer and Mechan- 
ical Engineer; George Van Ness Dearborn, M.D. PhD. Psychologist: and Author; John 
Clausen, Vice-President Union National Bank, Seattle; Harry S. Tipper. Chairman, National 
Fducational Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and others, 

Because of the very great value of the Society's Basic Course of Reading to the average 
man and woman, The Literary Digest is co-operating te bring it within the means of every 
earnest seeker for scli-betterment. 


“$500 Would Not Tempt Me to "mauu apd have read works 


en that subject by James, Munsterberg, 


Part With These Books Prince. Jastrow and cthers, and fascinating it was. 
too, I have alse read and am new studying your 
“E have always heen under the impression that Basic Course of Reading. It is. mme opinion, the 
psychelegy was a ‘dry-as-lust’ study that required only time that the problem as a practical, workable 
months and years of careful research, and yen can propesition bas heen approached frem the right 
imagine my surprise in reading the first three val direction.” 
umes cf vour course ta learn how explicit and conte 
everything has been made. To me the perusal ¢ es . 
these bocks is as much a pleasure as reading an Should be Introduced in Every 
interesting story, and tbe principles set forth are so LES 
casy to apply in every-day life. $500 would net Home 
tempt me to part with the hooks."—C. A. Dornhurg, " "ME . E 
Whelesale Furniture, Oakland, Calif. Dr. S. P, Seamer, „f Newcastle, Ky.: These 
hocks should be introduced. in every home. They 
a s. explain Psychology in a cencentrative ferm and in 
Only Practical Cones of Reading such casy language as to he imnderstecd by every ene 
B ! Tsenally E n 
sycholo who knews how to read. Perseñally, I woubl one 
m P y gy part with them fer any money, as D can apply the 
W. E. Clarke, Wholesale Merchant. Owenshoro, "scientific suggestions given to the greatest advantage 


Ky., says: For some years I have been interested in my every day practice, 


FREE 


“HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR POWER OF 
ACHIEVEMENT” 


ARB chlet showing hiw Psychology 

leen reduced to easy, simple 
Tang cs no college education 
necessary to understand and apply 
at Ile yeu can greatly improve 
your present ccenpation or tind a 
Letter 0ne--Large rewards come 
frm à knowledge of Psseli buy > 
The use of Psyehelogy in the Army, 
the Navy, in civil f. ow tnu 
apply schelogy in salesmanship: 
in public speaking; in retail selling; 
in the professi ns— Attainment et 
mind contrél-— Source of will power 
len te avoid worry low ideas 
are created: -Mental concentration— 
Five exercises for developing oh 
servatien—Hew habits are formed 
and broken—Words that create de- 
S Hew to develop bnancial forc- 
sight- The ability to read men, ete. 

Sign and m; dl the coupen below, 
now, it does not obligate vou in any 
way—no agent will call upon you. 
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354-260 Fourth Avenue, No V. City 
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haber, “How go Develop Your Power 
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$$$ GET INTO 


Advertising Men make the largest salaries known to 
the business world. Trained men can practically name 
their own salarics—so important is this most Profitable 
and Fascinating Profession to the success of every busi- 
ness today. You can easily get into this great business 
of Advertising, and start soon at a good salary 


The Quickest and Surest 
Way to Make Money 


A knowledge of Advertising will put you in touch with 
big men in whatever line you choose. "Your ideas, your 
opinions will be asked—and your advice heeded! 


Your work will appear before the public—Its value is sure to 
he known! You cannot be held back into obscurity! There is no 
danger of your not receiving the full value of your labors, and 
while you are making a success of the business, you are also 
making a reputation for yourself, 

No other trade or profession inspires a man to success like this 
most Profitable and Fascinating P ession of Advertising, because 
you all the time realize that cverybody sees and appreciates your 
abors. 

We teach you in a short time the fundamental principles of 
Advertising that apply to all lines of business. We train you in 
their application to any particular business you desire. We pre 
pare you to become an Advertising spectalist—and all is dene by 
correspondence. 

The time required by you is no more than what you wou"! ordi- 
narily give to reading the daily papers, and you can put yourself 
into a position to secure from $65.00 to $75.00 a week to start with. 


Edward T 


$. €. DOBBS 
President and Advertising 
Manager, Coca-Cola 


We Guarantee to Teach You 
in a Few Months 


The business world is calling for Advertising Men as it 
never has before, and men who have been trained by the Page- 
Davis School have more confidence in their ability to make 
rapid advancement. 

Mos must know the fundamental principles „f Advertising 
to get ahead! You can learn them easily in a few months! 
Just a common school education is all you need! 

Of all subjects, Advertising is possibly the only one which 
can be learned completely and efficiently by mail, The work 
is all done by writing, and your tools consist of merely pencil 
and paper. Your ideas are all put down in writing, and what- 
ever is necessary for you to know, we can tell it to you more 
clearly in writing, than we could in the spoken word. 


Durham -Duplex 
Blades 


This shows an odrertisement as the ad man finishes dt; 
ot the right as the public sis it 


Page-Davis Instructors are Experts 


The Page-Davis School is the oldest institution of its 
7 Varietieo kind in the world, amd in twenty-five years of active 
service, more than 65,000 students, men and women, 
have profited from our instruction, Our letters of satis- 
faction from thousands of students refer to the thorough 
ness of our instruction, and the value of every principle N 
that we have taught them. This kind ot instruction can ! SA 9 
only be given by those who have years’ of experience onar) * 
and qualined themselves to be masters of the art! 


Edward T. Page, who is Director of the School, was Oh Boy / 
c 


Advertising Ma 
Heinz 


the first man who ever taught Advertising, and is a 
leader in Advertising thought of today. He gives every 
student his careful and thoughtful attention, necessary 
to successful instruction, Our staff includes such men 
as W, A. McDermid, Adv, Mgr. of Mennen's Tale 
Powder Co.; P. W. Lennen, Vice-Pres. and Ady. Mgr. 
of the Royal Tailors; Louis A. Hodges, Leading Au- 
thority on Business Management and Industrial En- 
gineering; C. V. Hodges, Authority on Selection of 
Mediums and an Adv. Lecturer of Reputation; C. H 
Stoddard. of Munsey's Magazine; W. €, Powell, Adv. 
Mgr. of Mandel Bros. Dept. store, Chicago; R. N. Mc- 
Arthur, recognized authority on Typographical Display 


J. L. JOHNRON 
President and Advertising 


m The Original PAGE-DAVIS 


DEPARTMENT E-7 


The New Success 


Advertising: 


Advertising is a Most Medicine, Engincering, all require 
. . years of preparation and study—a 
Fascinating Work hard struggle before you actually enter the ned Even 
le re- 


Advertising Men are so happy and pros- then you must fight to keep your position e 
perous that most people speak of Advertis- wards, even at best, are far less than fairly good Ad 
ing as the “Advertising Game.” Those in vertising Men get in the beginning. 


it never call it drudgery, they are in love 
with their work, and with all the fun of doing F A 
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new things each day, comes the pav check 
that makes men in other lines look on in 
wonder! What other work offers so broad Unas orr 
an opportunity? What other line can vou 
enter that pays you so well? What other 
career can you take up so easily? Law, 
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Page-Davis Teaches 


All Branches of Advertising 
—the Fundamental Principles 


tresen 
aii Saver? 


Advertising has many branches, rami 
fications. Our course covers them all, 
their fundamental principles, their vari- 
ous problems, their correct solution. 
Why mail order advertising must be 
different from store advertising, and 
general publicity different from both 
How, why and when to use magazines, 
newspapers, circulars, billboards. 

All these facts frem the worhl’'s advertising 
experience are made clear to yuu im our course, 


You need all of this before you can get into the 
business—before you can reach the top. The only 
et these principle s without years of work 
age- Davis schol give them to you. Ina 
few months you can make yourself master of the 


pr ant prever 
tien on sy 


fundamental principles of advertising anil be 
prepared to specialize if you desire in any cf 
these branches: 1 
; z : f 1 
GeneralSales Promotion Advertising Art Strike While the Iron is Hot 1 
National Publicity Layouts and Arrangement , Yur cpvertunity ls greatest right now, Never t 
H . "n . we eles Tat MT (fom "ns tate 
Mail Order Advertising Typography and Printing spem io detis Never fore were trained d Gentlemen: 
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Department E-7, Page Building, Chicago, lil. 


An Interview with the late 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Greatest of American Authors Told SUCCESS 
How He Rose from Country Printer 
to World Eminence 


By JOHN WEBSTER 


William Dean Howells, who passed away last month, at the 
age of 86 years, was one of the most remarkable figures in 
the world. For the past forty years, he was the brightest 
star in the literary firmament of America—a position of the 
greatest distinction which he had won by his natural abili- 
ties, the chiefest elements of which were his very keen 
knowledge of human nature and his rare gift to describe 
people as people really are. Permitted to choose between 
an education and work in his father’s printing office, he took 
the latter and educated himself, at night, by candle light. 
His fame had spread all over the world and his genius was 
recognized by the sternest crtics of literature. The follow- 
ing interview Mr. Howells granted to Success some time 
ago, but every word of it is as pertinent to-day as when it 
was uttered —Tne Eprrons. 


* SHOULD like, Mr. Howells,” said I, by way of 
opening my interview with the famous novelist, to 
learn your opinion concerning what constitutes suc- 

cess in life. You should have the American view?” 

“Not necessarily,” said the novelist, seating himself. 

“Do you share the belief that everything is open to the 
beginner who has sufficient energy and perseverance?” 

"Add brains, and I will agree," said Mr. Howells with a 
smile. A young man stands at the ‘parting of two ways,’ 
and can take his path this way or that. It is comparatively 
easy then, with good judgment. Youth is certainly the 
greatest advantage which life supplies." 

"You began to carve out your place in life under condi- 
tions very different from those of to-day?” 

"Yes. I was born in a little southeastern Ohio village,— 
Martin's Ferry,—and, of course, I had but little of what 
people deem advantages in the way of schools, railroads, 
population, and so on. I am not sure, however, that 
compensation was not had in other things." 

"Do you consider that you were specially talented in the 
direction of literary composition?" 

“I should not say that. I think that I came of a read- 
ing race, which had always loved literature in a way. My 
inclination was to read." 

"Would vou say that. with a special leaning toward a 
special study, and good health, a fair start, and persever- 
ance, anyone can attain to distinction?” 


"I Began with a Lofty Ideal" 


$ THAT is a probability, only. You may be sure that 

distinction will not come without those qualities. The 
only way to succeed, therefore, is to have them; though 
having them will not necessarily guarantee distinction. I 
can only say that I began with a lofty ideal, without saying 


how closely I have held to 
it. My own youth was not 
specially marked by advan- 
tages. There were none, 
unless you can call a small 
bookcase full of books, 
which my home contained, 
an advantage. The print- 
ing office was my school 
from a very early date. My 
father thoroughly believed 
in it, and he had his belief 
as to work, which he illus- 
trated as soon as we were old enough to learn the trade he 
followed. We could go to school and study, or we could go 
into the printing office and work, with perhaps an equal 
chance of learning; but we could not be idle." 

"And you chose the printing office?" 

"Not wholly. As I recall it, I went to and fro between 
the schoolhouse and the printing office. When I tired of 
one, I was promptly given my choice of the other." 

“Then you began life in poverty?” 

“I suppose that, as the world goes now, we were poor. 
My father's income was never above twelve hundred a year, 
and his family was large; but nobody was rich then. We 
lived in the simple fashion of that time and place." 

"You found time to read?" 

"My reading, somehow, went on pretty constantly. No 
doubt my love for it won me a chance to devote time to it." 

"Might I ask how much time you devoted each day to 
your literary object?" 

“The length varied with varying times. Sometimes I read 
but little. There were years of the work, of the over-work, 
indeed,—which falls to the lot of many, that I should be 
ashamed to speak of except in accounting for the fact. My 
father had sold his paper in Hamilton, and had bought an 
interest in another at Dayton, and at that time we were all 
straining our utmost to help pay for it." 

"And that left you little time?" 

“In that period very few hours were given to literature. 
My daily tasks began so early, and ended so late, that I 
had little time, even if I had the spirit for reading. 
Sometimes I had to sit up until midnight, waiting for 
telegraphic news, and be up again at dawn to deliver the 
papers, working afterward at the case; but that was only 
for a few years." 

"When did you find time to seriously apply yourself to 


literature?" 

"T THINK I did so before I really had the time. Liter- 
ary aspirations were stirred in me by the great authors 

whom I successively discovered, and I was perpetually imi- 


(€ Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


I know, indeed, of nothing 
more subtly satisfying and cheer- 
ing than a knowledge of the real 
good will and appreciation of 
others. Such happiness does not 
come with money, nor does it 
flow from a fine physical state. 
It cannot be bought. But it is 
the keenest joy, after all, and the 
toiler's truest and t reward. 

WILLIAM Dean Howe ts. 


Acquiring a Literary Style 


The New Success 


WANTED THIS YEAR 


A grave dearth of story plots now confronts the motion picture industry. Producers will pay you well for any 
suitable story-ideas. Literary ability not a prime factor. Learn how you can wnite for the screen. 


5000 New Story-Ideas for Motion Pictures 


The above figure does not include material needed for religious, commercial and educational filii .. 


OMEWHERE in America this year, seripts. They will pay these prices because 
scores of new motion picture writers they must have stories. 95% of book material 
will be developed. (For the motion is unsuited to their need, and as vet not enough 
picture industry must have a continuous people are writing for the sereen to supply the 
supply of good, new story-ideas if it is to demand. 
survive.) The above is a statement of fact concerning 
Most of these new photoplayvwrights will be the motion picture industry. If you have a 
men and women who never wrote a line for story-idea as good as some vou have seen pro- 
publication. ‘They will be people with merely duced, this opportunity is wide open to you. 
good ideas for stories, who are willing, during There is plenty of proof that producers 
spare hours, to learn how picture directors really do pay the prices stated above. For they 
want their plots laid out. Producers will pay are paying these prices constantly to people we 
them $100 to $500 each for clever comedies. have taught to write for the screens people 
and $250 to $2,000 each for five-reel dramatic who never saw a motion picture studio. 


In Two Short Years Adusery- pru dcinde i Mee ihe Ee d 

It was a little over two years ago when the famine Council ducer; AL k. Christie, president Christie Fim (50. Hesi 
in story plots first becatoe acute. P'ubiic taste changed. ET SE COMITATA REIN E EAST 
Plav-goers began to demand real stories. Plenty of "y formerly phetepiaywrht Pr Mr. and Min SS ure cda 
manuscripts were being submitted, hut most were un- x N constant tench with the studies. she Rroaws their seeds s chat 
suitable. For writers did not know how to adapt ^" E a niemi Ts oso us Ss e i pon 
their stories for the screen, Few could. come to é a Ne ras 
Los Angeles to learn. & plan for home study had to à zs 
be devised. . 7 $3,000 for One Story Plot 

Frederick Palmer (formerly staff writer of Keystone, exui 50 CCC 
Fox, Triangle and Universal), finally assembled a corps ` ben te support sibel teachers, 


i 4 i : Dereerer General, 
of experts who built à plan of study which new writers — pan i Piae 


could master through correspondence. lahr Cen. 


Ministers, business men, 
iato suveni 


q ` : r 6o Secr s fal phit ! 
The Palmer Course and service has new bern in- 13 1 6 d 8 
dorsed in writing by practically every big star and pro- EU uS Hs Sunt The a cta n 
ducer. Back of the Palmer Plan, directing this work in i uses is Majesty the American” and t 
P A y 1 t aksan whieh Jo Warren Rernngeen lites s j 
developing new writers, is an advisory council composed Mo Dann A C. Ma ERES 
of the biggest figures in the industry. It includes Cecil 9 p ens huron su he abome, | ! 
z 2 i 3 855 y Ke prep. s “ eei , in ae oP teat * 
B. DeMille, Director-General of Famous Plavers-Lasky A dos Nro e 4 wi Prset APRES a RN | m 
Corporation; Thomas H. Ines, head of the Thomas H. rb erue: ancuercarer Aet „ l l d "Qc 
Ince Studios: Lois Weber, Americiós greatest woan - unnsital opportunity in this new Beld at art sere oot Sos 
dtum will be mald to Sen tree, 


producer and director; Rob Wagner, well known Thomas H. inco 


motion picture writer for the Saturday Evening Post. uf The Sil ie At Least Investigate 
In two short. vears we have developed dozens of new bears his name ! > 
writers. We are proud of the records they have made, „Fer there is ene peculiar thing te consider on te Pou 
; k he ik for "Was Pian. One single Sueecss ul ethert ammesdiare!y tepis os 
and we prefer te let them speak for us, PEL e e f res Oe cing oer SP RI 
A ence naturalis But mesto them do begin to show or 
A Co-operative Plan—Not a Tedious Course within a few menths, Awl the Tag murus aeo : bt 
fks. They cue pec ple whe have simply niele spo thet 


Our business is to lake people who have ideas for 


ta make moniy out ef storyadeas they have in the bah 
stories and teach them to construct them in a way that 


heals- and ineidentally, perhaps, to gain seme tente 


meets a motion picture producers requirements. We VE NM a M ae PME "ud ET $ 155 H 5 
i x „ "grat E t S ane dm CPG ERTER ery 
furnish vou the Palmer Handbook with cross refer- adus. ON day. and the epportumty is rieh in its rewards bee aise at ts 
ences to three stories already successfully. produced. Lola Weber young, Ii seriously interested, mail the coupon 
The scenarios come to vou exactly as used be the siverica’s greatest 1 a 
directors, Also a glossary of studio terms and phrases, man proher Palmer Photop ay Corporation 
a PEU > A odibe tol n 
such as "Iris," “Lap Dissolve,” ete. 1n short, we bring Pepartment of Education 
the studio to vou. 706 I. W. Hellman Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Our Advisory Service Bureau gives von personal, ^x C AAC ³·ͥͥ 0 AA 
constructive criticisms of your manuscripts—free and A 1 Palmer Photeplay Corporation 
unlimited for one vear, Criticisms come only from * 1 Department of le n 
cnerienced in studio St: eritine 2 7% i W. II. n Runding, 
men experienced in studio staff writing. 198 aus Anse: itte n 
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Special Contributors . ü S. Wie, hati en, ntis Rigg Pret Testi 
5 E . d Success Stories ef many aner taembers, ore. 
Twelve leading figures in the motion picture industry have . — 1 E 
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An Interview with the late William Dean Howells 


tating the writings of thesc,—mod- 
eling some composition of my own 
after theirs, but never willing to 
own it." 

"Do you attribute your style to 
the composite influence of these 
various models?” 

"No doubt they had their effect, 
as a whole, but individually I was freed from the last by 
each succeeding author, until at length I came to understand 
that I must be like myself, and no other." 

“Had you any conveniences for literary research, beyond 
the bookcase in your home?” 

"If you mean a place to work, I had a narrow, little 
space, under the stairs at home. There was a desk pushed 
back against the wall, which the irregular ceiling sloped 


down to meet, behind it, and at my left was a window, 


which gave a good light on the writing leaf of my desk. 


This was my workshop for six or seven years,—and it was 


not at all a bad one. It seemed, for a while, so very simple 
and casy to come home in the middle of the afternoon. 
when my task at the printing office was done, and sit down 
to my books in my little study, which I did not finally 
leave until the family were all in bed. My father had a 
decided bent in the direction of literature; and, when I 
began to show a liking for literature, he was eager to direct 
my choice. "This finally changed to merely recommending 
books, and eventually I was left to my own judgment,—a 
perplexed and sorrowful mistaken judgment at times." 

"In what manner did you manage to rcad the works of all 
your favorite authors?" 

"Well, my hours in the printing office began at seven and 
ended at six, with an hour at noon for dinner, which I used 


"for putting down such verses as had come to me in the 


morning. As soon as supper was over, I got out my manu- 
scripts, and sawed, and filed, and hammered away at my 
blessed poems, which were little less than imitations, until 
nine, when I went regularly to bed, to rise again at five. 


Sometimes the foreman gave me an afternoon off on Satur- 


7 


dictionary before us, we read until 


day. which I devoted to literature.” 

“Might I ask concerning your next advance in your 
chosen work?” 

“Certainly. As I recall it, my father had got one of those 
legislative clerkships, in 1858, which used to fall some- 
times to deserving country editors, and together we man- 
aged and carried out a scheme for corresponding with some 
city papers. Going to Columbus, the state capital, we fur- 
nished a daily letter giving an account of the legislative 
proceedings, which I mainly wrote from the material he 
helped me to gather. The Ictters found favor, and my 
father withdrew from the work wholly.” 


“How long were you a correspondent?” 

E ‘TWO years. At the end of the first winter, a Cincinnati 

paper offered me the city editorship, but one night's 
round with the reporters at the police station satisfied me 
that I was not meant for that kind of work. I then returned 
home for the summer, and spent my time in reading, and in 
sending off poems, which regularly came back. I worked 
in my father's printing office, of course; but, as soon as my 
task was done, went home to my books, and worked away at 
them until supper. Then a German bookbinder, with whom 
I was endeavoring to read Hcine 
in the original, mct mc in my 
father’s editorial room, and with a 
couple of candles on the table bc- 
tween us, and our Heine and the 


His Poems Always Were Rejected 


we were both tircd out.” 
“Did you find it labor?” 
"I faney that reading is not 


Google 


is a master 


THE greatest dividend in 


merely a pastime, when it is appar- 
|| ently the merest pastime. It 
fatigues one after she manner of 
other work, and uses up a certain 
amount of mind-stuff; and I have 
found that, if you are using up all 
the mind-stuff you have, much or 
little, in some other way, you do 
not read, because you have not the mind-stuff for it. You 
cannot say more of any other form of work.” 

“Then it might be said that you worked at separate and 
equally difficult tasks, constantly?” 

"Perhaps not cqually difficult, but, certainly, constantly.” 

“Rather a severe schooling to give one’s self, don’t you 
think it?” 

Mr. Howells smiled. “It was not without its immediate 
use. I learned how to choose between words, after a study 
of their fitness; and, though I often employed them decora- 
tively, and’ with no vital sense of their qualitics, still, in 
mere decoration, they had to be chosen intelligently, and 
after some thought about their structure and meaning. I 
would not imitate great writers without imitating their 
method, which was to the last degrec intelligent. They 
knew what they were doing, and, although I did not always 
know what I was doing, they made me wish to know, and 
ashamed of not knowing. The result was beneficial.” 

“It is very evident that you recovered your health, in 


spite of your toil?” 
His First Editorial Position 

“QB yes. I got back health enough to be of usc in the 

printing office at home, and was quietly at work 
there, when, to my astonishment, I was asked to come and 
take a place upon a Republican newspaper at the capital. I 
was given charge of the news department. This included 
the literary notices and the book reviews, and I am afraid 
that I at once gave my prime attention to these." 

"When did you begin to contribute to the literature of 
the day?" 

"If vou mean, when did I begin to attempt to contribute, 
I should need to fix an early date, for I early had experi- 
ence with rejected manuscripts. One of my pieces, which 
fell so far short of my visions of the immense subjects I 
should handle as to treat of the lowly and familiar theme 
of spring, was the first thing I ever had in print. My 
father offered it to the editor of the paper I worked on in 
Columbus, where we were then living, and J first knew what 
he had done when, with mingled shame and pride, I saw it 
in the journal. In the tumult of my emotions, I promised 
myself that if ever I got through that experience safely, I 
would never suffer anything else of mine to be published; 
but it was not long before I offered the editor a poem 
myself.” 

“When did you publish your first story ?” 

“My next venture was a story in the Ik Marvel manner, 
which it was my misfortune to carry into print. 1 did 
not really write it, but composed it, rather, in type, at the 
case, It was not altogether imitated from Ik Marvel, for 
I drew upon the easier art of Dickens, at times, and helped 
mysclf out in places with bald parodies of “Bleak House.” 
It was all very well at the beginning, but I had not reckoned 
with the future sufficiently to start with any clear ending in 
my mind; and, as J went on, J began to find myself more 
and more in doubt about it. My 
material gave out; my incidents 
failed me; the characters wavered. 
and threatened to perish in my 
hands. To crown my misery, there 
grew up an impatience with the 
story among its readers; and this 
found its way to me one day, when 
I overheard an old farmer, who 
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Which Is Your Curve? 


AKE the chart above—go back to the 

time when you quit school and took 

your first job—trace in your line on the 
chart uptothe presenttime. Compare your 
progress with your ambition, Have you ac- 
complished as much as you should have 
accomplished? Are you a brokencurve man 
or a heavy curve man? Have you been in 
a rut or has your advancement been gradual 
and steady? Be honest with yoursell! Are 
you headed upward toward the executive 
class - or are you headed downward un the 
broken curve toward dependency? 


_ Of the 110,000,000 people in the United 
States, there is less than one-half of one 
percent. who can claim the heavy, upward- 
sweeping curve— who are earning 35,000 a 
yearor more. Isit any wonder men capable 
Of earning big salaries are sought while 
others must seek jobs? 

This chart, compiled, plotted and graphed 
from authoritative statistics, shows more 
vividly than words how hopelessly outdis- 
tanced is the untrained man all thru life. 

The broken curve represents the progress 
of a man who quits school early in life, takes 
the first job offered, and makes no effort to 
improve his education and training along 
speciallines. Youth and 8 
fair progress until he is 25 or 26 yearsulage— 
then, he hitsanalmoststraightlincthat shows 
no increase in salary for 15 or 20 years. 
At 40 or 42 he starts to go down—finally he 
slides off into the area of dependency. 

Only four percent. of the men who are 45 years of 
nge in the very prime of lilemhave accumulated any- 
thing at all. The other 5 per cent rearned 
enough to enable them to get one wadin the 
kame of life. 

'ow—contrast the record of the broken curve man 
with that of the heavy curve man—the man who 
realized the value of education aud truning, M A) 
the heavy curve man has reached a salary of 83/0812 

ear. By the time he is 55, he has chimed up into the 
$5.000 a year class—up among the one-half of one per- 
cent, crowd—and is still xoing up. 

Look at the chart acain! Note how rapidly the 
distance increases betucen the two men after they 
arc 30. What does tliis rapidly widening rap mean? 

It means that every year’s delay on the part ot the 

oken curve man the distance between the two men 

5 d still increases until, at 40, the 
broken curve n "Y has many salary squares to climb 
fore he can reach avy curve mgn. 


hat is ji M QVIS p men 


jigitize 


every day. They are ina race for promotion, advance- 
ment and success, But-they lack courage and tenacity 
—they sit down at the start—otliers get far ahead of 
them—then—at the end of 5 or 10 years they wake up 
to the fact that they have been oatdistanced—that 
they are hopelessly behind. 


Every man can bea heavy curve man. He can move 
upward and forward. Once be has demonstrated his 
ability and gotten into the executive class, the road 
becomes easier and his curve will continue to go up. 
The parting of the ways for the broken curve man 
comes when he reaches a point beyond which his 
knowledge and training will not carry him. 

Upto that point lic is on nearly equal terms with the 
heavy curve man—the man who is continually prepar- 
ing himself for further advancement, Then is the time 
for him to grasp the opportunities offered by one of 
the thirteen LeSalle home-study training courses in 
specialized business subjects. Thenisthetimefor bim 
to swing his curve into a heavy upward trend. 

Every executive must have special knowledge and 
training in order to fill his position successfully. He 
must know what to do. when to do it, and why it should 
be done. His opinions must be based on actual knowl- 
edge and training, and his decisions dictated by his 
knowledge of the experience of successful business 
men who have found by actual practice what are the 
methods to use under every condition of business to 
insure the best results. 

Thisspecialized training youcan nowsecure without 
interference with your present position. The LaSalle 
Extension bares offers you a choice of thirteen 
courses of home-study training in highly specialized 
businesssubjects, If vouarean ambitious man—if you 
want to succeed—if you want to increase your salary 
by making your services of greater value—you can do 
so by spending one hour or more each evening in 
pleasant, fascinating study and training at home. 

You need not wait until you have completed your 
course before commencing to "cash in" on your train- 
ing. From the very first day you will berin to develon 
into a bigger and a better man, You willfecl yourself 


growing daily in self-confidence, courage, knowledge, 
ability and power. Instead of being afraid to grasp 
opportunity when it is ottered for fear of failure, you 
will grasp every opportunity with the certain knowl- 
edge and confidence that you are able to take fullest 
advantage of it, 


During your training under the LaSalle extension 
method, you will have the advantage of the Lasalle 

Problem Method” by which you wiil solve actual 
problems taken from modern business. Your solu- 
tions of these problems will be criticized and your 
training and preparation guided by a statt of over 450 
business experts, law specialists, expert accountants, 
trained correspondents, experienced bankers, tratfic 
experts, executives, and educators. hus, you will 
learn by actual experience how to work out business 
problems and how to arrive at the decisions required 
in the position you expect to fill. 


More than 215.000 ambitious men have already been 
helped to promotion, increased salaries and business 
success by LaSalle training. 

More than 50,000 men are now being trained annu- 
ally by LaSalle. No matter what your present work 
may be—if you have ambition to climb bicher in 
some chosen field of business—if you are willing to 
spend one hour or more cach day in home study 
training to prepare yourself for advancement—La- 
Salle can help you to realize your arilition in the 
shortest time consistent and by the shortest route. 

Check in the coupon the course which especially ap- 
peals to you as preparing forthe field in which you are 
ambitious to succeed, Send for full information re- 
garding it. Find out how that particular course has 
helped many other ambitious men to become heavy 
curve men. Geta copy of our helpful book. “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One"—a book which tells how 
men with the aid of LaSalle traing have gained in one 
year promotion which men without this training have 
not realized in ten. Make your start today, 


The upward curve man is always a man of action! 
Send the coupon now! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
| The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 734-R 4046-58 S. Michigan Ave. 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation to me information re- 
Also copy of "Ten Years 


garding course indicated below. 
Promotion in One.“ 


O Higher Accountancy O Commercial Law 
OBusiness Administration [Production Efficiency 


(Foreign and Domestic) 
DLaw (Training for Bar. 
LL. B. Degree) 
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O Business Letter-Writing 
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came in for his paper, say that he ‘did net think that story 
amounted to much.’ I did not think so, cither, but it was 
deadly to have it put into words; and how 1 escaped the 
mortal effeet of the stroke I do not know. Somehow, I 
managed to bring the wretched thing to a elose, and to live 
it slowly down." 


An Experience in Collaboration 

os Y next contribution to literature was jointly with 

John J. Piatt, the poet, who had worked with me 
as a boy in the printing office at Columbus. We met in 
Columbus, where I was then an editor, and we made our 
first literary venture together in a volume entitled, ‘Poems 
of Two Friends. The volume became instantly and last-» 
ingly unknown to fame; the west waited, as it always does, 
to hear what the east should say. The east said nothing, 
and two-thirds of the small edition of five hundred copies 
came back upon the publisher's hands. This did not deter 
me, however, from contributing to the periodicals, which, 
from time to time, acecpted my efforts.” 

"Did you remain long, as an editor, in Columbus?" 

"No; only until 1861, when I was appointed consul at 
Venice. I really wanted to go to Germany, that I might 
carry forward my studies in German literature; and I first 
applied for thc consulate at Munich. The powers at 
Washington thought it quite the same thing to offer me 
Rome, but I found that the income of the Roman consulate 
would not give me a living, and I was forced to decline it. 
Then the president's private secretaries, Mr. John Nicolay 
and Mr. John Hay, who did not know me, except as a 
young westerner who had written poems in the 'Atlantie 
Monthly,’ asked me how I would like Venice, promising 
that the salary would be put up to $1.000 a year. It was 
really put up to $1,500, and I accepted. I had four years 
of nearly uninterrupted leisure at Venice." 

"Was it easier when you returned from Venice?" 

“Not at all. On my return to America my literary life 
took such form that most of my reading was done for 
review. I wrote at first a good many of the lighter criti- 
cisms in "The Nation,' and then 1 went to Boston, to become 
assistant editor of "The Atlantic Monthly, where I wrote 
the literary notices for that periodical for four or five 
years.” 

“You were eventually cditor of the ‘Atlantic, were you 
not?” 

“Yes, until 1881; and I have had some sort of close 
relation with magazines ever since.” 

“Would you say that all literary success is very difficulty 
to achieve?" I ventured. 

"All that is enduring." 

"It scems to me ours is an age when fame eomes quickly." 

"Speaking of quickly made reputations," said Mr. 
Howells, meditatively, did you ever hear of Alexander 
Smith? He was a poet who, in the fifties, was proclaimed 
immortal] by the critics, and ranked with Shakespeare. I 
myself read him with with an ecstasy which, when I look 
over his work to-day, scems ridiculous. His poem, 'Life- 
Drama, was heralded as an epic, and sct alongside of 


An Interview with the late William Dean Howells 


‘Paradise Lost. I cannot tell how we all came out of this 
craze, but the reading world is very susceptible of such 
lunacies. He is not the only third-rate poet who has been 
thus apotheosized, before and since. You might have envied 
his great suceess, as I eertainly did; but it was not success, 
after all; and I am sure that real suceess is always diffieult 
to achieve." 

"Do you believe that success comes to those who have a 
special bent or taste, which they cultivate by hard work?” 

“I can only answer that out of my literary experience. 
For my own part, I believe I have never got any good 
from a book that I did not read merely*because I wanted 
to read it. I think this may be applied to anything a 
person does. The book, I know, which you read from a 
sense of duty, or because for any reason you must, is apt 
to yield you little. This, I think, is also true of everything, 
and the endeavor that does one good.—and lasting good,— 
is the endeavor one makes with pleasure. Labor done in 
another spirit will serve in a way, but pleasurable labor 
brings, on the whole, I think, the greatest reward." 


The Rewards of Literature 
VO were probably strongly fascinated by the sup- 
posed rewards of a literary career?" 

"Yes. A definite literary ambition grew up in me, and 
in the long reveries of the afternoon, when I was distribut- 
ing my case in the printing office, I fashioned a future of 
overpowering magnificence and undying celebrity. I should 
be ashamed to say what literary triumphs I achieved in 
those preposterous deliriums. But I realize now that such 
dreams are nerving, and sustain one in an otherwise barren 
struggle." 

"Were you ever tempted and willing to abandon your 
object of a literary life for something else?" 

“I was once. My first and only essay, aside from litera- 
ture, was in the realm of law. It was arranged with a 
United States senator that I should study law in his office. 
I tried it a month, but almost from the first day, I yearned 
to return to my books. I had not only to go baek to litera- 
ture, but to the printing office, and I gladly chose to do it,— 
a step I never regretted.” : 

“You started out to attain personal distinction and happi- 
ness, did you not?" 

“I did." 


What True Happiness Is 
VO have attained the first,—but I should like to know 
if your view of what constitutes happiness is the 
same as when you began?" 

“It is quite different. I have come to scc life, not as the 
chase of a forever-impossible personal happiness, but as a 
field for endeavor toward the happiness of the whole human 
family. There is no other success. 

“I know, indeed, of nothing more subtly satisfying and 
cheering than a knowledge of the real good will and appre- 
ciation of others. Such happiness does not come with 
money, nor does it flow from a fine physical state. It can- 
not be bought. But it is the kcenest joy, after all, and the 
toiler's truest and best reward.” 


[c "ESPERE we go there are a thousand things to develop the best there is in us. 


| 

Every sunset, landscape, mountain, hill and tree has secrets of charm and beauty waiting | 

In every patch of meadow or waving field of wheat, in every leaf and 

The cultured ear will 

find harmony in the forest and field, melody in wind and stream, and untold pleasure in all 
nature’s songs. It is astonishing how much beauty we can see everywhere when look for it. 


for us to discover. 


blossom, the trained eye will see beauty which would ravish an angel. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


veterans, private soldiers at the time of 
the Civil War, had much to say to each 
other in regard to their war experiences, 
and they formed a friendship which has 
continued without interruption as they have 
journeyed beyond the allotted three score 
and ten. 


A Recluse with Many Friends 
HIEF JUSTICE WHITE made many 
friends in his younger days, and, so 
long as he remained in polities was what, 
in these days, we call a “good mixer,” hut 
twenty-five years on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, naturally, has made him some- 
thing of a recluse, He has withdrawn more 
and more from activities outside of his 
official duties. He has heen as prominent 
socially as his position requires and has a 
choice acquaintance with the best men and 
the best people in Washington. His vaca- 
tions, during the summer recess of the 
court, are generally spent in New England 
or at some quiet mountain resort. His 
recreation consists almost entirely of long 
walks which he takes alone a good part of 
the time and meditates on questions that 
are constantly confronting him; or perhaps 
he welcomes some companion on these 
strolls and, together, they discuss various 
problems of government and the big legal 
quon that are constantly coming before 
the court. 

After he had passed his middle age, ro- 
mance came into his life. He married a 
second time—a most charming lady, who, 
also, had been married before. The Chief 
Justice and Mrs. White have a delightful 
home in the center of the residential section 
of Washington. They live the ideal life of 
people who have more than fulfilled a great 
destiny in the world. 

Chief Justice White has reached the 
heights and limits of every ambition which 
possessed him. He never had the dis- 
quieting presidential bee buzzing about his 
cars, for he realized long ago that it is not 
likely that a political party would seck a 
Confederate soldier and a member of the 
Catholic Church as a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States; and that if he 
had heen the choice, he would have selected 
the position he now holds instead of that 
of Chief Magistrate of the nation. There 
have been many men of the Supreme bench 
who have been candidates for President, 
there have been Chief Justices who wanted 
to be President, but it is safe to say that 
no such ambition has ever haunted the mind 
of Chief Justice White. 


CORK USED BY ANCIENTS 


ORK, the soft, elastic bark of a kind 

of oak which grows in South America, 
France, Italy, Spain, and in the greatest 
perfection in Portugal, was known to the 
ancients. The Roman fishermen are de- 
scribed by Pliny as using floats of cork to 
sappari their fishing nets. Cork was also 
used by Romans in building buoys for riv- 
ers and in facintating swimming. 

History records that the soldiers whom 
Camillus sent to Rome when it was besieged 
hy the Gauls ge on a light dress with cork 
under it, and when they arrived at the 
River Tiber they bound their clothes upon 
their heads, placed the cork under their 
arms, and so swam across. The Roman 
sandal-makers used cork for soles, some- 
times applying it very thick to increase the 
stature of those ladies who wished to be 
thought taller than they reallv were. 

: + + + 
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Opportunities 


Business needs more accountants. I 
paper there were 58 advertisements for a 


61 


in Accountancy Y" 


n asingle recent issue of one daily news- 
ccountants, 


The Journal of Accountancy, official organ of the American Institute of Account- 
ants, says in an editorial: A profession is probably the best paid in the 
be a profession in whic 


world. If there 
not known to us, 


the average compensation is higher it is 


Take advantage of the growing demand for men in this work. Prepare as an account- 
ant. Before your preparation find out about the reputation of the school you choose. 


Corporations Choose Walton 

After careful investigation of all courses 
in Accountancy, the accounting executives 
of large corporations such as the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York, the 
Standard Oil Company of California and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Ohio, chose the Walton courses for their 
accounting department employees, 


Examination Honors 
Seven times in as many years Walton 
men have been awarded gold medals in 
Illinois C. P. A. examinations, Twice they 
have won gold medals in Alberta, Canada, 
Chartered Accountants tests, 


American Institute Honors 
For three successive years Walton stu- 
dents have received highest average 
markings in the American Institute exam- 
inations, In these examinations graduates 
of every sort of school or university, resi- 
dent or correspondence, giving similar 
training came into competition; and 

Walton men repeatedly stood first. 


Endorsements by Accountants 

Leading members of the accounting 
profession have endorsed Walton courses, 
and have emphasized their endorsements 
by choosing this school to train their em- 
ployees and even their sons. 


Spare Time Study 
You can have this same training without interfering with 
our present position, if you will use your spare time for study. 


There is no magic about it, 
application and industry under skilled 


It is simply a matter of mental 


guidance. 


If you are satisfied to stay where you are, we can do nothing 
for you, If you want to advance yourself, we can train you ín 


WALTON, 
Co 


and the ‘‘know- 
how” way is 


Do you suffer from hard- 

ening of the arteries (Arteriosclerosis), 
with high blood pressure, or any disease of 
the heart and arteries? Then you should 
follow The Alsaker Way to prevent and 
cure disease, and relieve yourself of your 
distressing affliction. The Alsaker Way, 
perfected by R. L. Alsaker, M. D., a phy- 
sician of recognized standing in his profes- 
sion, sets forth a common-sense, proved- 
out plan that is easy and pleasant to follow— 
a plan that removes the cause of those dan- 
gerous conditions, thereby producing a de- 
pendable cure without drugs or medicines 
of any kind, You apply this wonderfully 
successful treatment in your own home, and 
patients find that their arteries begin to 
soften immediately, and blood pressure often 
goes down from 20 to 30 points in a single 
month! Mrs, E. M. H,, Eureka, Cal., says: 


lhe AG Caller Way 


spare hours, at slight cost— in a short time, to earn a bigger salary. 
Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day.” 


Address the 


HOOL 
ERCE 


618-628 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


00 1:99 : 
And the “‘easy’’ way 
“Blood pressure has gone 
down 20 points and 1 feel 
fine.” Rev. S. N. O., N. V., 
says: “Could not walk a 
block without panting. 
Now walk miles. Don't know I have any 
blood pressure. It's wonderful what your 
treatment has done for me. Other doctors 
" 

gave me up." These are only two of many 
wonderful testimonials of similar character. 
The Alsaker treatment, without drugs or 
medicines of any kind produces successful 
results immediately. Best of all there is no 
big fee to pay, for Dr. Alsaker has placed 
his knowledge at your disposal in the form of 
à convenient instruction course, bound in beok 
form, the price of which is only $3.00—less than 
a specialist would charge for a single call. You 
assume absolutely no risk when you send to the 
publishers for it as you may follow instructions for 
30 days and then if you decide that you have not 
been benefited you may return the book and your 
meney will be refunded at pace without question 

ef " 3 today for this course. “Curing 
TAS ane Heart and Arteries” and high blood 


` » 
ressure, to The Lowrey Marien € «m ration. (Pub 


7 A cer Way), Dept 1133 Broad 
fishery The, Alsaker Y., and you will never regret it 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 


Suggestive Helps for the Multitude of Readers of THE New Success, Who Write to Dr. Marden for Advice 


THE WAY OUT 


O matter what predicament you may be 
in, my friend, there is always a way 
out, and the way out is the square way, the 
way of principle. “When in doubt, tell the 
truth,” said Mark Twain. Whenever you 
are in a hard place, or in any place for that 
matter, always stick to what is right, to 
what is true, to principle. Be open and 
above board and you will make no mistake. 
The reputation of being beyond price, of 
being unshaken by any selfish motive; the 
reputation of always, everywhere, under all 
circumstances telling the truth—not pretty 
nearly, but the exact MATRE es altogether 
from principle, is worth a thousand times 
more to one than any temporary gain from 
deceit. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL EMPLOYEE 
VERY exceptional employee is a prize. 
Wherever superiority crops out or ex- 

cellence shows itself, an employer very 

uickly finds it out. He is always watching 
or earmarks of unusual ability, for signs of 
superiority. The 5 employer is 
like a miner; hc is always hunting for gold 
nuggets. 

He knows whether you are shirking, cut- 
ting vour hours, hiding away at every op- 
portunity, wasting his time, watching the 
clock, indifferent to his interest, or whether 
you are always dead in earnest, on the alert, 
trying to do everything you can to make his 
business a success. 

Do not think that your efforts and excel- 
lence will be unnoticed or underrated. Your 
promotion may be delayed, but it is certain, 
if you are made of the right stuff. Even if 
your employer should not recognize your 
superiority, somebody else will. Your asso- 
ciates will spread abroad your good points 
as well as your bad ones. If you are culti- 
vated, if you have developed your powers 
of observation, if you are learning to sec 
things, if you are trying to make a friend 
of every customer, you are storing up busi- 
ness capital for yourself later. 


EXPECT THE BEST 


HE habit of expecting the best would 

revolutionize the world if everybody 
adopted it. The trouble with most of us is 
we do not expect the best. We do not ex- 
ect to be happy, hut we expect to be un- 
happy, discontented, miserable. We do not 
expect to be well; we think there is some- 
thing the matter with us physically, or that 
we are predisposed to some disease. We 
do not believe that we are very strong or 
vigorous. We think we must be very care- 
ful of ourselves, keep out of drafts, and 
from getting our feet wet; that we must 
have plenty of sleep or we will suffer seri- 
ously; that we must eat certain foods or we 
will be the victims of dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion. 

It is the rule of life that we get the re- 
sults we expect, and because we expect them. 
Expecting. to be happy; expecting to be suc- 
cessful; expecting to win out in your un- 
dertaking; expecting the best things to 
come to you: expecting good luck instead of 
ill luck; expecting harmony instead of dis- 
cord and trouble; expecting to make friends 
wherever we go; expecting to be thought 
well of, to stand for something in our coin- 
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munity—this is to establish relations with 
the things we expect, to, attract them, to 
bring them to us. 


KNOW people who always expect hard 

luck,—expect things to go against them. 
They say they have always been unlucky, 
that fate scems against them, they are al- 
ways just too late for the- things they are 
secking. The ferry boat or train is always 
just pulling out as they get there, the har- 
gains gone or the position filled when they 
arrive! These people go through life ill- 
timed; but they do not realize that the 
fault lies with themselves, in their mind, not 
in the things they rail against. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


WHAT is it not worth, mv friend, to 
makc a favorable impression on the 
people with whom you come in contact? 
That is the secret of the merchant's and the 
manufacturer's success. That is how great 
fortunes nave been built up—making a good 
impression on the customer. 

What sort of an impression do you, who 
are salesmen, leave upon the purchaser's 
mind? Do you humor him while he is 
buving? He may have lots of things 
troubling him that you know nothing about. 
Treat him kindly. Are you the shock- 
absorber for the jolts, the jars, the buinps 
of your business? Don't let the customer 
feel the bumps. Take bini over them 
gentlv, no matter how cross, crabbed, or 
disagreeable he may be. 


FOLLOWING YOUR 
STAR? 
ARE you following your star? That is, 
are you following your ideal? Every 
normal life has an ideal—a star of destiny— 
call it what we will. No man ever arrives 
to true greatness who does not follow his 
star—which he has never seen and never will 
see—the ideal, which leads us to the maxi- 
mum of our ability. 

We may say what we will about being 
ruined by conviction, by some star of des- 
tiny, but it made Napoleon attempt the 
impossible. He never could have taken his 
army over the Alps in midwinter but for 
his belief in his ideal. ` 

He was so convinced that he was made 
to do a certain work that he had no fear of 
death. He was convinced that nothing 
could keep him from what the fates had 
decreed for him. He used to say, when 
cautioned to keep from the front of bat- 
tlc, that the bullet had never been molded 
or the bayonet shaped that could kill him, 
that he was a child of Destiny. Without 
this conviction he would only have been an 
ordinary man. 

Without her conviction Joan of Arc 
could have been no more than an ordinary 
soldier among many thousands; but, with 
her conviction, she led her army to victory. 


. 
DISPATCH AS AN ASSET 


HE man who has an alert mind and who 
can do things quickly and efficiently is 
in demand everywhere. The habit of alert- 
ness is an invaluable asset, because the 


ARE YOU 


whole mind improves under ques action, 


firm judgment, and decision. It is a great 
increascr of initiative. The employee who 
can do a thing quickly and thoroughly, and 
get it out of the way, will develop a vigor- 
ous initiative. There is no quality which an 
employer appreciates more than initiative. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A STIMULANT 


OU who have heen depending upon 

coffee, tea, or drugs for a stimulant 
just watch your mood very carefully the 
next time you attend a baseball game, 
especially when the teams that have been 
playing all summer engage in their final 
championship games. How alert you are 
mentally ! hoy stimulated, how fine you 
fecl! You don't necd any sort of stimulant 
now! 

Play is a great stimulant. Doing the 
thing we love to do is a perpetual stimu- 
lant and leaves no unhealthy reaction. How 
happy, how exhilarated children are when 
nt play. Their imaginations are at work; 
their little minds are expressing themselves. 


Psychology is infinitely better than any 
of the artificial stimulants. We can think 
ourselves into prime condition with a little 
knowledge of mental chemistry. How 
quickly we can overcome fatigue! An ex- 
citing game of baseball or football will 
drive away tbe worst fatigue we have ever 
experienced. We entirely forget ourselves 
if we are interested in a game. A similar 
thing is true of a good theatrical play, a 
good book, or a worthwhile moving-picture. 
We are just beginning to realize what a 
wonderful stimulus we have in our own 
minds—what a fatigue killer, a worry dis- 
peller, a fear destroyer. 


WHEY 
EACH DAY A MASTERPIECE 


VERY morning, before you begin your 
work, hold in your mind the picture and 

register the vow of masterfulness. Let that 
one ideal, remain in your mind all through 
the day. Think  masterfulness, radiate 
masterfulness, express it in your every act, 
do everything to a complete finish. Do not 
allow yourself to dawdle, to waver in your 
decision, or permit yourself to do fool things 
during the day. Use levelheadedness, good 
judgment in every act. Go about your work 
with the consciousness of your masterful- 
ness, holding the ideal of your superiority, 
your efficiency, your ability to reach the 
heights of excellence. You must not do this 
in a boastful, disagreeable way; but just 
show everybody about you that you believe 
in yourself, that you are dead in earnest, 
that you mean business. Let these things 
stand out so plainly in everything about 
you that no one can mistake your goal. 

Make the impression upon everybody who 
comes in contact with you that you are 
always bettering your best, that vou are 
always climbing, trying to get a little higher 
up, trying to improve yourself, trying to 
grow every day of your life. 
| Let everything that comes to you feed 
your ambition. Resolve every morning that 
you will make a red-letter day of tbat day, 
for if you are going to make your whole 
life a masterpiece each day must he a 
masterpiece. 
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How Ralston Became a Partner 


(Continued from page 28) 


had no sense of elation. He turned over the 
orders to the entry clerk and then began to 
get out his mail. è 

Beekman said nothing but a brief good 
night when he left at half-past six, and Fred 
was still at the desk opposite. “I wonder,” 
Beekman thought to himself, “whether [ve 
done a very foolish or a very sensible thing. 
Well, it will be an interesting experiment, 
and we'll soon see the answer." 


RADUALLY it began to be noised 

about that Fred Ralston had been ad- 
mitted to the firm of Beekman & Co. 
“Hear you're getting on splendidly, my 
boy," Tom Wilson's father said to him. 
Wilson was a bank director and president 
of the Manufacturers’ Club. "By the way, 
Fred," Wilson went on, “why don't you 
place your account in my bank? We like 
to have live young business men of the town 
with us.” 

Fred had managed to murmur something 
in reply but as he walked up the street his 
cheeks burned. “Old Wilson would laugh 
his head off if he knew what my bank bal- 
ance is!” he muttered to himself. But that 
very remark caused something fierce to 
surge up within him. He didn't mean to be 
a joke—a dummy partner-—just George 
Beckman's son-in-law. He determined to 
have a bank account of a size that Wilson 
would welcome. 

Beekman continued to be reserved in his 
attitude toward Ralston and gave him an 
absolutely free hand in the conduct of the 
business. Sales increased—it gave indica- 
tions of being an excellent vear--and Beek- 
man was pleased at the large number of 
new accounts on the books. Fred had joined 
the Manufacturers’ Club, but there were no 
more weck-end parties. He was among the 
first down and invariably the last to leave. 
The old Fred seemed a being of the past. 

One night, when Beekman was leaving, he 
thought his junior partner was showing the 
strain of his efforts. “Better run away for 
a couple of days, Fred," he suggested. 
"You've been going pretty strong of late, 
and making good doesn't consist in making 
a wreck of yourself." š 

"Can't get away row—and don't want 
to!" Fred snapped back at him. 
izing that his manner had been abrupt, he 
arose and walked over to the elder man. 

“Pm not going to take a holiday until 
Alice and I go on our honeymoon,” he said 
quietly and seriously. “And we're not go- 
ing on our honeymoon until I can afford an 
extensive trip and a well-appointed home 
when we return. I don't intend to work 
myself to death or slave all my life; but 
i'm going to show this town—and you— 
what there is in me!" 

“You don't have to show me what's in 
vou," Beekman laughed. “What you are 
showing ine is how to get it out of you, T 
knew 1 couldn't do it for vou—vou had to 
find the combination yourself.” 

"No," said Fred, “you showed 


me the 


FACTS ABOUT THE 
THE Capitol at Washington, D. C., fronts 


east, and stands on a plateau eighty- 
eight fect above the level of the Potomac. 
The entire length of the building from north 
to south is 751 feet, 4 inches, and its greatest 
dimension from east to west 350 feet. The 
area covered by the building is 153,112 
square feet. 

The dome of the original central building 
was constructed of wood, covered with cop- 
per. This was replaced in 1856 hy the pre- 
sent structure of cast iron. It was com- 
pleted in 1865. The entire weight of iron 


used is 8,909,200 1 * gle " 
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combination when you hooked up my name 
with vours on the door." 

“I didn't think you wanted it—you didn't 
act that way at first," said Beekman, 

“Of course I wanted it, but not badly 
enough to go get it,” Fred confessed. “I was 
satisfied. to take things easy and have a 
good time. Ud never in the world have 
taken the trouble to carn a partnership. 
But when you put my name on the door— 
you put it up to me. Then I couldn't. fall | 
down—my pride wouldn't let me do it. I | 
sort of felt that you'd put me on my honor 
and that I had to make good whether I | 
wanted to or not," 

“I knew that, my boy," said Beckman. | 
“I dont know but what my experiment | 
would have been a dangerous one to try on | 
some men. But I knew that you were the 
type of man who would work his fingers off | 
to repay what he considered an indebted- | 
ness and an obligation. I believed in you.” 

“It's a case of one having success thrust. 
upon him! Fred laughed. 

"No," said Beckman quietly. “It was like 
a kid learning to swim. I threw vou into 
the whirlpool of success and you had to 
swim or sink. You're just like a man I 
once knew, who needed a hundred dollars 
badly. He had ability but no application. 
He simply wouldn't go out and hustle ior 
it. He tried to borrow it and everyone 
turned him down—that is, everyone but me. 
I louned it to him. He paid it back in six 
months because he regarded it as a debt of 
honor; but he'd never have earned it for 
himself in a million years." 


RED was thoughtful for a moment. 
“But you've made me like work,” he 
said musing. 

"No, 1 haven't.“ Beekman told him. 
“You've made yourself like it. Doing things 
and getting on is the most fascinating pas- 
time on carth. But, maybe, with some peo- | 
ple it's akin to liking olives--a cultivated 
taste. T tempted vou to take a taste of 
work and accomplishment—and now 2 
He paused and laughed as he placed both 
hands on the younger man's shoulders. 

"Fred," he said, with a twinkle in his 
eve, “think what a man misses who is never 
able to look in the mirror and say to him- 
self, ‘I've done it" It doesn't make any 
difference whether the phrase means you've 
made an extra ten dollars or whittled a top 
for some kid. It's the simple satisfaction of 
knowing that you won out!” 

“I guess you're right," Ralston said, “but 
I'd never have done it if it hadn't been for 
vou and Alice." 

“You're wrong.” Beekman told him, “You 
wouldn't do it for Alice, and she was al- | 
most ready to give you up. You wouldn't | 
do it for me—Ud offered you the chance 
But I just sort of hated to see you make a 
failure of yourself when I know you could 
be a useful man. So I insulted you-—put 
you on your mettle—put a spur to your 
pride—and—you did the rest.” 


NATIONAL CAPITOL 


| 

The dome is crowned by a bronze statue 
of Freedom, which is nineteen feet six 
inches high and weighs 14,985 pounds. The | 
height of the dome above the base line of 
the cast front is 287 feet, 5 inches. The 
height from the top of the balustrade ot 
the building is 217 feet, 11 inches. The 
greatest diameter at the base is 135 feet, 
5 inches. 

The southeast corner-stone of the original 
building was laid September 18, 1793, by 
President Washington with Masonic cere- 
monies, The corner-stone of the extensions 
was laid July 4, 1851, hy President Fillmore. 


ACCOUNTANT 


Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained account- 
ants—men whosetrainingcombinesa knowl- 
ede of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, IncomeTax Work, Man- 
agement and Finance. Few professions offer 
better opportunities to young men of ambi- 
tion and intelligence. The tremendous busi- 
ness growth of this country has created a rich 
field for the expert. There are only about 
3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the 
work of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The expert 
accountant is needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The Lasalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of William B. Cas- 
tenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Ll 3, assisted by a large 
staff of Certitied Public Accountants including mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be given whatever training. instruction or review 
on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
necd—and without any expense to you, Our big free 
book on the acco incy profession fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping 
principles tothe mo t: needaccounting problems. 
All text material svpplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage so that you can readily master the principles 
by home study. 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our es; ert training course and tells 
all about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state re ations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qu for a hirh-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send in the coupon and find out how we have 
helped over 215,000 ambitious men, and learn what 
we can do for you, 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: "Get this book, ' Ten 
Years! Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy." Let us send it to you 
free, with literature exp lain- 
ing how you can train fora 
Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with Jr 
your present duties. f 


Send coupon today— 
NOW. 


— — — Mail This Coupon — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Wort? 
Dept. 734-H Chicago, Illino: > 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book," Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 
your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 
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How Right or Wrong 
Thinking 
Measures Your 
Income 


Hidden within you are latent powers greater than you ever 
Orison Swett Marden tell you how 
right or wrong thinking brings out these powers to their 
ible extent—how to make your mind a force that 


dreamed you had. Let 


fullest 


The New Success 


will make your income and your influence all you ever wished 


only measures your income 

but measures your influence 
wherever you go and in whatever 
you do. Dr. Marden is the man who 
has set thousands of people on the 
route to successful 0 con- 
structive thinking. Let him reveal 
the amazing capacities you possess. 
Let him make your mind a veritable 
dynamo of successful, straightfor- 
ward thinking that wins for you the 
things you want and the success you 
aim for. 

Many a man who thought he 
possessed only mediocre abilities has 
discovered wonderful new powers 
within himself after reading Dr. 
Marden's suggestions. Some of the 
things that his writings have done 
would almost seem beyond belief 
were it not for the positive proof in 
thousands of letters telling of actual 
experiences. Men who otherwise 
might have spent the rest of their 
lives as plodders have suddenly been 
ransformed into veritable dyna- 
nos of energy and success. 

“Dr. Marden’s writings have proved the 
urning point in my career, enabling me to 
ecure a fine position and an interest in a 
etail business doing upward of $200.000 a 
ear,” writes Leonard A. Paris, of Muncie, 
nd. This is only one of the more than 
5,000 letters written to Dr. Marden in ac- 
nowledgment of his marvelous stimulation. 
Nearly 2,000,000 of his books have been sold 
-translated into some 20 foreign languages. 
‘harles M. Schwab, Theodore Roosevelt, 
ord Northcliffe. Hudson Maxim, John 
Fanamaker, Luther Burbank, Ella Wheeler 
Vilcox, and many other great people have 
ritten him letters of gratitude. 

No matter how satisfied with present con- 
itions you may he or how struggling or 
iscouraged—Dr. Marden will inspire you 
ith new energy, new courage, new powers. 
ind right now, in the prime of his life-time 
xperience, Dr. Marden has again given the 
'orld enether great work. 
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“The Victorious Attitude?” 


This new book vibrates from cover to 
cover with magnetic truths, It awakens you 
to the slumbering powers you unconsciously 
possess. It tells in irresistible style just 
what the Victorious Attitude is and how you 
can get it. What a grasp your mind would 
have if you could always maintain this Vic- 
torious Attitude towards everything! How 
it would enable you to surmount all bar- 
riers, master all difficulties, sweep aside all 
restrictions, and hasten your triumphant 
success! Radiate a hopeful, expectant, 
cheerful, confident attitude! Accept the 
plain great truths Dr. Marden describes so 
clearly in “The Victorious Attitude” and 
you will find it easy to reach the pinnacle 
of your desires. 

Dr. Marden has a wonderful way of 
making you think right. He stirs up new 
hope and new ambitions. He seems to 
arouse every unused cell in your brain and 
sets them all functioning toward great suc- 
cess. The Victorious Attitude which Dr. 
Marden shows you how to win is the great- 
est force for success and accomplishment 
that anyone can possess. 


Great Secrets Revealed 


Learn the mysterious power, the tremen- 
dous force there is in the vigorous, inces- 
sant affirmation of conditions which you 
long to establish; learn why health is one 
of the most important factors in success, and 
how the Victorious Attitude toward it will 
help produce it; learn how to measure up 
to your ideals; learn about the marvelous 
secretary you have, closer to you than your 
breath, nearer than your heart beat, a faith- 
ful servant ready to execute your faintest 
wish. Learn about the wondrous workings 
of the subconscious mind, the realms of 
sleep, and learn how to foil the ravages of 
old age and maintain your youth. 


Thinking that Pays 


“The Victorious Attitude” will help you 
make your mind a factory of thinking that 
pays in business profit and social popular- 
ity. Page after page flashes with forceful, 
striking questions and anecdotes. There are 
16 powerful chapters, the value of which 
no one can realize until he has read them. 

Get a copy of the “Victorious Attitude” 
and learn the secrets contained in it. Learn 
to assume the Victorious Attitude. Absorb 


Dr. Marden’s message. Every man or woman 
who earnestly longs to prosper and succeed, 
who has an ideal of a better and more useful 
life, a bigger position or more influence in 
his business and social world should send 
for a copy of this great book to-day—on a 
special offer which you will be glad to learn 
out. 


Send Coupon Today 


For a limited period you are offered an 
opportunity to secure the “Victorious Atti- 
tude” in combination with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE NEW SUCCESS for $3.50. 

Here is an excerpt from one of the many 
thousands of letters received from our 
readers telling how highly THE NEW SUC. 
CESS is appreciated:—“One copy of your 
magazine has been the means of my closing 
a deal amounting to several thousand 
dollars.” 

All you need do to get this wonderful 
masterpiece of Dr. Marden’s, “The Victori- 
ous Attitude,” and his magazine for 12 
months is to mail the coupon below. Keep 
the book 5 days, read it and reread it. 

For so confident are we that you will see 
the great benefits that Dr. Marden holds for 
you as have thousands of others, that we 
agree that if you are not entirely satisfied, 
all you have to do is to remail the book 
within 5 days after its receipt and your 
money will be refunded in full and without 
question. 

But you will like the book. Therefore. 
mail the coupon at once and by return mail 
the “Victorious Attitude” and current num 
ber of NEW SUCCESS will be sent to you 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1555 St. James Building, New York City 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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1 

q THE NEW SUCCESS 

: 1555 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
- T enclose $3.50 as examination deposit. Please 
1 send me the “Victorious Attitude“ and enter 
A my, pame for a year's subscription to THE 
H NEW SUCCESS. (In foreign countries $4.00.) 
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Giant Spenders of the United States 


(Continued from page 21) 


properties in South Dakota and Canada, 
which included a supervision of both min- 
ing and manufacturing. The telephone, 
telegraph and = graphophone departments 
also required his watchful eye, as well as 
the printing and stationery departments 
which have since been ailotted to the pub- 
licity department of the company. 

“With my shop experience of a number 
of years, and the knowledge I acquired in 
the active manufacture of materials,” Mr. 
Longmore went on, "I feel that I have ob- 
tained an equipment which few men in my 
line of business have the good fortune to 
possess.” 

And, between times, when not actually 
studying or resting, Mr. Longmore had 
time for other "night work," He was 
mayor of his own home town for seven 
years and a member of its municipal coun- 
cil for an equal length of time. 

His formula of success is sin 
into a single brief sentence: "I believe the 
busy man makes the best out of most 
things he may tackle” And Longmore 
seems to be "the proof of the pudding.” 
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"Never Fail To Grant An Interview" 
. H. Heilman 


ANOTHER phase of the office of the 
purchasing agent is pictured by G. H. 
Heilman of The Otis Elevator Company. 

“The duties of a general purchasing agent 
for a concern the size of our Company are 
quite wide in their scope and cover the 
purchase of a miscellaneous and wide va- 
riety of commodifies, says Mr. Heilman. 
“This naturally throws one so engaged into 
contact with salesmen representing many 
different concerns. It also permits of vari- 
ous conclusions being reached, as the vary- 
ing salesmen leave varying impressions of 
the policies of the firms they represent and 
of conditions as a whole. UL uetus con- 
ditions might readily arise from such a 
situation; but in our experience, the nnm- 
ber of such cases is so low that they are 
really eliminated. 

“I try to have all of our buyers under- 
stand that a salesman is entitled to a cour- 
teous interview, and they all receive it,” 
said Mr. Heilman. “Of course it is impos- 
sible for us to do business with all who 
call upon us; but since a courteous recep- 
tion and an explanation of conditions will, 
no doubt, permit a salesman to go away 
with the proper impression, we never fail 
to grant the interview, As a result, we 
believe that the salesmen who do not secure 
our business are satisfied that our reasons 
for not buying from them are sound and 
legitimate." 

Many a heartache among the Knights of 
the Road would be eliminated if tuore 
buyers held the views expressed by this 
mrehaser of many kinds of supplies. Per- 

ps it is because Mr. Heilman was ence 
the “under dog" himself that he takes this 
generous, yet sound, business attitude. 
After spending several years with a large 
electrical manufacturing company in Chi- 
cago, in various capacities of shop opera- 
tions, he was appointed storekeeper of the 
Buffalo works of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. He knew production methods be- 
cause he had been a producer himself. 
From 1909 until 1912, he retained this 
post. Then merit was rewarded with an 
appointment as general storekeeper of the 
corporation, giving him full charge of the 
stores and records of all the scattered 
plants until 1918, when he was named to 
succeed the retiring general purchasing 
agent of the company. 

The above statement from Mr. Heilman 
is, perhaps, the most difficult Tue New 
Success ever secu 
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“I am reluctant to talk of my business 
experience, because I fear that its publica- 
tion might place in the minds of the read- 
ing public an opinion in excess of any abil- 
ity I may have to approach, If used in 
Tue New Success, I suggest that it be 
tempered to the fullest extent. I give you 
this information only for use in Tug New 
Success Macazine and I do not wish it 
used elsewhere,” 


“Purchasing—Not Selling—Makes a 
x » m 
Business" —F. W. Rowe 

UT to give a picturesque view of the 

duties and importance of a typical pur- 
chasing agent, the statement of F, W, Rowe, 
President of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, and formerly First 
Vice-President of the National Associa- | 
tion, prepared for Tun New Scccrss, is | 
unusually interesting. In addition to his | 
official connection with the organization of 
his fellow executives, Mr. Rowe is general 
purchasing agent ef the Johns-Manville 
Company of New York. He buys all the 
supplies used in the conduct of this mam- 
moth concerp and its various branches. 

While Mr, Rowe's views are based on the 
successful. conduct of a great manufactur- 
ing and marketing enterprise, his conclu- 
sions are directly applicable to every in- 
dividual as well as the wages of every 
employe from the president of a large cor- | 
poration to the office bov. 

“To a trained purchasing agent," said 
Mr. Rowe, “the importanve given the sales 
manager, and the emphasis laid on the | 
value of his office, seems, in a way, rather 

| 


out of proportion when one considers that 
it is ae ee not selling which 
makes a business." 

This statement from an official who 
spends money for almost everything under 
the sun, is food for some serious thought. 

“Nothing could ever be sold unless some- 
body bought it.“ Mr. Rowe continues, “and, 
although the general public does not realize 
it, the purchasing agent of raw materials 
is almost 100 per cent responsible for the 
fact that someone does huy the finished 
product. In other words, the most astute 
sales manager on carth could never make a 
sale unless the purchasing agent decided to 
buy—and, deciding, bought wisely. 

“The sales manager might bring the most 
adroitly planned campaign to the zero hour, 
but he would never get it over the top: 
unless the purchasing agent bought and 
bought well It is on the shoulders of the 
purchasing agent that the decision actually 
rests for good or ill. Sales opportunities 
vary, but the purchasing agent can usually 
buy at any time. Therefore, upon him. 
lies the real judgment of the market—its 
proper entrances and exits—and the re- | 
sponsibility for loss or gain to his firm. 

"You will read a thousand articles on 
the wonders of selling, but little about the 
man who really decided whether or not | 
there should be any selling. That man is 
the purchasing agent," 


IN this statement, Mr. Rowe drives home 
the old Biblical truth that bricks cannot | 
be made without straw. And if there 
were no purchasing agents there would 
he no straw, Likewise, if straw is pur- 
chased at too hign a figure—the selling 
price would have to be too high—and that 
would mean no sales with consequent waste 
of outlay, labor, and loss of profit. 

"The big thing which interests me about 
my job," Mr. Rowe said in answer to the 
writer's question, "is the great varietv of | 
subjects it embraces. Also the combat of | 
wits involved and the opportunity for the 
exercise of judgment, 
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Traffic Experts Earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 a Yea 


Do you want to get into a field of work that 
uncrowied-— where the job will seek you mstead | 
you locking for it? Do you want to earn $2,500 
$10,000 or mere a year? Do you want a positi 
of prestige and independence? Do you want tu ] 
one of the bigge ene of the mest important me 
of your company? Then train for trafic work! 
a traffic expert. 


Thousands of Jobs Ope: 
Train for One in Spare Tim 


Right now +pportunities are unlimited. T) 
great boom in beth foreign and dimestic trade 
crowding the rail ads. and the Merchant Mari 
to their carrying capacity. Thousands cf me 
trained in traffic work, are want direct th 
great flow of trade. Railr ads, shippers, and shi 
owners are literally begging for men. You dor 
have to quit your job to qualify fer one of the 
pieni positions, Just as we have already train: 
thousands (f others, so can we train you—right 
your own heme, in your spare time. Traffic me 
ef national reputation will tell yeu all the secre 
cf Interstate Commerce, The training is thorcug 
yet casy and interesting. The cost is but a fe 
cents a day, Get in newt A splendid future as 
à quick success at a lig pay job awaits you! 

. Lt — a ou 
Write for Free Book 125552 1 
Weouirements for Trafic Work.“ It is a remarkable be 
that explains in detail this 
telis all about this wonderful 
men who have banded tovethe 
profesion ef Trame Management 
Personnel of the A C. A. Advisory Trafic Couns 
wert’ unrivalled and indispensable tò the le 
trame man. Get this great. new free book now. It w 
olen Sear ewes to the splendid opportunities tn this fa 
einating new presen Mall the coupon or write lei 
now to th 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATIO 


Dept. 77, 4043 Drexel Blvd., CHICAGO, IL 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 77, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Tease send me, without ehlizatlon on my part, 


free book, “Opportunities and Kequlrenents for Tra! 
Work.“ Also tell me how I can qualify as a traf 
expert. 

Namo ... 
Address ...... .. —ͤ—ͤ— 

Ar. m Occupation... 


Don't Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks' Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial, No obnoxious 
springs or pads. E. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds ane 
draws the broken parts together as you wrists 
a broken limb, No salves. e hes. Duratrle 

Sent on trial to prove it. Protected hy 


patents. Catalog and measure blank’ 
ree, Send name and address todas 


Brooks Appllan-e Co., 2088 State St. Marshall, Mich, 
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Should a 
Woman 


Work? 


Many women believe that 
real happiness for them lies 
in financial independence 
obtained by competition in 
the business world. 


Others are of the opinion 
that woman's sphere is in 
the home, that she should . 
not engage in business or 
professional work of any 
kind. 


We are neutral on the sub- 
ject, but we know that many 
estimable women, as well as 
men, in every section of the 
country, do like to pursue 
some congenial occupation 
whereby they may increase 
their incomes, especially 
during these high-price 
times. 


So, to all women, no mat- 
ter how situated—-and men, 
too—we offer an excellent 
opportunity to earn $25.00 
to $50.00 a month, or even 
more, during their spare 
time, without interfering 
with their regular occupa- 
tions. 


NEPI UMUPA MI SR LULA LU LORI ULM MMTPTM LENA T Ar MA MUI 


HIR LECREPEMVUMM e ttt IPA ALOM TARDEO AAT RU AOT 


Our work is easy, congenial, 
healthful and dignified. All 
that we require is that you 
devote an hour or two each 
day telling your friends and 
neighbors about The New 
Success. 


For full particulars mail us 
the coupon below with vour 
name and address, 


Sales Manager, 
THE NEW SUCCESS, 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: Please send me full particulars regard- 
ing your new money making plan. This will obli- 
gate me in no way. 


“Probably there is no job in the world of 
business requiring greater versatility than 
that of a purchasing agent. He is talking 
coal one minute, leather belts the next, and 
then lubricating oil, lumber, chemicals, 
paper, and so on down the list of all the 
varied supplies a great industrial organiza- 
tion requires.” 


EMINISCENT of the time when he was 

still the “big spender” for the General 
Electric Company, Mr. Rowe said, “In that 
berth I have actually bought in the same 
day, a pair of pants and a copy of the 
Bible! It is a common thing to consider, 
within the span of an office day, subjects as 
widely varied as peanuts and pick axes, al- 
most in the same breath. 

“It is interesting to have to decide con- 
stantly what is the best purchase—and this 
is by no means always represented by the 
lowest price. It is always what you get and 
not what you pay which decides the value." 

In this statement, Mr. Howe stated a 
volume with relation to the high cost of liv- 
ing as well as the high cost of tnanufactur- 
ing—a statement that everyone can take 
to heart and profit by. 

"Good purchasing,” he explained, “is the 
securing of value related to the purpose to 
be served. It is easy to understand that 
one hundred dollars will buy a better suit 
of clothes than forty dollars. Yet, if one is 
going to drive a milk wagon, the torty- 
dollar suit is cheaper. Being a purchasing 
agent is interesting because it is an active 
job and is a constant contest—an oppor- 
tunity to lcarn something new almost every 
minute." 

The personal history of this spender of 
millions is as interesting as his present oc- 
cupation. He modestly states that he 
started like "the usual business man" as 
an office bov, later becoming a traveling 
salesman, and, finally, finding his own as 
the purchasing agent of three nationally 
known corporations, and the leading spirit 
in two associations of his fellow executives. 


A Multitude of Jobs in One 


WHEN Irving T. Bush organized the 
Bush Terminal Company—described in 
a special article in Tur New Success for 
this month—he found that he needed a pe- 
culiarly trained man to spend the company’s 
money and for that reason he selected L. 


WHERE HE CROSSED THE 
LAW YER 


A? one of the very few occasions when the 
wit of Rufus Choate was foiled, an inci- 
dent is recalled when that brilliant lawyer 
was examining one Dick Barton, chief mate 
of the ship Challenge. Choate had cross- 
examined Yin for over an hour, hurling 
questions with the speed of a rapid-fire gun. 

*Was there a moon that night?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Then how did you know there was a 
moon?” 

“The ‘Nautical Almanac’ said so, and I'll 
believe that sooner than any lawyer in the 
world.” 

“Be civil, sir. And now tell me in what 
latitude and longitude you crossed the 
equator?" 

“Ah, you are joking.” 

“No, sir, I'm in carnest and I desire an 
answer.” 

“That’s more than I can give.” 

“Indeed. You a chief mate and unable to 
answer so simple a question!” 

“Yes, the simplest question I ever was 
asked. 1 thought even a fool of a lawyer 
knew there’s no latitude at the equator.” 


C. Kendall, who not only acts as the firm's 
purchasing agent but superintends the con- 
struction of all buildings. 

Kendall has a multitude of jobs rolled 
into one. More than the average purchas- 
ing agent, he is required to have a thorough 
knowledge of prices as well as a complete 
understanding of merchandise values. He 
is a fiend on the subject of business effi- 
ciency. His is not the brand of theoretical 
efficiency which invariably brcaks down, but 
an example of practical efficiency which 
makes good. He has proved this by the 
innovations hc has successfully introduced 
and maintained in the conduct of his 
department. 

Not satisfied to leave daily matters of 
operation to subordinates or to routine—- 
carefully devised as his systems are-—Mr. 
Kendall devotes his personal time to the 
watching of every detail. He is a great 
believer in having the little things just 
right. 

Like all successful executives, Kendall 
has the rare faculty for inspiring loyalty, 
confidence and enthusiasm in his employees. 
No detail escapes his eye. No task is too 
great to make him hesitate and none too 
small to occupy his undivided attention 
and complete enthusiasm. 

And, like the typical purchasing agent, 
Mr. Kendall goes out of his way to side- 
track the merest thought of suspicion. He 
has a fixed rule which makes him refuse 
the slightest favor. Being under obligation 
to no one, there can be no question as to 
his judgment when he makes purchases that 
would stagger the imagination of the aver- 
age citizen. 


HEODORE HERMAN hasn't a thing 

in the world to do büt buy all the sup- 
plies required for the operation of the 
United Lead Company, the largest concern 
of its kind in the United States. It has 
some twenty-fivc plants scattered about the 
country, and Mr. Herman, as purchasing 
ngent, is faced with the task of kceping 
them all supplied with everything from 
raw manufacturing materials to blotting 
paper. He has been with the company as 
many years as it has plants, and he knows 
intimately the details of lead-working ma- 
chinery just as definitely and as accurately 
as he knows what a pencil-sharpener is 
worth. 


O. K.“ 
MAY explanations have gathered around. 
the origin of the popular term “O. K.” 
It is held that, in early colonial days, certain 
products best rum and tobacco were im- 
ported from Aux Cayes, San Domingo. 
Hence the best of anything came to be 
known locally as Aux Cayes, or “O. K." 
Another explanation refers to the use of 
“Old Keokuk,” an Indian chicf, who, it is 
said, signed treaties with the initials “O, K.” 
However, the term didn't come into general 
use until the Presidential campaign of 1828, 
when the supposed illiteracy of Andrew 
Jackson, the Democratic candidate, led Seba 
Smith, the humorist, writing under the name 
of “Major Jack Downing,” to start the story 
that Jackson indorsed his papers "O. K.” 
under the impression that they formed thc 
initials of “oll korrect." 


TEA TRADE 200 YEARS OLD 


HE tea trade of China started near the 

Tibetan border in the reign of Yung Cheng, 
some 200 vears ago. The trade is now estab- 
lished under government control, yielding a 
handsome revenue. Licenses are issued 
quarterly, and taken up by over 100 firms 
engaged in the trade. Each license costs 
one tael in Chinese money, equivalent to 
about eighty cents. 


dwarfed his talents,” 


The New Success 


Not to condemn, to criticize, or judge people harshly, but to have charity 


and tolerance for all. 


To appeal to the best in people, to see the good in them, not the bad, 
to encourage and help them, not to criticize or dishearten them. 


To keep in a more ambition-arousing environment, closer to those who 


are doing big things in my line. 


To try harder than ever before to climb a little higher in my work, to 


fit myself for a larger place. 


To study the methods of successful men so as to learn the secret of 


their achievement. 


To try to eliminate my defects and 


nesses, to correct my inferiority. 
To make myself more popular, 
antagonizing others. 


deficiencies, to strengthen my weak- 


to be a better mixer, and try to avoid 


To make every day a red-letter day in my life whether I feel like it 


or not. 
To adopt as my motto, 


“Bettering my best.” 


To make every occasion a great occasion. —O. S. M. 


Peculiar Fads of Great Men 


pire and the mightiest man of his day, 

was sensitive regarding his baldness. 
So much did this worry him that he became 
ill. When the day came on which Cæsar dis- 
covered that there was no remedy, he had 
a crown made that covered the entire top 
and Mc of his head, but it was a torture 
to wear it. 

Daniel Webster had a curious fancy for 
painting the faces of his cattle. One week 
the poor beasts would walk around with 
blue faces, and the next, would appear with 
Ted ones. The effect was so novel that it 
pleased him, and from that time forth he 
changed the color whenever he had a few 
minutes to spare, and would laugh heartily 
at the astonishment of his friends when they 
Saw the queer-looking beasts on his premises. 

Napoleon occupied all his idle moments 
in making up puzzles. He said it relieved a 
man's mind when tired. He would sit for 
hours trying to devise a puzzle that his 
comrades could not solve. 

Peter the Great had a passion for bein 
carried about in a wheelbarrow, He saic 
he liked the motion. After a campaign, he 
would return home with a number of guests, 
and at once order wheelbarrows to be got 
in readiness. Peter, on more than one occa- 
sion, visited large cities in such à convey- 
ance. 

William the Conqueror said he derived 
much pleasure watching dogs fighting. His 
subjects all over the kingdom sent him dogs 
by the hundred. From these he would select 
the fiercest, and sit for whole days watching 
the fight. 

George Washington's principal diversion 
was training baby foxes. He was fond of 
fox hunting. He took the animals home, and 
trained them in all kinds of tricks, which he 
often exhibited to friends. 

Francis Bacon was so fond of fine clothes, 
that he spent his odd time in trying to 
devise new styles and features of dress. 
During his life he made so 
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J ULIUS CAESAR, the ruler of an em- 


of freakish costumes. When he could not 
get anybody to wear them, he hired a 
number of men to don the grotesque attire, 
and to promenade the Streets for his 
pleasure. 

President Cleveland liked to aint the 
children's tcys and little odds and ends of 
household furniture. Seated on a stool, with 
the voungsters of the White House around 
him, Mr. Cleveland would amuse himself for 
hours decorating their toys in the liveliest 
shades. 

“Fenimore Cooper couldn't write unless he 
had gumdrops to chew,” said a librarian, 
He bought gumdrops in ten-pound lots. As 
some men are the slaves of tobacco, so 
Cooper was the gumdrop slave. Without it 
he couldn't write. 

Chateaubriand dictated his works in his 
bare feet. Elegantly attired down to the 
ankles, he padosa softly up and down the 
floor, his thin, white extremities very con- 
spicuous on the dark rugs. 

Gluck could only compose in the open 
air. When the spirit of composition took 
hold of him, he dragged his piano out on 
the lawn and then evolved his beautiful 
harmonies. 

Bossuct worked with a hot cloth bound 
round his head, Balzac in a monk's hood, 
Gautier in a scarlet cloak, and Milton in a 
brown robe. 

Lord Derby, when he wrote, ate brandied 
cherries. Byron, writing, ate truffles, 

* * 

Great thought precedes all greatness. No 

man is great whose thought is not great. 
+ de 

A wider, saner, squarer outlook on life is 

the ambition of every growing soul. 
+ + + 


Judge not thy neighbor until thou find 
thyself in his position. 
+ + + 
There is but one incurable malady of the 
soul—that cancer of insincerity.—Purinton. 
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306 Words a Minute 


HIS feat of shorthand skill was ac- 

] complished by Willard B. Bottome at 
an official contest held by the Society 

of Certified Shorthand Reporters in New 


York in 1919. It is but one more proof of 
Mr. Bottome's knowledge of stenographic 
science and practice. 


Willard B. Bottome 


ls Oficial Stenographer, New York Supreme Court—Certi- 
fied Shorthand. R. ‘Winner of the American Short- 
hand Trophy (1909)—President of Soclety of Certified 
Shorthand Reporters. Mr. Hottome has written extensive! 
on the subject of shorthand speed. His most wonderfu' 

leyement, however, is his book on advanced Pitmanic 
shorthand. 


book, with the aid of hundreds of clear examples, 

t Tt tells constructively bow 

to develop your Pitmanic shorthand so that no matter at 
h h speed you write, your notes are easily legible. 


Get Out of a Rut 


Is your stenographio work of a quality that will tle you 
down to a dictation position In an office, with no hope of 
advancement? . 
hand reporter of banquets, speeches, conferences and other 


on to me a Certified 
Shorthand Reporter or Official Court Stenographer. There's 
Begin now to add to 
your income while studying this practical book. Learn to 


: . 
Big Executives 

employ sccretary-stenoxraphera who can be more than ma- 

chines. For their responsible positions, they require men 

and women who can accurately A. Meetings, 

conferences with other executives, and other proceedings 

of which they desire an exact record. For their special 

. they pay biz salaries to apectally-equipped stenog- 
raphers. 


A es. 0 
Stenographio Expert” has been a wonderful help to thou- 
sands of law stenographers throughout America and Eng- 
It will help YOU command a better position. 


What the Papers Say About It 

The Shorthand Writer (Chicago) "We belleve that the 
sale of this book will exceed the most sanguine expectations 
of Mr. Bottome and his friends” 

The Stenographer (Philadelphia) “Helpful to the be- 
kinner, the aspiring stenographer, and to the one who has 
arrived.” 

The New York Tribune: "There would seem to be no 
dificulty encountered by the stenographer which ls not 
traversed and HHuminated in this book ** 

he Spencerian Commeretal School (Cleveland): “We are 
using your book regularly in our reporting class. There ts 
na book on the market, n far as we know, so practical, 
complete and helpful as yours ** 

DITION NO. I: This edition is for writers of Graham, 
Benn Pitman, Success, Dement, Barnes, and other systems 
of shorthand fundamentally similar. 

EDITION NO, 2: This edition la for writers of Isaac 
Pitman and Munson shorthand. 

Buckram bindinu—2! chapters—235 pages. 
Free Descriptive Booklet on Request, 

FIM out the coupon below, mall it fo us, and this book 
written by the ''master-mind'"" of shorthand will be sent 
to you by return mail. 


THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY, Inc., 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


HE SHORTHAND SOCIETY, Ine.. 
F 150 Nassau Street, New York, 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send mo one copy 
of Tho Stenographie Expert, Edition . 


for the 
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How to Get 


Out of the 


“The Magic Story” tells You 


W. P. Werheim, Bus. Mgr. Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
ordered a copy for every man in his organization, and said “ ‘The 
Magic Story’ is worth $25.00 to any man, and to some $2,500; to 


u 


to Wealth 
to Power | 
to Mastery | 
to Self Reliance 
to Fearlessness 
to Efficiency 

to Happiness 

to Success 


perhaps a few men somewhere, it is worth a fortune." 


Big Industrial Concerns, Industrial Companies, and business 
organizations of various kinds have distributed thousands of 


copies of “The Magic Story" to their employees, and have mar- 
velled at the effect it produced. “The 


It contains the one great secret of success for 


compels success. 


all undertakings. 


Sturtevant (hitherto a hopeless failure) said of it— 


“I have discovered the secret of success. 
strange story; and since reading it, I feel that my fortune is assured, 
It will make your fortune too. 
Nothing is impossible after you know that story. It makes everything 

The very instant you grasp its true meaning 
This morning I was a hopeless, aimless bit of 


as plain as A, B. C 
success is certain. 


garbage in the metropolitan ash-can. 


places with a millionaire.” 


“The Magic Story” enabled a well-known Cleveland man to rise from a clerk- 
ship to a position that pays him more than $10,000 a year. 
It will help you to do as well or better if you apply 
The “secret” points the way to position, to power, to pros- 
perity, and positively helps you to reach your goal. 


“secret” told in the story. 
the “secret,” too. 


A copy of "The Magie Stary“ was sent me 
by one of our managers, and I considered it so 
good that I decided to order enough copies to 
place one in the hands of every one of our em- 
ployees.—G. F. Watt, General Manager, Elliott- 
Fisher Typewriter Co., Harrisburg, Pa 


“The Magte Story“ received, read, re-read. 
and appreciated. It pute paprika into a live 
“dead one. — Frank Jewell Raymond, Boston, 

» 


“The Marie Story” got here ten days ago 
and "got me’ at about the same time. Ita 
full of pep of the red kind.—T. E. Phillips, 
Rid Wade, Alaska 


This le a great story Tt ls a great. book 


for salesmen, and it ought to resurrect many 
of the so-called “dead ones.“ T shall read 
this book a dozen times, not that I need resur- 


but because it give fresh inspira- 
perform my work bett ] consider 
K better than “The M age to Garcia ** 


B. Simpson, Ade Couns: lor. St. Louis, 


The executive who reads “The Mari 
am] scatters 100 or 1000 copies the 
his office, shop and salesforee, will by s 


doing 
cause an increase in the quantity of his pro- 
duction and consequently a more satisfactory 
Counsclor, 


dividend —John 
hiladi Iphia, Pa. 


Ngit | UUN 
O 


Leitch, Business 


agic Story” practically 


I have been reading a 


All you have to do is to read it. 


Tonight I wouldn't change 


He applied the 


“The Magic Story” is printed in two colors— 
quaintly illustrated, and hound in cloth. It is 
yours while this special edition lasts for only $2. 


All you need do is simply to fill out and mail the 
coupon with $2.00 as an examination deposit and 
"The Magic Story" will be sent to you for 7 days’ 
examination, If at the end of that time you do not 
want to keep it simply remail it and your $2.00 
deposit will be promptly and cheerfully refunded, 


Use this coupon this 
edition is exhausted. 


today—before special | 


' 

a THE LOWREY-MARDEN CORPORATION, 

1 Dept. 35, 1133 Broadway, New York, M. Y. 
1 T enclose $200 as an examination deposit. Please 
g "nd me "The Magic Story” with the understanding 
g tM T may return it any fime within 7 days and my 
1 $200 deposit will be returned. 

: Namo. 9 —ͤ— ** —ͤ— 
1 

8  Addmes....-.. ore eee — 2 —LIͤ—— .* 

1 

: City... eeccscseoecesceccce lae rr 2 9.00 m 
LI N. S.—7-20 


When Father Comes Home 


(Continued from page 30) 


Many children see only the serious, jaded, 
tired side of their father. He is always too 
busy to bother with them, too tired to play 
with them, to caress them at night. His 
children seldom see the boy in him, the play 
side of him; they see only the serious, the 
jaded, the tired and dejected side. 

Husband and wife should come to a 
sacred agreement very early in their mar- 
ried career: that their home, whether on a 
farm, in a village or city, shall be a place 
of growth and harmony, peace, and comfort ; 
that it shall be a recuperative station for 
erasing all the wrinkles that care and 
anxiety have written on their faces during 
the day; a place where worry and friction 
shall be unknown. 

They should resolve that whatever they 
have to endure during the day there shall 
be no friction in the home, that it shall be a 
place of recreation, a Joy Establishment, 
where the tired, worn, mental and physical 
machinery shall be reburnished and rejuve- 
nated with the oil of gladness and good 
cheer. The home really ought to be a store- 
house of joy, always associated with har- 
mony and mental poise; it should be 
regarded as the most sacred spot on earth. 
The husband should look upon it as the 
one place in all the world where he can get 
away from business troubles and exactions 
and find peace and rest, contentment and 
satisfaction. 


MAN who is thinking day and night 

nbout his business weakens his faculties, 
and loses his buoyancy and "snap" by never 
allowing them a chance to become fresh- 
ened, strengthened, and rejuvenated. 

No matter if your business affairs are 
not going on as you would have them, you 
are only wasting the energy and mental 
power that would enable you to overcome 
these unfortunate conditions by dragging 
your business into your home. It is also a 
reflection upon your business ability. 

Form the habit of locking all your cross- 
grained, crabbed, ugly, critical nagging and 
worrying in your store or office at night, 
and resolve that, whether your business or 
profession is a success or a failure, your 
home shall be a success—the happiest, sweet- 
est, and cleanest place on earth to you and 
yours, a place where you will always long to 
go and from which you will be loath to part. 


WHY SNAKES ARE USEFUL 


HERE is a movement on foot, almost 

world-wide in its scope, to stop the des- 
truction of harmless snakes, because they 
feed on insects and their larve, moles, house 
and field mice, and other plant and vege- 
table enemies. 

In this country, California was the first 
to start in the movement. On the Pacific 
coast the most destructive agent of tne 
crops is the gopher. As soon as it was 
learned that the gopher-snake lived solely 
on the gopher, a campaign was started to 
protect the snake. Then two or three of the 
eastern States were aroused to the fact that 
their agricultural interests were aided 
through the protection of native snakes. 

The mole, which is such a menace to the 
lawn, gardens and crops, can only be anni- 
hilated by the snake. 

The rit, carrier of contagious diseases, 
terror of the poultry raiser and wholesale 
destroyer of all sorts of grain, is a delicacy 
to the snake. 

As a rule, no snake will bite a human 
being unless first attacked. 


+ + + 


If you want your employees to feel that 
your interests are theirs, you must let them 
see that their interegtsgnre yours. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Book That’s a Friend 


IVE me the book which touches my life 

to finer issues, which emancipates me 
from the imprisonment of my limitations, 
which unlocks my possibilities, which, like an 
inspiring friend, makes me think and do that 
which would have been impossible without it. 
Give me the book which is a lens to my 
defective vision, which enables me to see 
beyond the range of my unaided eve, the 
book which will help me to push my horizon 
of ignorance and limitation a little farther 
away from me, the book which can make 
me thrill with the assurance of added power, 
which &an help me to multiply myself, which 
can make my whole being vibrate with the 
magnetic currents of new power. 

Give me the book which can make me see 
that I am but a dwarf of the man I might 
be, a mere burlesque of the man I was in- 
tended to be, that I am but a starved and 
stunted possibility of what I might be,—the 
book which will open a rift in my life and 
will give me a real glimpse of my undiscov- 
ered forces. 

Give me the book which will call me out 
of my selfish self and contrast the stunted 
man I am with the man God intended me to 
be— vigorous, sunny, free, untrammeled, un- 
cramped, forceful. 

Such a book would be a friend, indeed, the 
greatest in the world. It would be an in- 
finitely greater discoverer than Columbus 
who discovered only land. 


THE EARTH’S SHRINKAGE 


NE of the three chief characteristics of ad- 

vancing civilization has been the increase 
in man's power of moving rapidly from one 
place to another. 'The other two have been 
the rapid multiplication of clothes and other 
useful products by machinery, and the elab- 
oration of means for the self-destruction of 
man's genius. Probably the mechanical re- 
production of clothes, cte., has been, on the 
whole, the most serviceable of the three, 
though we cannot withhold our sympathy 
from the War Office chemists, who had de- 
vised gases to poison whole army corps and 
bombs to wipe out whole cities just after 
the late war came to an end. 

The development of speedy movement 
from place to place within the last century 
has been almost as remarkable as the growtn 
of factories or tne invention of implements 
for the destruction of mankind. 

A century ago, we suppose, it took about 
three months for mails to reach Natal from 
London; next year a week may do it. A 
century ago the journey to Australia was 
quick at six months; next vear it may take 
a fortnight.— London Nation. 4 


THE MAGIC SPIRIT 
DDISON says that he once talked with 
a man who believed that there was a 
magic spirit lived in the emerald, and con- 
verted everything that was near it to the 
highest perfection. 

"It gives luster to the sun," he said, *and 
water to the diamond. It irradiates every- 
thing mental. It brightens smoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into glory. 
A single ray dissipates anxiety and care 
from the person upon whom it falls.” 

Since I have found that this great secret 
was content. 


The man of grit carries, in his very pres- 
ence, a power which controls and commands. 


+ + + 
Do not take too much advice. al at 
€ 
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The 


Success Ideals 


THE greatest man is he who chooses right 
with the most invincible resolution.— 
Seneca. 


New Success 


Decision of character outstrips even tal- 
ent and genius in the race for success in 
life. 


No great deed is done 

By falterers, who ask for certainty.— 
George Eliot. 
uw wk X 

The most dreadful of all diseases known 
to mankind, life weariness, attacks every 
soul that is not making progress, that is not 
looking up, that has no aim, no onward 
purpose, no abiding object. 


Irresolution is a worse vice than rashness. 
He that shoots best may sometimes hit the 
mark, but he that shoots not at all can 
never hit it. Irresolution loosens all the 
joints of a state; like an ague, it shakes not 
this nor that limb, but all the body is at 
once in a fit. The irresolute man is lifted 
from one place to another, so hatcheth 
nothing, but addles all his actions. 

—Feltham. 
Xx ww ox 


Faith is like the primitive granite of old 
New England. Dig down deep, and you 
come to it, below all superimposed strata. 
Go to the summit of the highest mountains 
and you find it, on the loftiest elevations. 
Faith begins as the basis of the infant's 
knowledge; it ends in leading us to know 


the bigness, the Grandeur of life. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


“BUSINESS is Business,” the Little Man 
said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes,’ 
Where the only gospel is ‘Get ahead, 
And never spare friends or foes. 
‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 
You must struggle and slash and tear, 
For Business is Business, a fight for gold, 
Where all that you do is fair!" 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“A battle to make of earth 
A place to yield us more wine and bread, 
More pleasure and joy and mirth; 
There are still some bandits and buccaneers 
Who are jungle-bred beasts of trade, 
But their number dwindles with passing 
years 
And dead is the code they made! 


“Business is Business, the Big Man said, 
“But it's something that's more, far more; 

For it makes sweet gardens of deserts dead, 
And cities it built now roar, 

Where once the deer and the gray wolf ran 
From the pioneers’ swift advance; 

Business is magic that toils for man, 
Business is True Romance. 


“And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 

If they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve; 
“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 

“And that Business is to serve!” 
—Beaton Bratey in The Nation's Business. 


The spirit of progress is a deadly foe to 
traditions. 
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| “There is no Adver- 


tising like Original- 
ity. The New idea, 
the original thought 
instantly attracts 
attention. sn 


And there's nothing like having 
something original—something new to 
advertise. 


Many Typewriters In One 


is as great an improvement over the 
ordinary typewriter as the Fountain 
Pen is over the old-fashioned quill. 

And the many marvels are all the result 
of one man's determination to make a type- 
writer with a personality as mighty as that 
of the pen—a typewriter with hundreds of 
different types and all languages. 


Chinese Phonetic 


The newest success added to the many 
marvelous features of the Multiplex is 
Chinese Phonetic—the new National Lan- 
guage of China. 

The Multiplex is the only typewriter in 
the world on which vou can write Chinese 
Phonetic and by simply “Turning The Knob” 
change instantly to English. "This is also 
true of Japanese Kata Kana, With its 365 
different styles of type and languages to 
select from, the Multiplex can truly be 
called the world's most wonderful “Writing 
Machine." 


No Other Typewriter Can Do This 


Two different styles of 
type always in the nach- 
ine-"Just Turn the Knob" 


SPECIAL TYPE-SETS FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS, EVERY 
LANGUAGE, EVERY PROFES- 
SION, EVERY SCIENCE. ANY 


TYPE MAY BE SUBSTITUTED 
IN A FEW SECONDS. 
E THE HEART OF THE 
HAMMOND 
Š Mall the Coupon for 


FREE BOOKLET 

Tt will show you how, 
with the Multiples, 
can put the force 
phasis into your typed 
matter — how won van 
drive home with sireneth 
of accent the fultirss of 
your argument -bow sou 
van write with the same 
tte tte force that you 
ise dn speakinz- an exe 
clusive feature of tho 
Multiplex. 


Interchange- 
alle Type 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
579-A E. 69th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Address 
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The New Success 


How to Rid Yourself of 


Your Catarrh 


A Catarrh of the 
R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


Founder of 


The Alsaker Way continue it 


QUICKLY! 


Without Drugs or Medicine of any Kind 
By R. L, ALSAKER, M.D. 


annoying expectoration, 
the chest it 1s called bronchitis. 
becomes 

means farewell to health and comfort, 
sufferer of refreshing sleep and takes away his strength. 


PERMANENTLY! 


HE majority of the people in our country suffer 
from catarrh. Some have it from time to time, 
others have it all the time. 


“Catarrh of the head is troublesome—and filthy. 


throat causes coughing and much 
When the catarrh goes into 
If it is allowed to 
and chronic bronchitis 
It robs the 
It also weakens 


chronic, 


the lungs so that the individual easily falls a victim to pneumonia or 


consumption. 


"Then there is catarrh of the 
stomach and small intestines, which 
always means indigestion, Catarrh 
of the large intestine often ends in 
inflammation of the lower bowel— 
colitis. 

“Catarrh of the car causes head- 
ache, ringing in the ear and general 
discomfort. 


“Catarrh of the liver produces 
various diseases, such as jaundice 
and gall-stones, and often ends in 
much suffering from liver colic. 


“All who easily catch cold 
are in a catarrhal condition. 
Those who take one cold after 
another will in a short time 
suffer from chronic catarrh, 
which will in turn give rise to 
some other serious disease—as 


“Hal 
childhood, 
able 


your 


What Others 
Say 


catarrh 
Doctors 
to cure me 
entirely well, 
treatment.“ —8. 


is entirely free from ſads, bunk and med— 
ical bombast. It sets forth a commonsense, 
proved-out PLAN, that is easy and pleas- 
ant to follow—a plan that teaches the sick 
how to get well and how to keep well. 
The name of this book is “Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds.” It tells the true cause 
of these objectionable, health-destroying 
troubles, and it gives you a safe, simple, 
sure cure without drugs, medicines or ap- 
paratus of any kind. You apply this won- 
derfully successful treatment yourself, in 
your own home and without the ex- 
penditure of an additional penny. There 
is nothing difficult, technical or mysteri- 
ous about this treatment. It is so eas 
to understand and so simple 
to follow that anyone, young 
or old, can reap the utmost 
benefit from it. 


If you suffer from colds, 
coughs, or catarrh in any form, 
send only $3. to the publishers 
of “THE ALSAKER WAY,” 


since 
un- 
Now 


thanks to 


if catarrh itself isn't bad M., Canada. THE LOWREY -MARDEN 
enough, qr 6 Mee health CORPORATION, Dept. 10, 

"Either you personally B. F., New zealand. 1133 Broadway, New York, 
suffer from catarrh, or some “Bronchitis from which and get your copy of this val- 
member of your family is p sufered for fe years uable instruction book. Fol- 
afflicted. Isn't it time to past."—J. F., Indiana. low the instructions for thirty 


give this serious danger a little 
attention, before it is too late, 
and solve the problem for your- 
self? You can doit. It's easy. 


Mrs. A. J. 


“Catarrh can be conquered 
easily and permanently. It 
has been done in thousands of 
cases. You can cure yourself 
—and while you are losing your 
catarrh you will lose your other physical ills. 
That dirty tongue will clean up; that tired 
feeling will vanish; that bad taste in the 
mouth will disappear; that troublesome gas 
will stop forming in the stomach and 
bowels; and the pain will leave your back; 
headaches will take flight; rheumatism will 
say good-by and those creaky joints will be- 
come pliant.” 


Hy folk 
instructions 
has 
* 


Canada 


Realizing the great need of definite, 
practical information regarding this ter- 
rible disease, Dr. Alsaker has prepared a 
plain, simple instruction book on the cause, 
prevention and cure 


atarrh, asghma, 
hay fever, conghs;ang c ghee 


"Dr, Alsaker’s Catarrh 
Course 1s more wonderful 
than words can fell ""— 
K.. California. 

"E was, badly troubled 
with eatarrh 
ng Dr. Alca 


disappeared. — H 


days; then if you are not de- 
lighted with the results—if vou 
do not sec a wonderful im- 
provement in your health—if 
you are not satisfied that you 
have made the best $3. invest- 
ment you ever made—simply 
remail the book and your 
money will be promptly and 
cheerfully refunded. 


Remember this: If you want to free 
yourself forever from catarrh, asthma, hay 
fever, coughs and colds you can do so. 
Dr. Alsaker's treatment is not experimental. 
It is proved-out and time-tested. And it 
includes no drugs or serums, sprays or 
salves. And it costs nothing to follow it, 
while doctor's bills, prescriptions, and so- 
called patent medicines that do not cure, 
soon eat a big hole in any man's income. 
Send for this hook today. Follow it faith- 
fully and you will experience the same 
splendid results that thousands of others 
are receiving, 


and eol 


the disease 


Royalty Has Gone to Work 


(Continued from page 33) 


is said that he sold as many as he could 
for less than a tenth of their value, Even 
this scanty remnant of his once great for- 
tune has been dissipated, for he was recently 
found in company with his friend, Baron 
Beck, standing in a long, impatient line 
before a soup-kitchen. 


HE cause of this is the tremendous 
shrinkage in the value of tbe currency 
of the Central States. Austrian million- 
nires, crossing the border with as much as 
1,000,000 crowns in the coin of the dual 
empire, found that a pre-war fortune of 
quarter of, say, $250,000 could only be 
exchanged for some 12,000 francs, about 
$800. And this in the face of conditions in 
Austria which resulted in the asking of $20 
for a potato and $25 for a pound of bacon. 
There are countless other noblemen in 
the same fix as DBatthvany. In the old 
days, Vienría was the second gayest capital 
in Europe. The landed gentry owner lux- 
urious town houses as well as country es- 
tates. "They lived lives of idle luxury, trav- 
eling from one land to another in scarch of 
recreation. Imagine the blow at seeing 
their property swept away like a house of 
cards and the blooded horses sold for less 
than they would previously have paid to 
transport them, blanketed in cotton wool, 
from one horse show to another! 


BET the most pathetic feature of all is 
the distrust with which these men and 
women of noble birth are received. Dis- 
charged and discredited royalty finds itself 
in the same unenviable position as any other 
discharged employee. ‘They can bring no 
reference, no assurance of good conduct and 
character, and since they have no special 
aptitude for any sort of work — nobody 
wants them. 

Among those in tms plight are many 
whose names figured prominently in the 
“Almanac de Gotha,” Europe's “directory” 
of nobility. Another unfortunate who is 
having real trouble in keeping the wolf 
from the door, is the Archduchess Marie 
Isabelle, cousin of the former emperor of 
Hungary, who, with the greatest of diffi- 
culty, is earning barely enough to live. 
American brides of foreign nobles have 
likewise suffered, though not to so great 
an extent in view of the fact that they had 
and still have resources of their own. 
Hundreds of them are to be found in cheap 
lodging houses to-day, clad in the last rem- 
nants of their one time finery. Their 


rcs are gone—so are their smiles—and 


hands once soft, white and pine- Hyped are 
now becoming rougher from mending and, 
even, washing dishes. Reared in the lap of 
luxury, educated to habits of extravagance, 
they cannot realize what has befallen them, 
and they are turning to whatever tasks 
offer like so many bewildered children. 

Practically every Austrian archduke is 
destitute. There were eighty-four of these 
titled personages receiving huge pensions 
from the State, prior to the war. But with 
the collapse of the State there was noth- 
ing with which to pay them, and they are 
to-day on a still hunt for jobs—without any 
great success. The Archduke Frederick, 
who was said to be the richest of all the 
Hapsburgs, with a fortune of over $50,- 
000,000, is practically penniless and faces 
the problem of supporting himself and 
seven children. His pretty daughter, the 
Duchess Marie Isabel, was more successful 
than other princesses, as she has obtained a 
position as a trained nurse, based on the 
experience she gained in the army hospitals 
during the war. 


+ + + 
“Hard times has a good many relatives. 
It is the twin brother of the blues.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The New Success 


The Youngest Member of Congress 
An Interview with Captain Jacob L. Milligan 
By MATILDA WEIDEMEYER GANTT 


HEN 1 asked Captain Jacob I. 
Wigan, the newest and youngest 

member of Congress, recently elected 
by the Democrats of the Third District in 
Missouri, to tell me something about him- 
self, 1 came to the conclusión that his first 
reading lesson must have been this old 
proverb: “Do as much as possible and talk 
of yourself as little as possible.” 

I also decided that if—"His modesty's a 
candle to his merit,” he must be a really 
and truly great man, for “No great man 
ever thought himself so.” 

In my brief interview, I also discovered 
another thing about Captain Milligan: when 
you talk to him on a subject other than 
himself, he is an interested listener; and 
when he talks to you, he looks you straight 
in the eye. Also, that he has a fascinating 
smile and a personality decidedly his own. 


FTER a pleasant conversation with him 

on politics and other topics—having 
despaired of inspiring him to talk about 
himself—-I turned to go, with a request that 
he let me have something that someone es 
had said about him. 

He picked up a paper on his desk and 
said, “Here is a printed copy of my first 
campaign speech." 

This, I hailed with delight, and from it I 
culled sentiments like the following, which 
give a splendid idea of the man and what 
he represents: 

“I believe in fair and square dealings in 
politics as in everything else." 

“It is easy to stand on the side line and 
criticize and know what to do after the 
play is over." 

"No party has a monopoly on American- 
ism and patriotism." 

“I am not making this campaign on my 
war record. That I gave my service to my 
country, is no reason why I should be sent 
to Congress; for in doing that, I per- 
formed the duty that I, as an American, 
owed to my country, and only did what 
every one-hundred-per-cent American should 
have done." 


HE very bigness of this last assertion 

struck me forcibly, for I know, how, 
when war was declared with Germany in 
April, 1917, Mr. Milligan gave up his law 
practice and at once raised a volunteer com- 
pany. He was elected captain of the com- 
pany and served throughout the war. His 
was Company G, 140th, Infantry, 35th 
Division, and his troops saw some of the 
hardest service of any unit in the A. E. F. 
Captain Milligan was twice cited for ex- 
traordinary and distinguished gallantry in 
action. The following are copies of the 
citations, which he values more than monev, 
fame, or political preferment. 


“Captain Jacob L. Milligan, 140th In- 
fantry, for distinguished and excep- 
tional gallantry at. Exermont, France, 
on Sept. 26, 1918, in the operations of 
the A. E. F. 
Awarded on March 27, 1919." 
(Signed) Joux J. PrnsmiNG, 
Commander in Chief. 
“The division commander takes great 
pleasure in citing in general orders the 
following named officers and enlisted 
men for gallantry in action during the 
six days battle from Sept. 26, to Oct. 
1, 1918." 
Captain 
Infantry. 


*His company having been voole 
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Jacob L. Milligan, 140th 


© Clinedinst Studio, Washington. 
CAPTAIN JACOB L. MILLIGAN 


Congressman from Missouri 


by enemy artillery and machine-gun fire, 
he gathered together a portion of his 
men and resolutely pushed forward and 
remained in position until ordered to 
retire. This advance was under heavy 
artillery and machine-gun fire and re- 
uired great courage and resolution." 
by command of Major General Traub, 
(Signed) H. S. Hawkins, 
Col. Gen'l Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 


HAT'S the stuff the young congressman 

is made of. His men all loved him, and 
the fathers and mothers, whose boys fol- 
lowed him in France, love him, too, because 
they know how, in time of danger, he would 
rather protect those boys than himself. 

During his campaign, an old Missourl 
farmer from Clay County, whose boy “went 
across” with Captain Milligan and never 
came back, took the Captain's hand. 

“And boy,” said the old father, as his 
face twitched and his voice trembled, “You 
needn't be afraid of Clay County, she'll give 
vou all she's gat.“ And she did. 

Captain Milligan was born on a farm 
in Ray County, near Richmond, Missouri, 
thirty-one years ago. He received his edu- 
cation in the public schools, was graduated 
from the Law Department of the University 
of Missouri in 1913, and admitted to the 
bar in the same year. He is unmarried and 
still lives in his country home near Rich- 
mond, 


ERHAPS it was from communion with 

nature and from the peace and quiet 
of his country home after a busy day with 
his clients, that Captain Milligan received 
inspiration to think great thoughts and do 
noble deeds; or, perhaps, a faithful father 
and mother trained him in early childhood 
to meet the battle of life with the courage 
and confidence of a man. At any rate, 
when he returned home from war, after re- 
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ceiving his honorable discharge, he took up 
his duties in civil life, where he left off two 
years before, with the same ardent enthusi- 
asm, devoting his time and energies to the 
problems confronting his country in peace, 
as he had shown in war, never dreaming 
of politics. 

When President Wilsen appointed Judge 
Alexander, then congressman from the 
Third Missouri District to a position in his 
cabinet, the Third District began to look 
around for material to fill the place, They 
found young Milligan pondering over his 
law books. This is one time when the office 
sought the man and picked a winner. 

It was one of the hardest-fought battles 
ever staged in Missouri. Captain Milligan 
had four opponents for the Democratic 
nomination. In the election, the League of 
Nations was the issue. The Republicans 
sent such men as Hiram Johnson and Sena- 
tor Borah, and the Democrats sent former 
Governor A. M. Dockery and Breckenridge 
Long, to speak for their parties. 


N January 21, after balloting all day 
and all night, Captain Milligan won on 
the 302nd, ballot. 
I asked him if he liked politics. He gave 
me a characteristic smile and said, "It's a 
fascinating game." 


Charles Dana Gibson 


(Continued from page 41) 


labor conditions and high prices all operate 
against newspapers and magazines. But the 
American people like to read; they want 
readable publications, and they are going to 
have them. So it is the duty of some of us 
to give the people readable publications. It 
isn't easy to keep a magazine up to standard 
—to make it always good ani interesting. 
But that is my aim with Life. I shall give 
my whole time to it. 

“High prices do not mean anything. 
There has always been a period ot high 
rices and so-called unrest after every war. 
Jut the world is tired of war—of shells aud 
bullets. If the world were a great village 
to-day, the parson would be a bigger man 
than the constable.” 

“Who would you suggest as the parson?” 

"I don't know," he replied. “What the 
world needs is a man who will awaken it 
spiritually. The world is tired of force. It 
wants to follow someone who will instil the 
instinct of kindness, of help to the needy, of 
work and progress. 


* UT things will work out all right. The 

faith exists and people will come to 
their senses and get to work soon. It may 
take two years to get back to something 
like a normal basis, but the spiritual awaken- 
ing of the world is certain. The country 
has been sick—just as men's brains some- 
times grow sick. But faith and deter- 
mination will cure this sickness whether 
we find a great leader or not. 

“In fact, I don't take much stock in great 
leaders, Usually the greater they are the 
less people appreciate them and are willing 
to follow them. They are always hampered, 
criticised, and blamed—whether they are 
wrong or right. 

“In the United States, wealth is probably 
more evenly divided than in any other coun- 
try of the world, and the people are better 
educated and more able to help themselves, 
In a sense, we are all stockholders in the 
United States and each citizen has an inter- 
est in the concern, When a man owns 
stock in a business he doesn't go around 
breaking up the furniture and smashing the 
windows. That is why 1 epe no sym no 

i i d menace.' here 
but 5 and I firmly believe 
in the ability of the American people to 
work out their own salvation. 


Original from 
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The New Success 


How to Get What 
You Want 


A Remarkable System of Personal Efficiency 


Taught by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the World’s Greatest In- 
spirational Writer Who Has Helped Thousands of Dis- 


couraged Men and Women to Brilliant Success 


O matter what you want — 

whether it be wealth, power, po- 
sition, fame, health, friendship, or any 
kind of material success—it 
is no longer necessary for 
you to grope for it blindly, 
uncertainly, wasting your 
energy and brain power in 
an unequal struggle 
against circumstance and 
environment. 

There is a sure and cer- 
tain way of reaching your 
goal, of attaining your de- 
sires, of realizing your am- 
bitions. There , has been 
worked out for your guid- 


ance a definite plan of ac- 
tion which if followed intelligently will put 
you on the road to assured success. So 
clear, so simple, so explicit are the instruc- 
tions that anyone can grasp their meaning 
quickly and put them into practice. A single 
hour devoted to their study may change the 
course of your whole life. Many a man 
who had thought himself possessed of only 
moderate ability—yes, many a self-confessed 
failure—has suddenly found himself a new 
man mentally and spiritually, with a won- 
derful new power of accomplishment, new 
courage, new ambition and new opportuni- 
ties for success, simply by following the 
suggestions given him by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden. 


What Great Men Say 
About Dr. Marden’s Teachings 


Turopore Roosevett said: "I am so deep- 
ly touched and pleased by your editorial in 
‘Success’ that I must write and tell vou so.” 

Chartres M. Schwan says: “Dr, Marden's 
writings have had much to do with my 
success," 

Jon Wanamaker says: “I would, if it 
had been necessary, have been willing to 
have gone without at least one meal a day 
to buy one of the Marden books.” 

Lorn NorTHCcLIiFFE says: "I believe Dr, 
Marden's writings will be of immense as- 
sistance to all young men,” 

Junce Bex B. Linpsey says: 
is one of the wonders of our time. I per- 
sonally feel under a debt of obligation to 
him for his marvelous inspiration and help." 

When such men as these, and a host of 
others too numerous to mention, have felt 
so strongly the debt of gratitude they owe 
this man that they have not hesitated to 
acknowledge it in writing, surely you also 
can he helped to develop your latent powers, 
to fill a larger place in the world, to make a 


new success of your life, 
ious bale" 


“Dr. Marden 


There is nothing e 
Digitized by 


. Orison Swett Marden : 
Dr Swett ment. And then there is 
Tur New Suecess—Marpen’s MAGAZINE, 
which every ambitious man and woman 


about Dr. Marden's teachings. They 
are clear, direct, personal. You will 
recognize their truth and their value 
to you as soon as you read 
them, And that they may 
have wide distribution 
throughout the world thev 
have been put into a book 
called "How to Get WHAT 
You Want,” a book of 350 
pages handsomely bound in 
cloth (instead of into an ex- 
pensive mail-order course 
costing from $20 to $50) 
so that they are within 
easy reach of everyone 
who reads this announce- 


should read in connection with the book, as 
it is brim-full of the success idea and car- 
ries Dr. Marden’s inspiring message to 
thousands every month. By special ar- 
rangement both the book and a year’s sub- 
scription to the magazine can now be se- 
cured for only $3.50. 


A Pleasing Gift Book 


If you yourself are already a subscriber 
you may have your subscription extended 
for a year, or you may order the magazine 
sent as a gift to a friend. There can be no 
more acceptable gift than one of Dr. Mar- 
den's books and his magazine, and many of 
our readers may wish to take advantage of 
this offer for a number of their friends. 

Surely you need this book and you owe it 
to yourself, to your family, to your friends 
to take advantage of this offer which may 
open the door for you to wonderful new 
success. So mail the coupon NOW, thus 
making sure of getting your copy of the 
book before this offer is withdrawn. 

On forcign orders the price of this com- 
bination is $4 50, 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1554 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


T enelose ta 50 herewith for which please send me 
"HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT." and enter my 
name for a year's sulecription to THE NEW SUCCESS 
(Foreign price, $4.50.) 
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Feels He Has Not "Arrived" 


A? young Gibson worked away with his 

pen, creating countless beautiful por- 
traits of "Gibson girls," his fame. ¿Spread 
to every corner of the world. ibson 
| girls” made their appearance on the stage 
in the flesh. It became the fad to dress and 
wear the hair as Gibson created these 
fashions for his pen conceptions. 

There was much discussion as to the 
source of Gibson's inspiration and there 
arose quite a controversy as to who the 
original Gibson girl might be. And at this 
point, Mr. Gibson answered the question by 
marrying her. He did not admit that 
the beautiful Irene Langhorne of Richmond, 
Virginia, was his inspiration, but the public 
drew its own conclusions and the artist 
made no denial. Mrs. Gibson is a sister of 
Lady Astor who was recently elected to the 
British Parliament. 

But just when Gibson really arrived— 
when he had fully struck his stride—is hard 
to state. In fact, Gibson doesn't think he 
has fully arrived yet—that he has accom- 
plished all that he can—or that he or any 
other man ever has reached that stage. 

“I doubt,” Gibson said, “if any man ever 
reaches the exact place he would like to 
believe is his level best. It seems to me 
that a fellow just works along, doing the 
best he can all the time, and after a little 
while he finds that he is doing pretty nicely. 
Then he feels that he is doing better, and, 
later still, he is making a sort of whirlwind 
success of things. Then something seems 
to happen and he gets a setback. That's 
when his mind gets sick. That's what's the 
matter with the world to-day. Its had a 
set back. It doesn't need a rest or a vaca- 
tion. It needs to go to work. 

“When I have a problem to work out, I 
go for a walk in Central Park—just as I 
walk here every day on my way to work. If 
I can't solve the riddle in the park, I run 
up to my country place at Penobscot Bay 
and work around the house until I am fit 
again.” 


He May Play Golf—Some Day 


WORK is a positive mania with Gibson. 

There is never a day when he is not 
busy. And as a result of his industry, there 
came a time when Colliers Weekly offered 
him $100,000 for a few pictures of scenes 
in Spain and France. He packed his bags 
and went abroad, made the pictures and 
then turned to something clse. Me is always 
looking about for something else to do. He 
doesn't know much about playing and is a 
bit embarrassed when you ask-him what his 
favorite sport is. He doesn't know that he 
has any, but feels that if he ever has time 
he may go in for golf. He isn't sure, 
though, for there are so many things wait- 
ing to be done. 

Yet Gibson is an ardent advocate of physi- 
cal fitness, as is evident from his splendid 
physique and strenuous manner. He is as 
virile as a Roosevelt, and his statements are 
not unlike those of the late President in 
their crispness and pointedness. His man- 
ner is quiet, his tone deep, and as he speaks 
there is a faraway, thoughtful look in his 
eyes, 

You recognize his kindliness as well as his 
force as you look into his broad full face, 
and note the sparkle of his eves. When he 
smiles you feel that that smile comes from 
his very soul, for he has al keen sense of 
humor as is fitting for the editor or pub- 
lisher of any publication. There is nothing 
coarse or crude about his humor. It sein- 
tillates—and it is Gibson's belief that great 
good can be done through the presentation 
of pointed humor. Humor, he believes has 
made and defeated many a mon, many a 
cause. He aims to make the humor of his 
publication a force for progress and en- 
couragement dm a) sick, world. 
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When you look at the high standing, old- 
fashioned sort of collar which wraps his 
full neck, and at the quiet black tie beneath 
his chin, somehow you think of the ancestral 
portrait of your grandfather. His clothing 
is severely plain—always gray or black. He 
might be readily mistaken for a clergyman, 
and if you saw Gibson and did not know 
who he was, you would instantly decide that 
he certainly must be somebody worth while. 
And he gives you the impression of being 
about the largest man you ever saw. 

It is also whispered that Gibson's heart is 
large in proportion to his great body. There 
are countless stories of his kindnesses and 
charitable acts when friends or acquain- 
tances were in trouble. "The telephone call 
which had interrupted him before we started 
on our walk was about the progress of a 
sick child in whom Gibson was interested. 
His close friends say that such calls 
keep his telephone pretty busy night and 
day. And in this kindly interest in child 
welfare, the artist is ably seconded by his 
wife who seems to share her distinguished 
sister's love of aiding the poor. 


Just Beginning His Real Work 


GIBSON regards the purchase of Life— 
his lifelong ambition—as the most impor- 
tant nep in his career—perhaps its turning 
point. Well-to-do, happily married, at ease 
with the world, and at an age when many 
men think of letting up the pace and dévot- 
ing their time to amusement, Charles Dana 
Gibson is just starting to work. While he 
has faith in himself, he is by no means the 
victim of overconfidence. Gibson knows 
that pitfalls are ahead of him, and he 
frankly admits he is not sure that he knows 
how to surmount them. He is continually 
asking questions, seeking the opinions of 
others, and weighing them carefully before 
taking action himself. 

At length we came out of Central Park. 
The policemen along the route touched their 
hats to him, and as we walked down Seventh 
Avenue, a little girl ran across the street 
to greet him. He smiled upon her kindly 
and passed on with a cheery remark. Then 
—all too soon—our walk was over. We 
were standing on the steps of his studio in 
Carnegie Hall. Gibson is too courtcous a 
man to dismiss an interviewer. It would be 
impossible for him to give an outward sign 
that one should leave him. He just can't 
tell people to go. And so it was that he 
asked me if I would not come in a minute. 

I wanted to—to see the plain, businesslike 
studio where Gibson drawings originate, to 
see the half-finished creation that might 
even then be tacked to his working-casel. 
But I knew that Gibson was through talk- 
ing—that he had had his morning exercise 
and was as fretful as a race horse to be off. 

It was time for him to be at work, and I 


knew it. So I reluctantly declined hia 
invitation. 
“May I tell the readers of Tur New 


Success the things you have been saying?” 
I asked, as his great hand clasped mine. 

“Why, yes; if you think they'd be inter- 
ested,” he said, "but remember what I 
asked you: Don't make me seem any more 
foolish than T sound.” 

Charles Dana Gibson was born at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, September 14, 1867. 
His parents were Charles DeWolf and 
Josephine Elizabeth Gibson, Prior to tak- 
ing his present New York home, he resided 
at Flushing, Long Island. He is an active 
worker in the Art Students’ League, where 
his own talent was developed, and is wor- 
shipped by an army of young artists ambi- 
tious to duplicate his success. 


“Who is my brother? He is the one who 
sees good in me.” 

+ + 
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Send for this Free Book 


This book will show you the way to greater success in business, 
just as it did Floyd E. Brickel, who rose from a clerk to become 
vice-president of the Akron Morris Plan Bank. 
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REE years ago, Floyd E. Brickel 
then an assistant in the ac- 
counting department of the Akron 
Morris Plan Bank, Akron, Ohio— 
sent for a copy of the book pic- 
tured here. 


His need for this book was real 
and definite, for he had been watch- 
ing other men in the bank and had 
discovered the secret of their suc- 
cess. They knew law. 


So he determined to equip him- 
self in every possible way with val- 
uable legal knowledge. He found 
that this book gave him some help- 
ful legal pointers which he could 
apply in his everyday work. 


Mr. Brickel also discovered that through 
the Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute he 
could gain a thorough knowledge of all 
phases of business law at home, in his 
spare moments. He enrolled for the 
Course at once. 


A short time later the position of secre- 
tary in his bank became vacant. Three 
men were considered for the position, but 
the directors, noting Mr. Brickel's growing 
knowledge of law, had confidence in him. 
He was elected. 


Six months later came still another pro- 
motion—this time to the position of vice- 
president and treasurer. In writing to the 
Institute about this Mr. Brickel says: 

“My latest promotion is an additional bit 
of good fortune I can attribute to my law 
training. There are frequent instances where 
the information gained from your Course has 
been a deciding factor in guiding important 
business negotiations. It is my opinion t 
the best equipment any man can havt in 
business is a knowledge of law.” 
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Law- the guide to business success 


The truth of Mr. Brickel's statement is 
proved by the experience of the leaders in 
the nation's biggest enterprises. In the iron 
and steel business, in the railroads, in the 
banks and other industries the men at the 
top are legally trained. 


Law is essential. It governs, lates 
and controls every business act. A know- 
ledge of law will enable you not only to 
protect your own interests but those of 
your company as well. Law training is 
synonymous with progress and promotion. 

Ex-president Taft and eighty other emi- 
nent authorities have now made it possible 
for you, through our plain, clear, easy-to- 
read Course in law, to obtain a legal 
training at home in your spare moments, 
without interruption to your regular work. 


Let the coupon below bring you the facts 
about this Course in which 40,000 business 
men are already enrolled. Let the coupon 
bring you our FREE 118-page book of every- 
day legal pointers em above. 

Read, by all means, the practical legal 
illustrations, written in story form, which 
this book contains. They will perhaps sur- 
prise and startle you, and may be the means 
of saving you thousands of dollars this year. 


If you area man in whom ambition is rip- 
ened by action, you will send for this book at 
once. There is no obligation. Fillin coupon, 
with your name plainly written 
or typed. Mail it todav. Black- 
stone Inst, Dept. 240-B, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send your IIS page book of everyday legal 
pointers— FREE 
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FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


HE earth is of an antiquity beyond the 

limits of imagination; or, at least, the 
strata that contained the uranium—an ele- 
ment found in pitchblende, which also pro- 
duecs radium. No mind can hope to think 
of the vast antiquity of matter, nor ef the 
forms in which it exists as of suns, planets, 
moons, and comets. Quadrillions of years is 
now a scientific term. The groups of 
eighteen suns, lately discovered by the tele- 
spectroscope in the constellation Orion, is a 
case where colossal accumulations of radium 
must have existed during untold cons, for 
they are now pouring forth floods of the 
light. from helium, and of such hrillianey that 
they can be seen here on earth, a quad- 
rillion miles away, But these suns are all 
made of electrons, since nothing exists but 
electrons. 

Eq due 

HERE have bcen four great epochs in 

the world's history, during which in a 
comparatively few vears—a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty, or so—about everything 
of great importance has happened. And 
between these epochs the world was asleep, 
so to speak. The first great age might be 
classed as that of Pericles, the Golden Age 
of Athens, of Greece. Names like Pericles, 
Socrates, and a hundred others came to the 
front. Then there came the second era 
when Greece was conquered, and the Golden 
age of Rome loomed up, and great men 
grouped around Julius Caesar. The third 
epoch began in about 1,400, when great 
names were grouped around Michael An- 
gelo and Rafael. Then the great Renais- 
sance age; Luther, whose common school 
began to appear; printing, then the age of 
material power when Spain and Portugal 
were predominant, when Columbus discov- 
ered America, and the Spanish Armada 
controled the seas. 
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N 1920 there are 700,000 more persons liv- 
ing in Chicago than lived there in 1910. 
The bureau of the census gives the present 
population as 2.88 1.827. Thus the city has 
had an increascof 32 per cent. in the decade. 
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ROFESSOR R. J. SPRAGUE. of Ilar- 

vard University says: “Suppose some 
one or some system had started at the birth 
of Christ to deposit in the treasury onc 
dollar a minute, and had kept it up until 
now, there would still not be quite a bil- 
lion.“ Tf our present wealth were in silver 
dollars dropping from a spout as fast as 
the ticks of a watch it would take 12,000 
years for it to run through, 
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I^ TITE past ten years, the British partia- 

ment has debated 6,251 bilis and passed 
3,552 of thera. During the same period, the 
American congress has debated 116,171 bills 
and passed 16,000 of them. Se it is 2 bit 
consoling to know that while our attack of 
Lawirts is bad enough, the Americans have 
the disease rorr times as bad as we have. 
The E ffieieney Magazine (London). 
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HE Monroe Doctrine was suggested by 

President James Monroe about 1824. 
The text was written out by John Quincy 
Adams. It has kept the world away from 
South America for ninety years. Certainly 
this tradition is worth holding on to. 


pu p 
HE extermination of the American 
(bald) Kagle--one of our magnificent 


native birds--is threatened, according to a 
statement issued by the American Muscum 
of Natural History, and through no other 
agency than the payment of a government 
bounty on cach bird killed. Naturalists 
predict that the bald cagle will go the way 
of the buffalo and the wild pigeon, unless 
this migratory birl is protected by a Fed- 
eral statute. In Alaska, along the coast, 
and in the large river valleys, where the 
eagle has more than held its own in point 
of numbers for years, the bounty law, al- 
though it went into effect only two years 
ngo, has resulted in the killing of 5.600 
vn ples. 


HERE is a beetle, which entomologists 

call the mordella, that is provided with 
sufficient eves to outfit a company of or- 
dinary animals. It possesses 25,000 little 
eyes, and it can see out of the back of its 
head, Under a lens these multitudes of eves 
are very beautiful. They give off gleaming 
prismatie colors. A microscopic examina- 
tion reveals what looks like a section of 
honeycomb, and each of these seemingly un- 
limited number of eyes has a perfect lens 
system. 
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At the beginning of the war the paper 
money of the world amounted to $7,000,- 
000,000. At the date of the armistice it 
had increased to $40,000,000,000, exclusive 
of the issues of Bolshevik Russia. ‘To-day it 
has reached the enormous total of 556, 
000,000,000, 


A THOUSAND Chinese produce from 
50 to 60 children a year; a thousand 
Japanese about fifty. We Americans pro- 
duce only 29. But our 29 live—so do the 
50 born in Japan. Those are figures to 
think about. There are in Japan now 
more than three people for every acre culti- 
vated. The average farm under three acres 
in extent supports about nine people. 
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Five hundred vears from now, at the 
prese 


nt rate of increase, there will be 
more than two thousand million Russians 
on this earth, four hundred million more 


human beings than the total population of 
the earth to-day. 
er E 

OST of living figures in fourteen. Amcri- 

can cities, obtained by the Department 
of Labor, put Detroit at the top of the 
list with an increase of 108 per cent. Nor- 
folk, Virginia, ranked second with 107 per 
cent, while Portland, Maine, took first bon- 


ors hy trailing the list with a percentage 
of 92. Other increases are as follows: 
Boston, 92; New York, 103; Philadelphia, 96; 
Baltimore, 98; Savannah, 98; Jacksonville, 
Fla., 102; Mobile, Ala., 94; Houston, Texas, 
101; Chicago 100; Cleveland, 95; Buffalo, 
102. 
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[JNTSED millions in gold and silver and 

other precious commodities were sunk 
during the World War by submarines and 
otherwise. Naturally, men at once set their 
brains to work to try to recover some of 
this treasure, particularly in those waters 
where sunken ships are strewn the thickest. 
Bradstreet’s reports that sunken treasure 


worth $200,000,000 has now been raised 
around the British Isles. 
7 * ou 


MAKE a chain of hundred-dollar bills to 
E the amount of the money spent for 
the World War, and it will go between 
cight and nine-tenths of the way around the 
world, approximately 21,250 miles. 


HE most serious disease in the World 

War was pneumonia. It killed more men 
than were killed in battle. Next to pneu- 
monia came meningitis. 
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F the more material, useful, wealth- 

creating and life-sustaining products 
of the world, the United States produces 
the following surprising percentages: 20 
per cent. of the world's gold; 25 per cent. of 
the world’s wheat; 40 per cent. of the 
world's iron and stecl; 40 per cent. of the 
world's lead; 40 per cent. of the world's 
silver; 50 per cent. of the world's zinc; 
52 per cent. of the world's coal; 60 per 
cent. of the world's aluminum; 60 per cent. 
of the world's copper; 60 per cent. of the 
world's cotton; 66 per cent. of the world's 
oil; 75 per cent. of the world's corn; 85 
per cent. of the world's automobiles. It 
refines 80 per cent. of the world's copper 
and operates 40 per cent of the railronds. 

IERI are 31,558,149 seconds in one 

year, and the average speed of the earth 
on its orbit around the sun, in each of these 
seconds, is 18.4927 miles. Could we be sta- 
tioned in space a few thousand miles, and 
at rest, and sce the earth approach, pass, 
and recede, we would be astonished at the 
terrific speed. Yet light travels 1,000 times 
faster. 


STRONOMERS estimate that the stars 

in the Milky Wav are between one 
hundred and two hundred million times the 
distance ef the sun from the carth. Light 
travels 186,300 miles a second: but it takes 
only a fraction of a second for the light to 
come from the moon to us, 20,000 miles. 
And when we remember that it would take 
thousands of years for the light to reach 
us from many of the stars we get a little 
idea of the enormous distance. 
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SUCCESS 


“The optimist is a man who has a good 
time wherever he goes, because he carries 
his good times with him.” 

+ + + 

There are plenty of people in the world 
who can do little things poorly; but the 
world wants men and women who can do 
the little things superbly. 

+ > + 

An inordinate, over-vaulting ambition, 
greed, selfishness, jealousy, envy—these are 
the enemies which rob us of peace, comfort, 
happiness and power. 

4 + + 

Profits can be made in only one way; 

losses may creep into business in a thousand 


vere + + 4+ 

Shun everything which warps and twists 
your ideals, which attempts to let down your 
standards, as you would pestilence itself. 


+ + + 
The greatest philosophy in the world is 
that which returns love for hatred, kindness 
for unkindness, a smile for a frown, a favor 
for a kick, a kiss for a blow. - 


NUGGETS 


More men fail through ignorance of their 
strength than through knowledge of their 
weakness. 

* + + 

You may succeed when others do not be- 
lieve in you, but never when you do not 
believe in yourself. 

S + $ 


Carry yourself with a self-confident air, 


an air of self-assurance, and you will not | 


only inspire others with a belief in your 
strength, but you will come to believe in it 
yourself. 

A me ow 


Human beings take a*lot of trouble and 
spend a great deal of *time learning little 
fool things which later they try in vain to 
forget. 

+ + + 


The fellow who can be late when his own 
interest are at stake is pretty sure to be late 
when yours are. 

€x ow 

There is only one place in the world where 
you can live a happy life, and that is inside 
of your income. 


WHAT IS PLUCK? 


LUCK is that spirit in man which fails 

to understand the meaning of despair. 

Which enables one, when fighting agunst 
adverse circumstances and knocked down, 
to rise and try another round. 

The best remedy for despair. 

The absence of fear in the presence of 
danger. 

That which keeps a man up when he is 
down. 

The offspring of courage and the mother 
of success. 

The courage to do the right thing at the 
right time.—Selected. 


HE WAS “IT” 
NEW YORK business man was greatly 
annoyed by the tardiness of one of his 
most valuable workers. Calling him into 
the office one morning, he said: 

“Mr. Brown, I get here at 8:30 every 
morning and look over my mail; at 9 o'clock, 
I look out of the window and see young 
Mr. Rockefeller on his way to the office; 
at 9:30, Mr. Stillman, the banker, passes; 
at 10, I see Mr. Vanderlip going by; at 
10.30, Mr. Taft, formerly President of the 
United States, passes on the way to his 
office; and, at 11, you come in. Who the 
are you?” 


PRAYER 


E who comprehends the nature of 
prayer bends not the knee, says a 


great philosopher. He towers in majesty; 
he goes forth to meet his own; he ascends 
the mount to speak with God. 

Emerson says, “The things that are really 
for thee gravitate to thee.” 


PESSIMISM A DISEASE 


PESSIMISM is a disease. Its symptoms 

have been accurately described by Dr. 
Max Nordau. It never has been clearly 
defined pathologically and its etiology is in 
some cases obscure. It is, however, gener- 
ally accompanied by some organic or func- 
tional disturbance of the digestive organs. 
Its victims are numerous and usually may 
be recognized by their credulous faith in 
their own mental health. For them their 
disease is a superior state of mind; for ther 
friends and neighbors it is an affliction. 


Your pessimist is as pleased to show his 
pessimism as was Sawyer td show his 
eat 2 
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sore toe. Yet Tom delighted his spectators 
into whitewashing his grandmother's fence, 
while your pessimist drives away spectators 
even when the lesion has been sprayed with 
rhetorical cologne water.—Edward F. Burns. 


IF YOU AREN'T LOYAL—QUIT! 


F you work for a man, in Heaven's name 

work for him. 

If he pays you wages that supply your 
bread and butter, work for him; speak well 
of him; stand by him and stand by the insti- 
tution he represents. 

If put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty is 
worth a pound of cleverness, 

If you must vilify, condemn, and eternally 
disparage, why, resign your position and 
when you are outside, damn to your heart's 
content, But so long as you are a part of 
the institution, do not condemn it. 

If you do, you are loosening the tendrils 
that hold you to the institution, and the first 
high wind that comes along, vou will be 
uprooted and blown away in the blizzard's 
track, and «probably you will never know 
why.—Elbert Hubbard, 


PASSING THE BUCK 


AIN'T me," says the farmer, “who's 

getting the stuff." 

“Taint me," says the packer; “I get just 
enough 

To pay a small profit, as fair as can be." 

And all of them chorus together, „ Tain't 
me." 

“Taint me,” 
the big price ; 

For high shoes and low ones, for slippers 
and ties.” 

"'"Pain't me," says the rancher, “I live, 
and that's all." 

ain't me," says the dealer, “my profits are 
small." 

ain't me," 
the same.” 

aint me," says the huckster, “who's 
bracing the game." 

""Tain't me," says the gardener; "I'm poor 
all the time." 

“"Tain't me," says the grocer; “I ain't seen 
a dime." 

It's surely a puzzle, to know where it goes. 

No maker, no seller, nor any of those 

Partake of high prices, so they all agree. 

Me—I'm a consumer; I'm certain 'tain't me. 

—Pep. 


says the tanner, “who gets 
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says the canner; “my margin's 


Make You: 
Language 
Win for Vo 


You are sized up 
every day by the wav 
you speak and write 
The words you use. 
the way you use 
them, how you spell 
them, your punctta- 
tion, your grammar 
—all of these tell 
your story more 
Plainly than anything 
else you «de And it 
is a story open to all. 
An unusual command 
of language enables 


you to present your 
ideas, in speech or on 
paper, clearly, force- 
fully. convincingly. 


15 MINUTES A DA 
PERFECTS YOUR ENGLIS 


A simple method has been invented by which y 
can acquire a command of the English langua 
from the ground up, Sherwin Cody, perhaps ! 
best known teacher of practical English. af 
twenty years of*research and study, has perfect 
an invention which places the ability to talk a 
write with correctness and force within reach 
every one with ordinary intelligence Sherw 
Cody was amazed to discover that the avera 
person in school or in business is only 61% e 
cient in the vital points of English! gramm 
That is becausc the methods of teaching Engl 
in school left you only a hazy idea of : 
subjcct—they did not stick in your mind. I 
Sherwin, Cody's new invention upsets all « 
standards of teaching English. His stulet 
secured more improvement in five weeks th 
had previously been obtained by other pupils 
two years. Only 15 minutes a day of spare ti 
with “100% Self-Correcting Method" will, wit! 
a very short time, give you an easy command 
language. 


Sherwin Cody’s Wonderful 
New 100% Method 


Self-Correcting 


On Oct. 15, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a pate 
on his unique device, acid: now he places it 
your disposal, It overcomes the only weak po: 
in instruction-by-mail, It actually takes the pla 
of an instructor at your elbow, Tt assigns y 
lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling. Punctuatt 
Grammar, Reading, and Conversation, corre 
them for you, and anticipates your questions. 

even grades your paper and assigns you ye 
class percentage till you reach the 100% mas 
Yet so simple are the lessons that only 

minutes a day are required, and cach minute 
fascinatingly interesting. 


New Book Free Language Power, if y 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes in gramm 
spelling, or punctuation, if you cannot comma 
the exact words to express your ideas, this boi 
let will be a revelation to you. Merely mail t 
coupon and it will be sent by return mail. Les 
how Sherwin Cody's new invention makes co 
mand of language easy to main in 15 minutes 
your daily spare time. Mail this coupon or 
AT ONCE, 
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Tí you feel your lack 


postal 


Sherwin Cody School of Englis 
107 News Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. 


—— ” ũy f 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLIS! 
107 News Building, Rochester, New Yc 


Please send me at once Mr. Cody's, New Fr 


Book explaining his “100 per cent Self Corres 
ing" Course in English. 
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The Best Humor of the Month 


Experienced 
"EEPING his long hair back with an 
impressive gesture, the visitor faced the 
jrietor of the filin studio. I would like 
ecure a place in your moving-picture 
pany,” he said. 
you are an actor?" asked the film man. 
res." 
lad any experience acting without audi- 
sz" 
flicker of sadness shone in the visitor's 
as he replied: “Acting without audi- 
s is what brought me here." -The Chris- 
Register. 


Efficiency 


N industrial commission was looking over 
a mil. While the investigators were 
^ the whistle blew. The workmen put 
their tools and vanished as if by magic. 
Jo all the workmen drop their tools the 
ient the whistle blows?" asked one of 
commission. 

Jo, not at all,” said the workman who 
acting as guide, “the more orderly men 
' their tools all put away before that 


Following Instructions 


COUNTRY farmer walked into the lit- 
tle general store in the village with a 
and decided step. 
want,“ said he, “that tub of margarine, 
that lot of bacon, and all the other food- 
ts.” 
jood gracious,” said the recently be- 
ed widow who kept the shop; “what- 
do you want with all them things Mr. 
s?" 

dunno," replied the worthy farmer; 
you know I’m the executor of your 
and's will and Lawyer Styles said I 
to be sure and carry out all the provi- 
g * 


Now Smile! 
[OU are charged with selling adulter- 
ated milk," said the judge. 
rour honor, I plead not guilty." 
But the testimony shows that it is 
nty-five per cent water.” 
Then it must be high-grade milk,” re- 
ed the plaintiff; "if your honor will 
up the word ‘milk’ in your dictionary 
will find that it contains from eighty 
vinety per cent water. I should have 
it for cream ™ 


A Possible Chance 


IE college graduate was looking for a 
osition of somc sort. Entering an office, 
asked to sec the manager, and while 
ting he said to the office boy: 

Do you suppose there is any opening 
for a college graduate?" 

Dere will be," was the reply, “if de boss 
t raise me salary to t'ree dollars a week, 
o-morrow night." 


Her Choice 
H say, Mandy, ef yo' had yoh pick, 
which would yo’ rather do—live, or die 
go to heaven?" 
Ah'd rather live.” 
Why, Mandy, yo scan'lous chile! Sun- 
-school haint done yo' no good, whatsom- 


Her Turn 
MITH married. The evening of his first 
pay-day, he gave his bride thirty-nine 
dollars of his salary and kept only a dollar 
for himself. 

But the second pay-day he gave his wife 
one dollar and kept thirty-nine dollars for 
himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried, in injured tones. 
*How on earth do you think I can manage 
for a whole week on a paltry dollar?" 

“Hanged if 1 know. I had a tough time 
myself last week. It's your turn now." 


Fully Occupied 
46 UM-MUM — Mister Johnson," agi- 
tatedly began young Jim-Tom Snar- 


key. “Your dud-dud-daughter, Zanzaline, is 
—h'm! h'm—gug-going to be my wife, 
and ” 


“Well, don't come to me for sympathy!” 
impatiently interrupted Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, "I've got a sick horse on 
my hands.” 


How To Tell Which 
Farre: “Well, now that you've seen my 
son, which side of the house do you 
think he resembles?" 

Frienp: “H'm; of course, his full beauty 
is not yet developed, but surely you do not 
suggest that he looks like the side of a 
house! London Tit-Bits. 


The Difficulty 


**TO you think, dearest, that you could 
manage on my salary?” the fond youth 
asked. 
“Why, yes; I think I could, darling,” the 
girl responded; “hut how in the world would 
you get along?"—The Home Sector. 


Value of Truth 


SMALL storekeeper, much to the sur- 
prise of his brethren, suddenly deco- 
rated his window with a gorgeous new 
blind. 
e blind of yours," quoth his neighbor. 
“ es,” 


“Who paid for it?” 

“The customers.” 

“What, the customers paid for it?” 

"Yes. I put a little box on my counter, 
‘For the Blind” And they paid for it."— 
Winnipeg Telegram. 


At the Employment Office 
„AN, boss, I hear you have a couple of 
office positions open. How about it?" 
"Yes, we have two or three positions open. 
Do vou know anything about figures?" 
"Do I? FI say I do; I was life-saver at 
Silver Beach for two years.” 


Patience 


UEST--*lLook here! How long must I 
wait for the half-portion of duck I 
ordered?” 
Waiter—“Till somebody orders the other 
half. We can’t go out and kill half a duck.” 


Google 


Getting Together 
PESSIMIST and an optimist were dis- 
cussing life from different angles. 

really believe," said the former, “that I 
could make a better world myself.” 

“Sure!” returned the optimist; "that's 
what we are here for. Now let us get to 
work and do it."— Boston Transcript. 


Discretion 
oNNY: "Father, one of the boys said I 
looked like you." 
Fatier: "What did you say?" 
Sonny: Nothin'. He's a lot bigger than 


When Silence Was Golden 


E—"Do you remember the night I pro- 
posed to you?" 
She—" Yes, dear." 
He—“We sat for an hour and you never 
opened your mouth." 
She—“Yes, I remember, dear." 
He—"Ah, that was the happiest hour or 
my life." 


Autocratic Inference 


“J GUESS we'll cut out that line of my 
speech," said Senator Sorghum, "about 
my being a public servant." 

"It is a good old phrase." 

“Yes, but it has had its day. As house- 
hold relationships go just now, claiming to 
be a servant, sounds just a trifle bossy."— 
Washington Star. 


Yes, It Stopped 
„ID your watch stop when you dropped 
D it on the floor?" Pp 
“Sure; you didn’t think it would go on 
through the floor, did you?” 


Orders First! 


M^ (to minister trying to write a 
sermon) — Please, sir, the mistress told 

me never to disturb you unless she was out 
and I couldn’t ask her! 

Well, what is it? 

She's out now, sir. 

Well! Well! 

Please, sir, may I give the parrot a 


cracker? 
A Theologic Reply 


PREACHER was inveighing against 

schools of theology, before a ministerial 
assembly, and wound up by saying that he 
thanked God that he had never “rubbea up 
against one." 

“Do I understand the brother to say that 
he thanks God for his ignorance," asked 
an auditor. 

"Well, yes, if you want to put it that 
way," answered the speaker. i 

“Then all I have to add,” said the auditor, 
“is that the brother has a great deal to be 
thankful for.” 


Too Cheap 


UDGE: “Did the prisoncr offer any re- 

sistance?” 

Officer: “Only a dollar, yer honor, an' I 
wouldn't take it.”--The Anode. 


Keeping a Secret 
A, that horse vou sold me is blind and 
you never said a word to me about it." 
“Well, the man who sold him to me didn't 
tell me either and I thought perhaps he 
didn't want it known." 
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ee STOP! A REVELATION! ^w 
A book has been written, entitled 


(4 » | 
| “Strands of Gold 
From Darkness Into Light” 
Bx ALBERT O. FRIEDRICHS 
Pia NEW rdf 


For years the writer has made a syste 
matic study of MENTAL SCIE NCE, but 
he derived little benefit, and in a maze he 


was in despair of ever attaining 

when, as if by a miracle, the things that 
were so perplexing were so revealed to 
him that he could not help but cry out if 
wonder; "Oh, God; how mighty and full 
of wisdom Thou art!" The book 


plete in every detail, endir 
description of “SOUL LIF E, 
reader a clear conception of 
rable union which exists between the 
FINITE and the FINITE being. 
The book will teach you how to attain 
the loftiest success and the highest degree 
of Mental, Moral and Physical pertection 


Price of book (cloth 
$1.00 postpaid 


Friedrichs Publishing Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Dept. F-2 | 


binding) 
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Reduce Ti 


t industry gives us 
the best stock 


*S. S. only. 
Reliner Free With Every Tire 
te whether straizht slteor clincher desired. 
t for each tire ordered and $i 
+ O, D. subject to exam- 
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One Doze INE 
Another astounding vale in Men's Beemless ox 
for thia month only. Laat lot sold fant, Everybody 
nad. Your change new. Don y. delay. So 
rae trans quality, Positively nat" seconde, '* 


dium weg ular price The a pair 
eise here—cut 


price at the | 3l 
rate of — 
Por Pair on y C 


A clear saving of $5.78 pet desen for yoo. 
nausral, tan — very popular now — blac. 


Free Examination 


no money. Just your pame and address 
and color. Box malled prepaid; you pay postman Y 
dosen when delivered, if satinfied. Ke extra che 
kind. Money beck if wiu 
fay direct from ue 
take all the risk. Costa oo. nothin 
ase colur. When ordering sta 


Bach Bros. . 
115th St. & Michigan Ave. 


Colors: white, 


pleased 
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This profitable profession open to ambitious men 
and women. It offers a chance to those who want 
to succeed. Don't say "no^ until you know 
Free catalog. international College of Drugiess 
4200 Grand ld, Chicago. 


Physicians, Dep, 
Digitized by Go: 8 E 


Become a 


Traffic Manage 
pat 


The need for trafie man: 
TAY | gers is alway Dressing. Ar 
now reconstruction in Eu 
ope which will vastly inerea 
[our foreign trade and t! 
1 rapid development of os 

E homeindustrica in everysta 
E have intensified the demas 
U for trained traffic men, His 
salaried positions —$25 to $1 
a weck and up are ready f 
those who can qualify. Mal 
this your opportunity. A 
| vance by gx the nece 
— 7 ry knowledge f rom 
a | Learn every phase of Inte 
state Commerce, industri 
and railway traffic in yo 
— — = spare time at home, 

Train by Mail 

LaSalle Interstate Commerce and Traffic experta y 
train you at home while you hold your present job. Y 
can learn every technicality connected with Railroad Rat 
C'assifizations, Tariffs, Bills of 1 ne. Routing, Clin 
Bemurrage, Express and Ocean riera, R. R. Orgar 
tion ar Regulation, Interstate Commerce Law 
‘Traffic Management, ete. Course prepared by p! 
È very step made clear, No theories, Actual 
piained. Small fec—payable a little each mor 
rulting Se: 


"LaSalle Men Advance 


Read what they say: '' Raised from freight clerk to G 
eral Freight Agent.” ^" ay increased d *M 
clerk—nowTraflicManager.** ** ave had three promotion 
500% profits in six months on my investment. * Any an 
tious man has like opi unities—thru this training. 


WRITE Nel! the facts about this Course 


Trafüc. Information and our volun 
book. Ten Years’ Promotion in Yu 
are sent free. Send post card today. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World'* 
Dept. 734-T Chicago, Ilio 


Cut Your Tire Cost 


Pocket 50% and more by buying 5000 mile Con- 

Double-Tread Tires, made only from 
the best selected materials. in our own factory 
by thoroughly experienced workmen, insure 
maximum mileage at M to is usual cost and 
are placed on the market with an 
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EXPECTANCY AND HEALTH 
E: physician knows that a patient 


feels better immediately he has taken 

the medicine prescribed and long be- 
fore it was possible for the drug to get 
into the blood and produce any curative 
effect, Belief in a remedy, the conviction 
that he is going to be cured, confidence in 
a pyhsician's skill, these are tremendous 
stimulating, curative qualities. All the cells 
of the body are more or less intelligent, and 
when a patient radiates optimism into them 
he gets a response in confidence, assurance, 
and he is really better even though the drug 
has not taken effect at* all. 

The expectancy to be well, the expect- 
ancy to be cured, by whatever means, are 
powerful remedies. Expectancy regarding 
our health, or the opposite, is a tremendous 
factor to bring it about. 


. Ato Ci 
Advice on any business question when y 


MENTAL medicine is very much stronger 
than any physical medicine: it is only 
that our belief, our confidence and faith in 
the unusual remedies is so strong that when 
we comply with these conditions we take it 
for granted that there must be results. It 
is very difficult to overcome this prejudice 
in favor of usual remedies, of physician 
and drugs. 

The man who has been reared from child- 
hood with the belief that he will sooner or 
later develop enncer—of which one or more 
of his ancestors died—will have n tremen- 
dous influence in bringing about that which 
corresponds to his belief. For example, 


he is told that cancer rarely develops before IRON CLAD GUARANTY 

the age of forty, and as his father died with Put in a supply of your sizesnow at these ama 

cancer about that age, or a little later, he ed low 8 they s 

must be on the lookout for it. As a result 0x3 828 81.7 
ASA . 


he will hold this disease in his mind; he will 
expect it. He will imagine the symptoms, 
will worry avout them and will be filled 
with fear, anxiety and horror about them. 
This will devitalize him, cut down his dis- 
ense-resisting power, so as to make him very 
much more susceptible to the disease which 
he dreads. 

The expectation of always being a phys- 
ical weakling, that he will never be robust 
and strong, that he will never be really well, 
but will always be sort of a semi-invalid, 
will have a tremendous influence upon what 
a man shall experience. 
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Tubes are guaranteed fresh stoci 
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CONQUEROR TIRE £ RUBBER CO. 
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Eat Your Way to Hea 


I KNEW of a young man who was brought 
up with the story of his father's death 
from tuberculosis continually before him. 


Ile was told that this disease had carried — A Tvler’s MAcERATED WHEAT 
off à number of his ancestors, and that it e the food that remedies and re 
was “a family inheritance!" His horror at pA sic WIN . m b 
11. ae AS h ontent keeps bowels norma 

realizing such a fate became so great that amines and ral salts ( 
he grew anaemic and lost weight. His r devitalized in cooked for 
alarm became even greater when he read purify and ¢ nri k the od gas 
that these were the symptoms of the. ap- tho body, the one real secret of sound r m 

Write today for pr r better 1 1 


proach of the horrible disease. 

On the other hand, the man who believes 
with all his heart that his Creator intended 
him to be strong, vigorous, and well, that 
it is his birthright, who continually holds 
the health ideal, the happiness ideal, the | 
suecess ideal; who is convinced that he was 
made to be a successful, normal human 
being will have the ability, the health, and 
ambition to attain his ideal. His chances of 
winning out in life, for being happy. suc- 
cessful, are much greater than if he had 
been holding the opposite thought. 


money of cheek for trial can pu 
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Purity of thought, loftiness of r 
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the highest possible aims, should 
the mind when you fall asleep. 
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| I will send you & copy of my valuable booklet. 


*Hints to Music Loving 
wners of Talking Machines" 


s you how to take care of your machine and rec- 
„. preserve the life of both. and gives many point- 
to Improve the tone of your instrument and in- 
iso your enjoyment of it. Instructs on the care of 
motor, cleaning, speed adjustment, care of the 
llea—in fact everything you should know. Send 
today and tho booklet will come by return mail 


H. ELLIS, Dept. N. Milwaukee, Wis. 


entes & Manufacturer, Ellie Harmonious Reproducer 


SIC orton FREE 


Vielia, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. Ete. Beginn 
One lesson weekly. Jlluacreticas maxs 


5, 
vanced players. e 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 63 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 


Yo YOU Need 
Money? 


your income large enough to meet 
1 the demands put upon it? 


not, let us show you how you may 

sily iucrease your income during 
yur idle moments, looking after our 
ibscription interests in your locality 
5.00 to $50.00 may be earned each 
onth, without interfering with your 
gular work. 
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9 This year we elect 
a President of the 
United States. You 
must do your bit— 
and vote. But you 
will be greatly helped 
by reading three 
articles by 


MARY AUSTIN 
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obligations she might incur. Molly came 
in with breezy enthusiasm. Together they 
packed the boxes and tied them with rib- 
bons. They looked extremely tempting, and 
their contents were still more inviting. 
Molly left and Milicent went about her 
daily tasks, impatient to know the result 
of her venturc. 


[T was eight o'clock when Molly carne 
again. She counted out thirtv dollars and 
put the money on the table. Milicent's eyes 
glittered. “Molly !” she exclaimed. “You sold 
them all—at a dollar and a half a pound!” 
“I did," said Molly quietly. “And I've 
two orders for you to supply five pound a 
weck. But that’s only a starter. I left 
your phone number at cach house where i 
sold a box; and if you don't have a steady 
stream of calls tomorrow, I miss my guess!“ 
The tears came to Milicent's eyes as the 
two figured out the profit on the sales, after 
deducting the cost of the ingredients, the 
boxes, and Molly's own commission. She 
insisted that Milicent also figure in what she 
termed overhead cost. Milicent had heard 
Jim talk of such a thing, but its meaning 
was hazy until Molly explained it. Of 
course, they only guessed at it from the 
standpoint of Milicent's time, the rent, the 
fire, and all the rest of it; but it seemed 
very businesslike, and Molly figured that 
Milicent could record a profit of eleven dol- 
lars. "And it will show a greater profit 
than that when you get going," she said. 


THE days passed and the story of Mili- 
cent's fudge spread through the town, 
into the surrounding country and the neigh- 
boring villages. Whenever Molly called on 
one of her customers to deliver some needle- 
work, she left a box of fudge. As she pro- 


phesied, the phone-bell did commence to 


Jangle, and the postman hegan stopping at 
the door with envelopes containing orders 
and checks. Molly had started the ball 
rolling, and Milicent spent every spare mo- 
inent manufacturing her now famous prod- 
uct. She arranged with a neighbor's boy 
to make deliveries and collections for her, 
after school. 

Then Milicent tried her hand at pies. 
They went fairly well; but when she turned 
her skill to dainty pastrics, the business 
took a boom. With the scarcity of ser- 
vants, housewives welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to get a different sort of dessert —a 
change from their own cooking, and a 
change from the things at the corner shop. 

In fact, Milicent finally had a visit from 
the shopkeeper. He wanted to buy her out! 
Then hc begged her, to let him handle her 
candies and cakes—but Milicent shook her 
head. She was in business to stay, she said, 
and that business was all her own. 

The man went away crestfallen; hut the 
next day he was back again and, at length, 
persuaded Milicent to let him sell some of 
her candy on commission. Weeks went by, 
and Jim was getting better. She had heen 
able to purchase a wheel chair for him. So, 
he spent considerable time in the kitchen 
making out the bills and keeping the records 
while Milicent worked. She had an assist- 
ant now—a kindly old woman who did much 
of the labor, though Milicent did all the 
mixing, and kept a keen eye on her produc- 
tions. Shc intended to take no chances on 
the uniformity of her product suffering 
through another's neglect. 

Jim, who had taken the greatest interest 
in the proceeding, suggested that they spend 
a little money advertising in nearby news- 
papers. Milicent hesitated at first, hut finally 
consented. She was launching a mail-order 
husiness; and they awaited the results of 
those first advertisements like two impatient 
children. 


Orders came, were filled, and repeat 
orders came in. The making of the dainties 
for a complete wedding supper, kept* Mili- 
cent busy for days and nights, but the 
profits were more than worth the strain. 
And this was but a start. Smart auto- 
mobiles were frequent before the Jarvis cot- 
tage; and the servants of the rich came to 
the little kitchen door in a constant stream, 
bearing away heavy packages and leaving 
substantial sums behind. 


ONE night Milicent and Jim were sitting 

in the living-room talking matters over. 
They had decided that Milicent should have 
a trademark, and, with pencil and paper, 
Jim was devising one. It looked very finc 
and businesslike. The next day, Milicent 
shpped over to the box factory to learn the 
cost of placing it on her boxes. 

They had passed the first milestone. The 
venture had proved itself. What was more, 
it was providing them with more money 
than Jim had been able to earn at the fac- 
tory. He chafed under his enforced idle- 
ness, but now the doctor was holding out 
hope that, with the aid of crutches, he 
would soon be able to walk again. 

“Milly,” he said one day, “I’ve been think- 
ing about that fancy-work shop Molly has 
opened down in Main Street. You should 
have a shop, too” 

“But I cent inaxe candy and goodies and 
tend shop as well, and the rent of a store 
is too high to permit our hiring someone to 
run it. There wouldn’t be any profit.” 

“Suppose you wheeled me down in the 
morning and back at night—until Old Saw 
Bones fixes me so I can walk again,” he 
suggested. 

“But Jim,” said Milicent, “you wouldn't 
want to be working for me—managing my 
store with my name over the door!” 

“Why not?" he asked, “If it hadn't been 
for you, old girl, we vouldn’t have lived. 
Haven't you been caring for me all these 
inonths; wearing yourself out, and working 
day and night? I'd be a pretty ungrateful 
sort of a husband if I wasn’t willing to do 
my share.” 

She knelt by his side—and, to his intense 
surprisc, she was crying. Little Jean tod- 
dicd up and tugged at her mother’s skirt, 
puzzled at the tears. 

“You did it for both of us,” Jim said 
tenderly, stroking his wife’s hair. “Little 
Jeun will be grateful, too, one of these days 
when she's old enough to understand. And 
in the meantime, Milly, you've set ine think- 
ing." : 

“About what?” she asked, noticing the 
thoughtfulness of his manner. 

“About myself,” he said. “I can’t ever go 
back to the factory, of course. I don't 
suppose I'l ever be strong enough to do 
that sort of work again—even when I'm 
fully recovered. But I'm not going to sit idly 
by and see you support me all your life.” 

She stopped his words with her pretty 
hand. “Now don’t be silly, Jim,” she pro- 
tested. “This business is ours. I’m only. 
working for you and for Jean, as you would 
have worked for us if the cireuinstances had 
heen different.” 

“But that isn't the point," he went on. 
“When you found yourself confronted with 
a promem, what did you do? You solved 
it handsomely. You didn’t think you knew 
anything that would enable you to make 
money. But you found you'd a gift that 
was more than profitable. You did the one 
thing that you could do well, and you did 
it with all that was in you.” 

“Well,” she smiled a little proudly, under 
his heartfelt praise, “You scem to know 
what I did.” 

“Now there must be something I can do 
when I'm a little better, he said. “I’m 


going to analyze myself—find something I 
like to do, that I know I can do—and then 
use my idle hours here, preparing myself to 
do it. Instead of one business, we'll have 
two; and, some day, Milly, we'll be rich. 
Not that all the money in the world could 
make us any happier than we are now; but 
if we can put away a tidy litle sum, some- 
day we can rest a little.” 

“Rest,” laughed Milicent. “Why, Jim, 1 
wouldn't know how to rest. If I wasn't 
busy making fudge and pastries all day I'd 
die of ennui,” 

“But the time will come when you can 
delegate a great deal of the work to some- 
one else,” said Jim, reminding her, of the 
three helpers who now worked in the ad- 
joining kitchen. 

“Oh, I've thought of that," she told him. 
“I've been day dreaming as I worked. The 
house is ours now; and, in the spring, I'm 
going to add a model kitchen, Someday 
I'm going to have a big factory, and Mili- 
cent's Home Made Candies will be known 
all over the United States." 

"That means magazine advertising and 
advertising costs money,” he warned her. 

“Anything that's worth while costs money 
and means work," Milicent told him, I've 
been looking into the subject, and I think 
Il invest a few thousand dollars to prove 
my theory." 

IM smiled. "Invest a few thousand!" he 

exclaimed. “You talk like a millionaire.” 

“I do not," she assured him. “I talk like 
a business woman who' knows what she is 
talking about and has the courage of her 


convictions. If you're serious, I'll rent a 
little stand in the lobby of the Central 
Hotel. We'll start our shop there—unless 


you'd rather not manage so conspicuous a 
place where so many men gather.“ 

"Don't be foolish," said Jim. “TIL be in 
my element there, “I'll have every traveling 
man who stops at the hotel sending Mili- 
cent's Home Made Candies to the girl back 
home; and I'll make it the fashionable thing 
for our local husbands to cart it home to 
their wives. And in between times, I'll 
study to fit myself for the business I’m 
going to launch one of these days.” 

She looked at him with a strange light in 
her eves, “Jim,” she said slowly. “I know 
you've suffered terribly—and I have worked 
pretty hard—but I wonder if that accident 
wasn't a blessing in disguise.” 

He nodded. “I've thought that, too,” he 
said. “I believe sometimes that trouble is 
sent to us to test us—to make us develop 
what is really in us. If things go smoothly 
we're too liable to do only the things we 
like, in the way we like to do them, and not 
cash in to the full on the gifts with which 
nature has endowed us.” 

“You're right," she said; “and do you 
know something else? I know two dozen 
women in town, today, who have followed 
my example and taken up some form of 
work. ‘They didn't all have to do it; but 
they seem to have caught my enthusiasm. 
In benefitting ourselves, I believe I have 
also benefitted the community." 

“I guess the country needs something of 
a revival like that," Jarvis said. “If a man 
or a woman can do something worth while— 
make something, sell something—add to 

roduction and to the world's happiness— 
it's wrong not to do it.” 

“And I don't know any greater tonic for 
happiness than the knowledge that one is 
doing something useful.“ Milicent said. 
"And to think that I started out without 
capital!" she added wonderingly. 

“Oh, no! vou didn't," Jarvis protested. 
“You started with the greatest capital any 
enterprise ever had: Confidence and En- 
thusiasm, unlimited.” 

+ +. + 
There must be vigor in our expectation, 


in our faith, in our determination, in our 
bool 
` 


endçavor, or the ization. 
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Doctor Tells How to Strengthen 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Do you wear glasses? Are 
you a victim of eye strain or other eye weaknesses? 
Tf so, you will be glad to know that according to 
Dr. Lewis there is real hope for you. Many whose 
eyes were failing say they have had their eyes 
restored through the principle of this wonderful 
free prescription, One man says, after trying it: | 
“I was almost blind; could not see to read at all, | 
Now I can read everything without any glasses and 
my eyes do not water any more, At night they 
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read fine print without glasses." It is believed that saved if they had cared for their eyes in ti 
thousands who wear glasses can now discard them NOTE: Another prominent physician to whom the al 


in a reasonable time and multitudes more will be 


le was submitted: said 
able to strengthen their eyes so as to be spared the 


meds Ms constituent 


tan Atte ds a very ren 
Ingredients are well kn 


trouble and expense of ever getting glasses. Eye 10 ent eve specialists and widely preseribed by t 
troubles of many descriptions may be wonderfully The manufacturers guarantee lt to strensthen eyes 
benefited by following the simple rules. Here is | 99 ber ent im one week's t in many Instances 

refund the money Tt can be obtalied from any s 


the prescription: Go to any active drug store and 


druscist and is one of the ve few preparation 
get a bottle of Bon-Opto tablets. Drop one Bon: | snonhd be kept on hand for TO SEE GEM. U DIMANI ‘x 
Opto tablet in a fourth of a glass of water and | family." it is sold everywhere by alb good truss 


READ WHAT OUR GOVERN- 
MENT EXPERTS SAY— 


Recent ex nis made at the Laboratory chology, at 
w ashing lemonstrated that a bad thé 4 esa chemical 
action to nce that injoct# a poison into the The poison 
of fear will kill a guinea pig in a few minutes ir of intense 
hatred, anger, sorrow or fear will throw off enough poison through Bi 
the breath to kill fourscore human beings 

Wrong me al attitudes will there destroy the phys- 
lea! YOU CAN DOUBT OUR GOV EPORT, THAT'S 
SURE The m '" state you are 
through physical r only to throw off 
wrong thought. HERE IS HELP FOR "Y 
HAS FOUND THE WAY TO CONQUI 
YOURS through combining the mental 


has furnished us for development All 
, Strength, hapr a and suc 
CE teaches the sin laws of 
and makes you the strong, 


OUR GOVERNMENT USES SIMILAR METHODS 


The same reeducationa!, reawakeninz and redeveloping methods 1 
the United States, England, and France 


"door of 


life, opens 
self-reliant per 


Nr rendi "aem. TED NER used by the zorernment 
. n treating the cases o TREC » n ES SHELL-SHOCK. FE 
LACK OF SELF CONFII CE AND SEL TROL, and Gl s developed in connec 
with our present war. Send me 24 nps for my be ZA which also entities y 
to a free diagnosis of your case. i will then know just what your handicaps have been and 1 will te 
you JUST how to overcome them. can be of material help to you, Will you let me be by writing toda. 


C: FRANKLIN LEAVITT, 'M. D., Suite 738, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


Home Srupv 
(28th Year) 


Courses lor High-School Teachers of English, Hi Mathemat 
the Industrial Arts, andfor those Wader ev sein of 2 
subjects are given by correspondence. Allcourscs command credit. 


Addu The University of Chicago 
Div. No. XVIII, Chicago, Illinois 


If you wish to receive your copy of THE NE 
Learn Public Speaking 


SUCCESS on time—Subscribe ! 
10 Lessons FREE 
quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offe 


Write— an opportunity 
never forget if you take advantage of it, Ten lessons in effective public speaking absolutely 
those who act promptly to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known 
—— 2 m 
NEW, EASY METHOD ¿reee Lesson coup 
We teach you by mall to talk hefore club, lodge, board meetines. repond 49 NORTH AMERICAN INSTIT! 


von wil 
FREE t 


to toasts, make politiral speeches, ete, Become a powerful and cn 49 Bvlldin Chisagb; 
vincing apcaker, overrome stage fright, New method, easy and Pd 2278 Manhattan r] 9 
simple. Do not let this chance escape you e? t am Interes a(n y ut 2 e in El 
^ img and your offer of ten iets n 

SEND THIS FREE COUPON of iie e E gerte tt. rite Feder bh 


This special offer of Ten Lessons Free ts made *'rletly for „ me unter no obligation uf any kind 
advertising purposes. aml for a limited. time. Write now Y 

before it expires atl receive full particulars by return Mall, Y Name 

No obligation. Simply tear off and mall this free coupon, % mee nnn 


North Amer. Institute, 2278 Manhattan Bldg., Chleago e ciu Ll 


) 


The New Success 


he Secret of Writing 
Successful Letters 


caled to you by Ad.: Man Davison, the highest 
d letter writer in the world. A 48- “page free 
ok, "How to Write Master Letters," tells 
ut a wonderful New Self. Teaching System 
itaining 500 Successful Letters, by this 
emost authority. How letter writing puts Swift 
cess within your grasp! How it brings endless New 
Xrtunities; how it gives you a new force, a new money- 
king power; How to sell your services for the highest 
: how to make up the other man's mind; how to 
ct, interest, convince him; how letter writers quickly 
ance from clerk to executive; how to become a 
siness-Getter; why a Better Salary and Bigger Future 
A be yours! This valuable book ts absolutely FREE, 

copy is waiting. No obligation, Just address 
1 28, OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 681 Fifth Avenue, New 

City 


Jelivered you FREE 


Em Your choice of 44 — colora 

and sizes in the fame ine of 
» “RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 
30 Da from Chicago to your town, 


ays Free Trial 275; 


on the 
bicycle ys select, actual riding test. 
SY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Face 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 
Do not buy until you ft our great 
new trial offer and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Kider terma nnd prices. 


TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedala, 


single wheels and repair 

arts for all makes of bicycles at 

alf usual prices. SEND NO 

MONEY bot 385 today for the 
big new Cata! 

CYCLE COMPANY 

DEPT. 1-05, CHICAGO 


THY SUFFER PAIN? 
Zone Therapy 


t system for stopping, pain by nerve pressure 

aches you how banish insomnia, 

ieadaches, lumbago, * eye troubles. 

sthma, etc.; how to gain nerve control and 
keep your system well and strong. 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


)ur pamphlet describes the wonderful results 
t are obtained by this method of treatment, 


‘ou will be interested in learning how you, per- 
ally, can utilize this remarkable system. Free 
rself from Pain. Address: 


E THERAPY CO., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal 
5 can be quickly eured, if you 


STA nine Dock es Pium. 
pe ri 
cured — Battering, — 20 years. 3 


Benjamin N. — 2015 Nee Building, Eee 
THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 


will instantly add, subtract, mul- 
Uply and divide either whole 
numbers, decimals. fractions or 
mixed numbers It solves pro- 
2ertion and gives roots, powers, 
Sines, Tange 4 Logs It has 
many exclusive ures and is 
the most versatile calculator ever 
Invented. Made of metal. Size 4“ 
Price with Instruction Book. $1 50, 
Send for our 40 page Catalogue. 


Glison Slide Rule Co., Niles, Mich. 


Tuition ex- 

furnished. 

cal and authoritative non-resident 

dosed by — end bar. Thorough 

tes. — INSTRUCTION. We Tee i bres 
2815 3 ER new in tor Is foros. Writo today — 


— See e SCHOOL OF LAW 
227b Manhattan Buliding, 


Learn to Dance! 


fou enn learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
altz and intest ''up-to-tbe-minute'" society 

lances in your own home by the wonderful 
ak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Din. 


o munie 


mm n Method. Easily learned; 


| A SANE LIFE—AND A LONG 
ONE! 
H ARDLY any one, if indeed any one at 
al, holds at thirty-five that he was 
wiser when he was twenty-five, or says, at 
fifty, that he knew more and had better 
judgment, when he was thirty-five. Yet 
young men are prone to look upon older 
men as being dispensable. If a man could 
live to be 200 years old, retaining his mental 
faculties unimpaired, leading an active life 
as a member of a profession or a man in 
business, his ripened experience, his devel- 
oped judgment, his vista, would make him 
worth as much as a dozen youngsters in 
many respects. 

Dr. William Mayo, of Minnesota, unlike 
the late Dr. Osler, who retired discomfited 
and never really explained when he made his 
famous declaration and gave to the English 
language the term "oslerized," says old men 
are the nation's greatest assets. Aboriginal 
savages said the same thing. The aged Indian 
at the council fire was worth a score of 
young bucks on the battle line. 

The slogan, "A short life and a merry 
one," shortens life, Dr. Mayo says, and robs 
a race of a social element—hale and useful 
seniors—upon which a value too high cannot 
be set. 

Assuredly, a sane life and a lon 
desirable from the point of view of 
State and the individual. 

The man who believes at fifty, or sixty, or 
seventy, that his judgment is better than it 
formerly was is altogether right.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


one is 
th the 


TO A FIVE-DOLLAR BILL 


RINKLE, crinkle, little bill; 
Goodness, gracious, you look ill! 
Are you losing all your power? 
Yeu seem weaker every hour! 


Now that prices are so high 

I'm so tired that I could die. 
I just circulate all day; 

No one dares put me away. 


When the evening board is set 
With the fruits of father's sweat, 
My small voice is hushed and still— 
I am in the butcher's till. 


And no matter where I go, 
People disregard me so; 

I don't seem to count for much 
'Mongst the profiteers and such. 


Bill, take heart; your luck may change. 
I'll admit that times are strange. 
Though you're weak I love you still— 
Crinkle, crinkle, little bill. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


SUGAR FROM FIR TREES 
THE Douglas fir tree of British Colum- 


bia has been found to produce a rare 
kind of sugar. Until recently this source 
of sugar was unknown to white men, though 
Indians and bears have been drawing upon 
it for unknown generations. The sugar is 
found among the leaves in lumps from a 
quarter of an inch to two inches in diam- 
eter, It is very pleasant and sweet to the 
taste and quickly dissolves. 


TODAY'S RELIGION 


The premium is on the best—on quality, 
not quantity—not the second best. Every- 
body wants the best if they can afford it. 
If people take the second best it is not be- 
cause they prefer it. 

+. + + 


The business man is a power in this 
world because he “crystallizes into reality 
what philosophers and poets dream of.” 


Dr. Lawton's 


Caen’ FAT REDUCER 


wil show reduc- 
Hon takin ur 
in 11 days t 
1noney on d 
Reduce (not 
"ali duces 
ly Parts 
reduc 
where 
to lose 
Lawton 
Aisne 
liminates 
fat 


ives 


W treatments; 
only rids you of 
fat but improves 
appearance and 
general 
brings — pl 
and mental 
and enables 


you 


to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton 
(shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs. This re- 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby 
a creat number of mie throughout the United States 
and elsewhere have sily gotten rid of unhealthy, dis- 
figuring «sue without discomfort. Any stout man 
or wo resulta whether 10 or 100 lta 
over etter and feel better, The complete 

er of fat people throughout the United States 


it is guaranteed. 
Dr. Thomas Lawton, Dept. 47, 120 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
= Office Hours, 10-4 Daily. Columbus 4669 


of Peter Perkins and how he no- 
cumulated $10,000 In ten years by investing 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stocks and 
bonds. on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead" la 
ns interesting as anything you ever read. 
Thousands have read Ít and are now “getting 
ahead" financially on the same plan. 

You mili bo fascinated with it. But better otini, de wilt show 
A * noo y Ort cn your savings C o e 3 
satety. We vend tren. WRITE FOR TT TODAY: 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
137 R South La Salle St.Chicago 


is the pors 


¡BJ DW SAFELY. IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
Robust Health. ies 


Lis E relin! 
Guaranteed 


— GUSTAFSON MFG. CO., — — Obie 


ELT MD 


intendent of a School and Sanitariam, which Dd more 
— twenty twa Fane) ears has treated the sick and afflicted [o 


ayin on of Lands d gostio! 
T eet) Third Annual ‘Catalog ot Tuer 


School and Sanitarium tpald 16e. ¥ 
um, Nevada. Missouri. 


w™ OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business by 
mail — Advertising, Selling, Collecting, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office 
Systems, Money Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the 
official magazine of The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 6 months $1.00; 1 year $2.00. 


p_POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 


Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

easily Stories and Plays are conceived, M an 
A: sold. How many who don’t DREAM they can write, 
suddenly find it out. How the Scenario Kings and tho 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn to their own amaze- 
ment that their simplest ideas may furnish brilliant plots 
for Plays and Stories. How one's own Imazination may 
provide an endless gold mine of Ideas that bring Happy 
Success and Handsome Cash Royalties. How new writers 
get their names into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer 
How to develop your ''story fancy," weave clever word- 
piotures: and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How your 
riends may be your worst judges. How to avoid discour- 
3 sane the Durali ot Failure. HOW TO WIN! This 
1. Nee called “The Wonder Book for Writers” 

Deolutely f. Free. No charge. No obligation. YOUR copy 
de waiting for you. Write for it NOW. Just address 


AUTHORS' PRESS sun 194; nun. NEW TOME 


The New Success 


I can make a go 


penman of you at 
home during spare time. Write for my 
free book, “How to Become a Good 
Penman.” It contains specimens and 
tells how ol mastered penmanship 

em, Your name will be eles 

card if you enclose stamp 


ullding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Make People Like You 


get along better, make more 
money, develop a winning 
personality, learn to know 
people as they are Send 5 
cents (stamps) for "Personal Power,” a 
little book that points the way. Address 
PROGRESS LEAGUE, 9731 Union Sq., New York 


"HEALTH 


SUCCESS without health 
is impossible. This book 
sent FREE. Address 


HEALTH PUB. CO, 
LaFayette, Ind. 


NATURE 


Box 251 


In every large Institution THE 
SALES MANAGER-Monthly 
will be found on the desks 
of "Sales Managers"— 
because it makes 
them better 
sel 


selling means 

better pay. 

25c a copy a year 
The William Edward Ross Service, Inc. 

414 Sun Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


Send for This 
Remarkable Book 


“Electricity,” for it con- 
tains valuable informa" 
tion and scores of 
wonderful letters 


drede of 

men and 
boys have 
been placed in 
better positions by 


your spare time an 
sonal attention which 

gena gives to every student will 
enable you to do (he same 


Send lor this Bosh CB; it corts you nothing 


" BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


YORKE BURGESS, Supt. 
747 East 42d Street Chicago, Ilinois 


BE ABAM KKR 


enter, 14 years president Dunlop State Bani 
Splendid opportunities for trained men both 


Practical experience 
under personal di- 


city and country. Learn new Commer Bank 
ing System; work on bookkceping mac es cost 
ing $1,000 each. Let us tell you how 4 to 6 
weeks’ course will lead to positions as cashier 
and teller, Simply send name today 


MISSOURI BANKING SCHOOL 
301A Hall Building, 


FREE 
H 


Mo. 


Learn Piano! 


Kansas City, 


BOOK 


skilled player 
at one- 


erv 

chorda at once and complete piece in 

Seientifie mderstand. Pi 
re. 


Please Take Notice 


The advertisement on Page 16 is of 
such transcendental importance that 
every reader of The New Success 
Magazine is expected to answer it at 
once. 


Chas. F. HAANEL 
202 Howard Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THINGS THE COREANS DIS- 
COVERED 


HE Coreans discovered gunpowder in 

200 B. C., just fourteen centuries betore 
the German monk who is ordinarily cred- 
ited with the discovery, according to Rev. 
J. A. Duncan, a missionary who recently 
returned to the United States from Corea, 
Mr. Duncan says that the early Corean 
astronomers at Silla thought out the oper- 
ations of the planetary system and were 
able to predict eclipses with certainty cen- 
turies before the present day scientists give 
credit for these discoveries. The Coreans 
also gave the world the magnetic needles, 
the mariner's compass, metal type and many 
other things, and used ironclads against 
the Japanese as early as 1597. 

"A Corcan invented the potter's wheel 
and Corean potters discovered the art of 
underglazing," says Mr. Duncan. “The 
present emperor of Japan drinks his tea 
from the first examples of Corean pottery. 
Coreans first sent musical instruments into 
Japan. There were brass and bronze fac- 
tories there at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The great bell of Silla is the same 
size as the great bell at Moscow, but was 
cast eleven centuries before it. There is a 
tradition, and evidence to support it, that 
Corean engineers planned and built the 
Great Wall of China for Emperor Chin. 
Count Okuma gives credit to the Coreans 
for the introduction into Japan of the art 
of weaving silk and of carpentry and archi- 
tecture.” 


A LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISSUES THESE FACTS 
FINANCIAL condition of a hundred 

widows: 18 live on their income, 47 
supplement their incomes by working, 35 
are dependent. At the death of a hundred 
men, 1 leaves wealth, 2 leave comfort, 15 
leave from two to ten thousand dollars, 82 
out of 100 leave nothing. 

Take 100 men starting in life at the age 
of 25: 

At the age of 35 vears, 5 of these men 
have died, 10 are wealthy, 10 are well-to-do, 
40 live on their earnings, 35 show no im- 
provement. 

At the age of 45 years, 16 have died, 1 is 
wealthy, 3 are well-to-do, 65 live on their 
earnings, 15 are no longer self-supporting. 

At the age of 55 wears, 20 have died, 
l is wealthy, 3 are well-to-do, 46 live on 
their earnings, 30 are not self-supporting. 

At the age of sixty-five years, 36 have 
died, 1 is wealthy, 4 are well-to-do, 5 live 
on their earnings, 54 are not self-sup- 
porting. 

At the age of 75 vears, 63 have died, 1 
is wealthy, 2 are well-to-do, 34 are depen- 
dent. 


ODD BIRDS' EGGS 


OODPECKERS' eggs are of the pur- 

est white and so highly polished as to 
resemble finest porcelain. The eggs of the 
California partridge are covered with a 
delicate pinkish bloom which the slightest 
moisture will destroy. The mere touch of a 
finger will mar it. . 

Eggs of certain flycatchers have their 
surface marked with fine lines running 
lengthwise from end to end and looking 
exactly as if made with pen and ink. 

A South American cuckoo lays an egg 
that has a chalky coat spread over it in 
such wise as to form a uniform network, 
the blue color of the shell showing in the 
spaces between the lines. Thus it looks as 
il covered with a fine white net. 

+ + + 


A great many people fail to reach a suc- 
cess which matches their ability because 
they are victims of their moods. 


UNIV 
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Training for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Nn spare time 
urn your 
Courses ín Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
^ Writing, etc, taught person- 
DrEsenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts, Constructive criticism, 
Frank, honest, helpful &jvice, Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
tall it Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, ia averaging over $75 & week from 
Photoplay writing alone, 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department Tho editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We pubiah The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; deacotve 
bouklet ee We also pobdah The Writer's Monthly, the ost 
ing magazine tor literary workers; sample copy 20 conta, annual 
selecrition $100. Besies our teaching service, we oñer a 
enn. 


School 


Mass. 


This Appliest 
Women, To 


“As a man thinketh in 
heart so ts he” is not en 
Bible warning but a bing 
proven — selentific fact, 
n alse 
„ur thoughts either m 
Freak you amd abo 
effect thse around you 
good or ill 

Get “The Radiant Pati 
Achievenient'* and read it 
the cultivation of the me 
attitude that promotes hes 
happiness and prosperity 
you and yours. This | 
book contains Kate Atki: 
Bochme's wonderful 
Thought formulae for the 
of courage, | 
reliance, and the realiza 
of desires: and also 
Frederic Ellas Andrews? 
account of his “Miracle E: 
rience in Self-Healing."’ wi 


WORKS WONDERS 


for those losing thelr grip on life. 

we will send you "The Radiant | 
For 10 Cents to Achievement” and a month's | 
of NAUTILUS. magazine of New Thought Eliza 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors Dr. Orten 5 
Marden, Edwin Markham and Dr. Frank Crane among 
contributors. Send now and we will include a bes 
more than 80,000 persons have ordered, “How to 
What You Want.” 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Dept. 6 -31, Holyoke, M. 


or 


velopment 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


Train Here To Ear 
$1800—$5000 a Year 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or « 


position and the assurance of a success! 
future are yours when you enroll in the 
X 
Ransomerian 


Business School 


Our co-operative scholarship pien puts thie mas 
ining easily within your reach. 17 Departmenta, e 
z every phase of business training, including S 
nography, Accountancy, Advertising. — Salesmanat 


Business Administration, International Merctiendialti 


We Will See You Through 


No matter where you Ive or what your eduration and e 
cumstances are, Ransomerian Training la your opportuni 
We obtain employment to pay living expenses, if desire 
and guard your business and soctal welfare. Reservation f 
1.000 en and women for Dig fall term now delas ma 
under” Co-operative plan. Ask for Ransemertan College Yo 
Book and full particulars. Write TODAY. A parta) will « 


RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1332.52 rd Avenue Kansas City, M 
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What Would It Mean—TO YOU— 
To Have Muscles Like These? 


T would mean tremendous strength, 

putting you in a class above your 

fellows. It would mean that you could 
outdo them in feats of strength and be a 
leader of men. It would mean a strong 
personality because of your commanding 
appearance, thereby assuring you of suc- 
cess in both the business and social world. 
It would mean added lung power, un- 
limited vitality and perfect health; re- 
moving all fears of constipation, indiges- 
tion, etc., which undermine the average 
man and make him old long before his 
time. 


The Road To Strength 


Have you found it? Are you satisfied 
with your present condition? Life is a 
fight of the fittest. The weak are trodden 
down by the strong. It is therefore up to 
you to prepare yourself and build up that 
body of yours for the fight. Enter the 
conflict and be a success. No one cares 
for the failure. 


Attain Superb Muscular Development 


You can do it by means of my scientific 
progressive methods which produce sure 
and wonderful results in the shortest 
possible time. 

My course is the ideal tonic for weak or 
unhealthy persons. It is a real muscle and 
health builder. The kind that goes into 
the body, hunts out all the weak spots and 
strengthens them. It stops the leaks that 
slowly but surely drain your strength and 
vitality. Do not be content with less than 
the best health and strength possible. If 
you are strong, protect yourself by im- 
proving it and reaching for perfection. 


All These Things Are Yours 


I absolutely guarantee to do all this 

EARLE LIEDERMAN, The Acme of Physical Perfection and more for you. I have found the short 

cut to physical perfection and applied it 

on my own body, proving its results. I have personally trained many of the world's strongest men by 

this same method. Why waste your time and moncy with old time worthless methods? If you are desirous 
of being a real robust man, follow the path of those who have already made a success. Come now, get busy, P d 

for every day counts. d 


Send for My New Book “MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT" ^ 


It tells the secret. Handsomely illustrated with 25 full-page photographs of myself and some n EARLE E 
of the world's best athletes whom I have trained. Also contains full particulars of my splendid e LIEDERMAN 


offer to you. The valuable book and special offer will be sent on receipt of only 10 cents, ar 201 Pru 
stamps or coin, to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. e N. Y. City” 


Don't miss this opportunity. Sit right down now and fil in the coupon. The,“ ae DEN Sir:—1 enclose 
sooner you get started on the road to health the easier it will be to reach perfect man- which you arerio send Me 


, > — 1 m ¢ without any obligation on my 
hood. Don’t drag along one day longer—mail the coupon to-day. 9 idet any obligation ga my 


latest book “Muscular Develop- 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN P ss (Please write or print plainly.) 
203 Broadway Dept. 507 New York City ar | 
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